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THE DENIAL OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Tuat the General Election has resulted in the defeat of the policy 
identified with the name of Mr. Lloyd George is demonstrated 
both by the inconclusive character of the King’s Speech and by 
the bitter speeches from the supporters of the Government in the 
debate on the Address. The essence of that policy was to beat 
up the enthusiasm of the Radical wing of the Liberal party by a | 
violent attack upon the House of Lords and upon the owners of 
land. By this means the author of the policy hoped to secure a 
Bweeping majority, both for the passing of his Budget and for the 
emasculation of the Second Chamber. He has failed. The last 
House of Commons contained a majority of 168 for the Budget, 
treating the Nationalists as hostile; the present House, on the 
same assumption, contains a majority of forty against the Budget. 
The fact that the Nationalists, while hostile to the Budget, are 
also hostile to the House of Lords, does not change the meaning 
of this striking turnover. The Government appealed to the 
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country to endorse the Budget, and the country has refused to 
do so. The situation in which Ministers now find themselves, 
as the result of following Mr. Lloyd George’s lead, is humiliating 
and discreditable. For, in order to maintain the fiction that they 
have won a victory, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have been daily 
trying to discover some bribe which will induce the Nationalists 
to vote for a Budget of which they disapprove ; and meanwhile 
the Government has to endure the taunts and threats of 
those Radicals and Socialists whose enthusiastic loyalty was 
to have been secured by the Lloyd George policy. In 
place of the triumphant victory promised by the authors of 
the policy of violence the Cabinet finds itself compelled to 
live from hand to mouth, in momentary danger of being 
finally upset. 

What then may happen no one would care to predict, and 
the time has not yet come for attempting prediction. The 
important point which the present writer wishes to press is 
that, under existing political arrangements, a new election can 
only produce results which will be unsatisfactory to a very large 
number of the people of this country. The recent contest has 
shown clearly that there exists in every constituency a very 
considerable number of voters who are dissatisfied with the policies 
of both parties. They mistrust Tariff Reform ; they are in dread 
of Socialism. These feelings are experienced in varying degrees 
according to individual temperament. Some people dislike Tariff 
Reform more than they fear Socialism. Others regard Socialism 
as the more imminent danger and the more permanent disaster. 
Yet such is our political organisation that electors who hate both 
these things are driven to vote for one or the other. In effect, 
they are disfranchised ; they are deprived of the right of self- 
government. Their only choice is a choice of what they regard 
as evils. 

A moment’s reflection will show that the practical result of 
this limitation of choice must be to place the final decision in the 
hands of a minority. For example, the opponents of Tariff 
Reform at present include not only the whole Radical party, but 
also a large number of moderate men who are opposed to 
Radicalism. These moderate men may, and many of them 
already have, come to the conclusion that it is their duty to vote 
with a party pledged to Tariff Reform rather than with a party led 
by Mr. Lloyd George and inspired by Mr. Keir Hardie. If they 

.do so a Protectionist system may be introduced into the country, 
although an unmistakable majority of electors will be opposed to 
it. It might equally happen that the moderate voters, convinced 
of the danger of a policy of Protection, might decide to cast their 
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votes with the only party pledged to oppose Protection, although 
that party is also in favour of destroying the Second Chamber. 
In that event the Second Chamber would be destroyed, 
although a clear majority of the country would be in favour of 
its retention. 

The question which I wish to press is, whether it is eternally 
necessary that so many of the electors of the country should be 
thus compelled to use their votes largely against their own con- 
victions? The necessity arises immediately out of our two-party 
system of government. That system involves the country in a 
more or less constant state of political warfare. An eternal duel 
is being waged between these two parties, and all electors are 
called upon to take sides. Many of them would prefer not to 
take sides at all, having a considerable contempt for both parties, 
but they cannot help themselves. They cannot in practice 
exercise any reasonable amount of influence in choosing a 
candidate, even if they have chosen a side. The party caucus, 
which in practice is always run by a handful of men, chooses the 
candidate for various more or less recondite reasons. He is put 
forward, and all those who wish to go with their party must vote 
for that candidate. A stranger, writing not long ago to the author 
of this article, plaintively asked whether the law could not be so 
amended that electors might be permitted to vote against, as 
well as for, candidates. ‘In my division,’ he said, ‘ both the 
candidates are such unutterable idiots that I want to record my 
conviction that neither of them is fit to sit in the House of 
Commons.’ He went on to add that if this could be done the 
party caucuses would be compelled to choose better men. No 
such liberty as my correspondent asks for is enjoyed by any 
elector. He must take what is offered to him, either in men or in 
policy. 

As a means of getting over some of these evils, the system of 
proportional representation has been put forward by a number of 
thoughtful men, with Lord Courtney at their head, and is in 
many ways an ideal system for securing the real representation 
of the country. The difficulty is that neither of the two political. 
parties will, as parties, have anything to do with it, for it would 
completely upset the calculations of the party managers. At 
present these managers can pull the wires from Westminster, and 
every caucus and every candidate throughout the country will, 
except for some occasional friction, obediently respond to the 
impulse. The party will vote as a party, and consequently the 
managers know what they can rely upon. If, however, every 
elector had the choice which proportional representation would 
afford him, all sorts of cross-currents would at once be intro- 
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duced, and the two-party system would crumble to pieces, 
Consequently the persons whose position is wrapped up in that 
system—namely, all the party managers and many of the more 
prominent party politicians—will refuse to look at proportional 
representation, and without their aid the reform cannot under 
present conditions be carried. If ever proportional represen- 
tation is to become the law of the country it must be because 
the moderate voter, who is now denied the right of self-govern- 
ment, claims his rights and insists upon having them in spite of 
party managers. In other words, proportional representation, 
though it may be the second or third step to securing a 
better system of governing the country, is certainly not the 
first step. 

The first step is to arouse moderate men, at present unrepre- 
sented, to the need for exerting themselves in their own self- 
defence and for the sake of their country. At present they are 
the victims of both parties. It is not merely that they are 
deprived of their legitimate influence upon the government of 
their country, but that they are marked down for plunder by the 
extreme wing of each of the two traditional parties. Nothing 
is more remarkable in recent political developments than the 
growing cynicism of political candidates on both sides. Politics 
are rapidly becoming a form of auction in which the rival candi- 
dates make bids for the elector’s vote with the taxpayer’s money, 
On neither side is any serious attempt made to bring home to the 
mass of the electors a sense of their responsibility for the power 
they wield. It is so much easier to promise favours than to appeal 
for justice. . 

Especially is this the case when a candidate is dealing with a 
large mass of electors, who necessarily have had few opportunities 
of studying either the history of their country or the principles 
upon which the prosperity of nations must depend. They only 
know that their lot in life is less comfortable than they would 
like it to be, and many of them also feel a very keen sympathy 
for those who are even poorer than themselves, and whose lot they 
would like to help to improve. To such men the State quite natur- 
ally appears as a divine providence with unlimited powers and a 
bottomless purse. A candidate comes before them as a representa- 
tive of the State, and the electors ask : ‘ What are you going to 
do for me and for those who are worse off than I am?’ The 
candidate has probably only a confused idea of what the State can 
do, and, as the easiest way out of the difficulty, promises whatever 
he is asked. 

The electors in turn are generally prompted by the astute and 
ever-active agents of the Socialist party. That party has a cut- 
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and-dried creed which inspires its members with a curious, but in 
many cases quite honest, enthusiasm. They believe that all the 
ills of humanity will suddenly vanish if only the State undertakes 
the control and direction of all the industries of the country, and 
for that purpose acquires all the means of production and dis- 
tribution. Faced with the practical question of how to secure 
this panacea, the Socialist has quickly grasped the idea that his 
easiest course is to utilise the taxing power of Parliament. This 
method has the advantage of being gradual, and therefore less 
alarming than any proposal for sudden and violent change. In 
addition, it can so be directed as to secure the active co-operation 
of persons who have no belief in Socialist theories or sympathy 
with the Socialist ideal. 

There is a large amount of poverty in the country. There 
are also in the country large numbers of well-to-do people, who, 
without pausing to think about the causes of poverty, are 
anxious to relieve the poverty they see. In their private 
lives, in face of individual suffering, they nearly always do 
what the impulse of the moment suggests, and give money 
without asking themselves what the ultimate effect of their 
charity will be. Such people are unconsciously the worst 
enemies of the suffering classes, for their unthinking charity 
multiplies the poverty it is intended to cure. The same 
people, when dealing with larger projects of what may be called 
national charity, apply the same principles. Again they think 
that poverty can be cured merely by doles, and, though they 
may sometimes grumble when called upon to pay their share of 
the doles, it never occurs to them that the real evil of national 
doles is not the cost to the taxpayer, but the harm done to the 
recipient. There is an ever-increasing volume of evidence that 
the qualities of self-reliance, upon which the nation must ulti- 
mately depend for its strength and prosperity, are being under- 
mined by the practice of subsidising poverty. Once it is laid 
down as a principle that if people are poor they can receive charity, 
either private or public, without any unpleasant consequence, 
many people will be content to remain poor; others will allow 
themselves to sink into poverty. On these lines poverty can never 
be destroyed ; it must be increased. 

All this, however, requires trouble to think about, and the 
mere thinking about it conflicts with the natural and very laudable 
instinct of every decent human being to relieve suffering when he 
sees it. Consequently, there is always available a large force of 
sentiment in favour of public doles. It is on this force of senti- 
ment that the convinced Socialist draws for the advancement of 
his creed. It helps him in a double way. By increasing the 
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taxation of the country it relatively reduces the amount of private 
wealth. By increasing the number of persons dependent upon 
public charity it prepares the way for the time when all will be 
dependent upon the State. 

The Socialist, therefore, makes it his business to invent fresh 
outlets for public expenditure and to influence opinion in favour 
of costly schemes of so-called ‘ social reform.’ Both parties fall 
into the trap. They believe that they can only win the votes of 
the electors by offering sops to the Socialist Cerberus. On neither 
side is the least attempt made to think out the consequences of this 
policy. It seems to be immediately profitable from the electoral 
point of view, and the two parties tumble over one another in 
their eagerness to adopt it. ‘The people who suffer are that large 
mass of hardworking men and women on whose steady industry, 
whether with hand or brain, the prosperity of the country ulti- 
mately depends. They are mostly too busy with their own work 
to take a very keen interest in political organisation, and conse- 
quently they fall an easy prey to the politician. If the party 
politician were really actuated by a belief that this policy of doles 
is necessary for the nation he would be easier to deal with. The 
country could then debate the broad question whether national 
prosperity will be advanced by public doles or by private effort. 
But it is to be feared that many politicians merely make use of 
the policy of doles as a means of forwarding their special political 
ends. The astute Tariff Reformer advocates ‘ social reform’ in 
order to make Tariff Reform palatable. The advanced Radical, 
with similar motive, endorses a large part of the programme of 
the Socialist in ordér to win votes for the abolition of the House 
of Lords and the destruction of Church schools. The result is 
that the moderate-minded elector is hit either way. If, in his 
reluctance to see the present fiscal system reversed, he consents 
to risk the establishment of single-chamber government and of 
secular education, he will be called upon to defray the cost of 
socialistic experiments. If, on the other hand, he votes for Tariff 
Reform because the Unionist party is opposed to Socialism, he still 
has to pay for ‘ social reform.’ 

All this is the result of the two-party system. Curiously 
- enough, whenever this system is attacked, the reply is made that 
parties are necessary. Of course parties are necessary. Individuals 
must group themselves and act together if they wish to secure 
tangible results. The whole point is that there is nothing eternally 
necessary in the division of all the individuals of the country into 
two, and only two, parties. On the contrary, this division is a 
negation of obvious facts. There is scarcely a single problem 
subtnitted to the judgment of the country which cannot be dealt 
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with in more than two ways. Yet all the forty million people of 
Great Britain and Ireland are told that they must accept one or 
other of two alternatives. They may want neither. In other 
countries no such arbitrary division as this is attempted. There 
are half a dozen parties at least in most continental legislatures. 
Even in our own legislature the party system already shows signs 
of yielding to the pressure of facts. For more than twenty years 
there have been three parties in the House of Commons, though 
one of them derives its whole strength from one portion only of 
the kingdom. A fourth party was added in 1906, and retains its 
vitality. The election of 1910 gave birth to a fifth party, the little 
group of Independent Nationalists. Thus, even in our own 
country, with all the dead weight of its conservatism, the two- 
party system is breaking down because experience proves that 
it is opposed to the facts of human nature and to the needs of 
national life. 

In view of this tendency, it is surely not very presumptuous 
to suggest that it is possible, as well as desirable, to form a new 
party which shall devote itself to representing moderate opinion 
and to combating the extremists who now dictate the policies 
of the two main parties. Before, however, the formation of any 
such group in the House of Commons can even be contem- 
plated, it is absolutely imperative that moderate men outside 
that House shall organise themselves. If they are content merely 
to be armchair politicians, then they must also be content 
to be misrepresented in Parliament. Their part in the govern- 
ment of their country must then remain a purely negative one. 
They will merely be able to say ‘ No’ to this or that party which 
appeals for their votes, but they cannot say ‘No’ to one party 
without subjecting themselves to the dictation of the other party. 
As long as they are unorganised they are defenceless. The real 
question is whether moderate men throughout the country 
are prepared to take the trouble to organise themselves. 
If not, they must accept the consequences of their own inertia. 
Nobody can save a man who will not trouble to try to save 
himself. 

The task to be undertaken is not an impossible one. The © 
thing has been done before, and there is no reason why it should 
not be done again. When Mr. Gladstone in 1886 tried to force 
upon the country a project of Home Rule for Ireland, the moderate 
men of his own party went into revolt, and a new organisation 
was quickly created to give them the power of expressing them- 
selves and bringing influence to bear on the two principal parties. 
That organisation did magnificent work for the country. It suc- 
ceeded in securing a considerable number of representatives in the 
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House of Commons, and they, ably and patriotically led, greatly 
influenced the course of political events. During the period that 
the Liberal Unionists remained a separate party, while the 
government was in the hands of the Conservatives, the country 
enjoyed a period of sound administration combined with suffi- 
ciently rapid political development. No impartial person, looking 
back to Lord Salisbury’s Ministry from 1886 to 1892, will venture 
to dispute that it was a period of which any nation might be proud. 
Perhaps the best proof of the prudence and success with which 
the country was then governed is to be found in the fact that 
the national expenditure during that period of six years 
remained almost stationary, whereas since then it has been 
increasing year by year by leaps and bounds. Subsequently, 
the Liberal Unionist party, much to the regret of many 
persons, was forced or led into more intimate relations with 
the Conservatives, till finally its separate identity was lost, 
But that does not detract from the value of the work which it 
had accomplished, nor does it disprove the need for the 
creation of other new parties when other emergencies call for 
their existence. 

The Liberal Unionists had, it is true, an advantage which 
cannot be expected often to recur. They were led by some of the 
most powerful of the previous political chieftains. Men like the 
Marquis of Hartington, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and Lord James of Hereford, to mention only four out of 
many distinguished names, are not often found together ready to 
break with their old party and to form a new one. But, though 
this was a strength, it was also in one respect a weakness, for the 
Liberal Unionist party always suffered from the disadvantage of 
being a party of generals rather than of soldiers. It was there- 
fore compelled to look for electoral support almost exclusively 
to Conservative voters, and as a result was ultimately driven to 
merge itself in the Conservative party. If moderate men are now 
to form a party for self-defence it will have to be a soldiers’ party, 
and the work will have to be done outside the House of Commons 
before it is attempted within. Whether it can be done remains to 
be seen. It is for moderate men of both parties and all classes 
themselves to decide. 

A word may be said, however, as to the probable lines upon 
which such a party, if formed, would move. The most serious 
obstacle in the way of a fusion of moderate forces lies in the fiscal 
controversy. As a convinced Free Trader, the present writer has 
always been willing to admit the honesty of purpose which 
actuates most of the Tariff Reformers. There are, of course, some 
Tariff Reformers, as there are some members of all parties, who 
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have sinister motives of their own. There is also quite a con- 
siderable number of Tariff Reformers who, though honest in their 
conviction of the necessity for Tariff Reform, are, cqnsciously 
or unconsciously, dishonest in the arguments which they use 
in support of it. People who one day tell the farmer that Tariff 
Reform will give him a higher price for the foodstuffs he sells, and 
the next day tell the artisan that Tariff Reform will reduce the 
price of the foodstuffs he buys, are beyond the pale of reason. If 
the Tariff Reform cause can only be advanced by such methods 
as these, it stands self-condemned. 

There is, however, a very large number of thonghtful persons 
who are dissatisfied with the working of our present system 
of free imports, and who believe that much could be done by 
means of Customs duties to strengthen the unity of the Em- 
pire, to extend the market for our goods in Protectionist coun- 
tries, and to increase the regularity of employment at home, 
That all these things are in themselves desirable nobody 
for a moment denies. The question at issue is whether 
they can advantageously be secured by means of Customs 
duties. 

Surely the very worst way of deciding who is right and who is 
wrong in this controversy is by an appeal to a popular electorate, 
Even if only one issue were involved—say, for example, the ques- 
tion of Imperial unity—it would still be an enormously complex 
question. We have to balance against the possibility of obtaining 
better political and commercial relations with our Colonies the 
tisk of obtaining worse relations with foreign countries, both in 
the sphere of politics and in the sphere of commerce. As two- 
thirds of our exports go to foreign countries, and have so gone for 
fifty years, in spite of the enormous territorial expansion of our 
Empire, it is clear that the risk of endangering our foreign trade 
is one not lightly to be run for the sake of encouraging the inter- 
Imperial trade. The Colonial issue, however, is not put to the 
country by itself. It is complicated by a demand for retaliation 
upon foreign countries, and probably this demand is one of the 
most popular elements in the Tariff Reform propaganda. It 
appeals to the fighting instinct which most men have, and all men 
ought to have, and thousands of votes may be given for a proposal 
to hit the foreigner which would be cast the other way if the voters 
had realised that the blow might recoil with an unpleasant dupli- 
cation upon themselves. Finally is added, to complicate still more 
the controversy, the suggestion that by means of import duties 
domestic employment can be increased. This statement neces- 
sarily appeals very strongly both to those who are suffering from 
unemployment and to the still larger number of those who 
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sympathise with that suffering. But it involves one of the most 
complex and controversial problems in the non-exact science of 
political economy. That employment in a particular trade can 
sometimes be increased by shutting out those foreign goods which 
compete with that trade is not disputed by anybody. The whole 
question is whether this gain to a particular industry will not be 
bought at too dear a price by the corresponding, but unseen, losses 
to other industries. 

All these are delicate and difficult problems. Yet it is proposed 
to submit them for determination to an electorate composed mainly 
of persons who have never had the mental training to prepare 
them for the examination of abstract economic problems, and have 
not, owing to the pressure of their daily work, the leisure to use 
that training even if they possessed it. Surely the more satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with such a controversy is to refer it to a 
commission of experts, including both practical business men and 
theoretical economists, who would examine the matter in all its 
bearings and speedily report to Parliament what precise and 
detailed changes, if any, are required in our Customs tariff. As 
a Free Trader, I have no fear of the result of such an impartial 
inquiry; as an Englishman, I am willing to be bound by the 
verdict. 

This method of dealing with the controversy has become difficult 
for Liberals to resist in view of the recent proof that a large section 
of the Liberal party regards Free Trade as a secondary issue. The 
extreme Radicals are quite content to get what electoral advan- 
tages they can out of the fiscal controversy, and to denounce the 
Conservatives for proposing to tax the poor man’s food, but very 
few of them give any indication that they value the essential 
principles of Free Trade as laid down by the great Free Traders 
of the last century. If they really cared for Free Trade before all 
things, they would have welcomed those Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who separated themselves from their party on the fiscal 
issue. Seats would have been found for them in the House of 
Commons, and every effort would have been made to back them up 
and support them. The extremists, who dominate the Liberal 
party, have not permitted this to be done, because their main 
interest in Free Trade is to utilise it as an electoral lever with 
which to secure other objects. They want to abolish the 
House of Lords, to plunder landowners, to exterminate publi- 
cans, to crush the voluntary schools, and to disendow the 
Church. These are the objects which really enthuse the 
‘Radical wing of the Liberal party, and, as recent legislation 
has shown, that party will for these ends sacrifice the prin- 
ciples which Cobden laid down and which Peel and Gladstone 
practised. 
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The moral principle upon which the Free Trade case ultimately 
rests is, that the power of Parliament must not be used to give 
gratuitous favours to individuals at the expense of the community 
—in other words, to rob A, B, and C for the private benefit of D. 
This, indeed, is a principle worth fighting for, but the Lloyd 
George section of the Liberal party has shown not the slightest 
appreciation of its importance or the slightest desire to uphold it. 
By the action of these extremists the whole party has been forced 
to adopt a policy which involves the showering of gratuitous 
fayours upon electors whose votes are worth winning, and there- 
fore Liberals have placed themselves out of court when they attack 
Tariff Reform on account of the moral dangers it will introduce 
into English political life. They have abandoned principle for 
the sake of expediency, and, since they have no principle to fight 
for, there is no reason why they should not refer the mere question 
of expediency to a Royal Commission. 

There is equally no reason why the Unionists should repudiate 
the proposed method of settling the controversy. Even if they 
secure @ majority, after years of hard fighting, they will still be 
unable to carry their theories into practice without a careful inquiry 
as to the bearings of any specific proposals upon the trade of the 
kingdom, upon the well-being of the Empire, and upon our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers. All the elaborate issues involved must 
be carefully examined and weighed before any final action can 
be taken. Therefore the Tariff Reformers would lose nothing 
in point of time, while they would gain much in point of authority, 
if they were to announce in advance that no action would be taken 
until a Royal Commission had reported what action was desirable. 
On this understanding, there is no reason why sincere Free 
Traders should not work together for other ends with sincere 
Tariff Reformers. 

Among those other ends two stand out very clearly as essential 
to the good government of the country. The first is the creation 
of an efficient Second Chamber. It would be out of place here 
even to attempt to enumerate the various ways in which. the 
constitution of the House of Lords might be improved. The 
point is that we have to aim at improvement and not at destruc- 
tion. This is the broad issue which at present separates moderate 
men, both Free Traders and Tariff Reformers, from the extreme 
Radicals and Socialists. It is a question which is vital to the 
country, for if the Second Chamber be destroyed the nation will 
be subjected to that worst of all possible forms of tyranny—the 
tyranny of a popularly elected assembly, a tyranny unchecked by 
any personal fear, unrestrained by any misgivings as to the moral 
limits of authority. 
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The second question is equally important. It is the establish- 
ment in the mind of every elector of a clear sense of pecuniary 
responsibility for the votes he gives. This can only be done 
by making direct taxation universal. The timidity of the poli- 
tician and the inertia of the permanent official have combined 
to procure the exemption from income tax of the vast mass of the 
citizens and electors of this country. The permanent official 
looks upon it as too much trouble to collect a number of small items 
of income tax ; the politician is afraid of incurring a hostile vote by 
advocating the imposition of a direct tax upon a multitude of poor 
people. In other countries both these difficulties have been faced 
and overcome. In Prussia the income tax applies to all persons 
with an income of more than 451. a year. In Saxony the limit is 
201. There is no reason to believe that English people, even 
the poorest, would refuse to accept this system of taxation if 
frankly put before them and clearly explained. The least intelli- 
gent elector is capable of grasping the fact that such a tax as the 
sugar tax is most unfair as between the poor and the relatively 
well-to-do kouseholder. A labourer with a small income and a 
large family often, under our present system, pays considerably 
more in taxation than an artisan with three or four times the same 
income and fewer children. The only way to correct this injustice 
is to abolish such taxes as the sugar tax and to substitute a direct 
tax proportionate to the income earned. To their credit, a large 
number of members of the working classes and many of the leaders 
of the Labour party have frankly accepted this system as essen- 
tially just. It is only the party politician who shrinks from pro- 
posing it. The cost of collection would undoubtedly be consider- 
able, but in return for that cost the nation would obtain something 
worth a heavy price. We readily pay for our Courts of Law in 
order to maintain justice between individual citizens. We pay, too, 
very heavily for the education of the masses of the people. Surely 
it is also worth while to pay something for establishing a just 
system of taxation and for educating our people in a sense of 
civic responsibility. The introduction of universal direct taxa- 
tion would at once make every elector realise the evil of public 
extravagance. At present that evil is almost universally 
disregarded. The importance of economy is only appreciated by 
comparatively few people, with the result that the resources of. 
the nation are wasted in profitless expenditure. We are 80 
rich that we can stand the strain for a time, but our riches 
are only due to that very individual enterprise which the 
Socialists and the semi-Socialists are doing their best to 
destroy. 

To check this advance of Socialism is the most important 
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duty now lying before patriotic Englishmen. That duty can 
only be accomplished if moderate men, apart from their normal 
political allegiance, will co-operate to defend the _ liberty 
of the citizen against the tyranny of the State, and to 
guard the property of the taxpayer against the predatory raids 
of the politician. 

Harotp Cox. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENT 
IN INDIA 


On the 25th of January a new chapter may be said to have opened 
in the history of British rule in India. But for a crime of peculiar 
daring and sinister significance, perpetrated on the very eve of 
the opening of the new Councils, the speech of the Viceroy wel- 
coming the national representatives and describing his own part 
in the introduction of the recent reforms would have attracted far 
greater attention than it has actually done. It was in many 
respects a notable speech, showing undoubted courage and 
sympathy—courage in breaking away from some old traditions, 
and sympathy in realising what appeared to him new forces at 
work in the country. He does not seem to have waited long after 
assuming the reins of office to formulate his views on the future 
policy of his Government on the many questions which had begun 
to agitate the public mind of India under the influence of Western 
education, for the note he read to his Council was written barely 
eighteen months after his arrival in the country. How far his 
estimate of the extent to which the reforms—for undoubtedly the 
need for reforms was clear—should go, would have been modified 
had he had time to look deeper under the surface of Indian political 
life and thought, it is difficult to say. But the reasonable sections 
of the population may be congratulated that further experience did 
not damp generous impulses. And one cannot help admiring the 
general hopefulness with which the ultimate issue is still regarded. 

In his speech, Lord Minto reviewed rapidly and briefly the 
development stage by stage of British legislation in India and the 
political aspirations that had come into being within the last few 
years. 

When I took up the reins of government as Viceroy [he observed], in the 
late autumn of 1905, all Asia was marvelling at the victories of Japan over 
a European Power—their efiects were far-reaching, new possibilities seemed 
to spring into existence—there were indications of popular demands in 
China, in Persia, in Egypt, and in Turkey, there was an awakening of the 
Eastern world, and though to outward appearances India was quiet—in the 
sense that there was at that moment no visible acute political agitation—she 
had not escaped the general infection. 
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The effect of the Russo-Japanese contest on the Indian people 
is open to question ; for a closer study of the inner history of India 
would probably offer a more correct perspective. 

Whatever the cause, however, of the ‘ discontent,’ no one can 
deny that the time had arrived for a fresh advance in the direction 
to which British rule has been tending for the last half-century or 
more. And the proposals for the reforms were, as it appears now, 
put forward on the Viceroy’s own initiative. He pointedly 
observed that they were entirely based on views he himself had 
formed of the position in India, and were not due to any sug- 
gestion from England, and he added impressively, ‘ whether for 
good or for bad he was entirely responsible for it.’ 

The note itself is an instructive and interesting document. 
After referring to the growth of education and the claims of the 
Indians to a larger share in the governing of the country, it goes 
on to say : 

The political atmosphere is full of change. Questions are before us which 
we cannot afford to ignore, and which we must attempt to answer, and to 
me it would appear all-important that the initiative should emanate from 
us, that the Government of India should not be put in the position of appear- 
ing to have its hands forced by agitation in this coyntry or by pressure from 
home, that we should be the first to recognise the surrounding conditions and 
place before his Majesty’s Government the opinions which personal experi- 
ence and close touch with the every-day life of India entitle us to hold. 


Particular stress is laid on the view maintained by the Govern- 
ment of India—an opinion evidently shared by the Secretary of 
State—that representative government in the Western sense is 
totally inapplicable to the Indian Empire and uncongenial to the 
traditions of an Eastern population. Considering the conditions 
that have come into existence in other Eastern countries, the last 
observation might perhaps have been more happily expressed. 
One remark, however, deserves notice as supplying a key to any 
further development of the present policy. It was emphatically 
stated that the safety and welfare of the country depended on the 
supremacy of the British administration, and that supremacy 
could not be delegated to any kind of representative assembly. 

The preliminary step to the consideration of the proposed 
reforms was a reference of four suggestions, judging from his 
speech evidently emanating from the Viceroy himself, to a Com- 
mittee consisting of several distinguished officials. Those sug- 
gestions were : (1) A Council of Princes or their representatives 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, which had at one time found 
favour with Lord Lytton ; (2) an Indian member on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council; (3) increased Imperial and Legislative 
Councils; and (4) prolongation of the Budget Debate ‘ with an 
improved rule.’ 
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All these suggestions, which appear to have been accepted in 
principle by the Committee and, save the first, sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, have now taken practical shape in a more 
extended form than originally limned. 

After his impressive declaration there can be no hesitation in 
conceding to Lord Minto the whole credit for the authorship of 
the great experiment, the effect of which on the general conditions 
of the country remains yet to be seen. Considering the part he 
has played in obtaining for the peoples of India the newly granted 
privileges, it is difficult to realise that his life should have been in 
jeopardy ; though the disappointment with which the reforms 
have been received by various sections has surprised few people. 
It is merely a revulsion from the immoderate anticipations of the 
last few years bdsed on erroneous calculations. Even Lord 
Morley’s warning that in the constitutional changes on the anvil 
then, there was no idea to set up Parliamentary institutions on the 
Western model, failed to moderate the mistaken hope of a virtual 
transfer of the administration to the representatives of the people, 
chosen chiefly from the English-educated classes, with a very large 
extension of the franchise. The hope, it must be admitted, was 
not altogether unreasonable, in view of the fact that the classes 
who entertained it formed already the preponderating element in 
the official hierarchy, and to vest them with the de jure authority 
would only mean, according to their views, the carrying of the 
policy hitherto pursued to its logical conclusion. They regard it, 
not without reason, as the first step towards the final solution of 
British rule. 

Neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State 
were, however, inclined to take the same view of the question; 
they still considered themselves as the custodians and trustees of 
the interests of the varied races and creeds inhabiting the Indian 
Empire. Thus, putting aside theoretical considerations urged 
from different sides, they wisely determined to abandon the idea of 
absolute uniformity on a democratic basis and to hold the balance 
with a fairly even band. 

Although the principles underlying the reforms ate by no 
means new, or for the first time enunciated by their authors, the 
constitutional changes themselves are so far-reaching as to alter 
fundamentally in many respects the chief characteristics of British 
rule. We in India often lose sight of the fact that generally 
speaking both the great English parties treat Indian questions as 
outside the range of what are usually called party-politics; and 
although exceptions have recently appeared, on the whole it may 
be said the rule is faithfully observed. Both parties profess to 
have at heart the development of India on progressive lines and 
the training of her peoples in the work of self-government, so that 
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in the distant future, when the growth of a true spirit of com- 
promise and toleration among all classes and communities may 
make it possible to entrust them with the management of their 
own affairs, she may justly claim a release from her present (not 
irksome) tutelage. One party may be more inclined to hurry the 
pace, the other may feel it wiser to proceed more cautiously ; what- 
ever the difference in the method, both seem to have the same 
endin view. Itis, therefore, incorrect to suppose that the present 
reforms proceed upon any novel basis. Their importance lies in 
the fact that they give a more extended application to principles 
which had repeatedly been affirmed by statesmen of all shades of 
opinion for many years past. 

When we consider that every caste and creed has to watch over 
its interests and its work for progress by special and separate 
agencies, the fact that India is not a homogeneous country forces 
itself on the mind. The Rajpoots have their own separate con- 
ferences; so have the Vaishyas, the Kaesthas, the Sikhs, -the 
Jainas, the Nama-Sudras in Bengal, the non-caste Dravidians in 
the South. Even the Shiah Mussulmans have deemed it neces- 
sary to devise a separate conference for the promotion and 
protection of their special interests. It is true the system. of 
separate organisations for classes and communities differing in 
ritual or political aims is common in England. But here such 
divisions do not ordinarily take the acute shape they do in India. 
It is hardly fair, therefore, to ascribe the existing divergencies to 
deliberate machiavellism on the part of the Government. A 
closer study would probably show that the fault of British Indian 
bureaucracy lies the other way—in a desire to fuse all the elements 
in one common body and deal with them as such, regardless of all 
the differences which enter into the very composition of Indian 
society. It is natural to wish for a homogeneous nationality to 
rule over, as the path of administration is then made easier. But 
this very wish—it is frequently overlooked—leads to the dis- 
integration of those classes who, from the absence of castes and 
caste-conventions, lack the powers of consolidation, and therefore 
depend for their solidarity on special organisations. The magni- 
tude of the task undertaken by the Indian Government in 
attempting to widen the basis of administration can be realised 
when we bear in mind the immense diversity, not only in creeds 
and customs, but also in economic conditions. 

The maintenance of absolute equity as the foundation of 
British rule was its first duty. But besides holding the balance 
evenly between varied, and even conflicting interests it had to 
keep in view educational conditions and political weight. The 
mere fact that certain sections were more advanced in what is 
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called English education would, under the circumstances of the 
country, have been a poor reason for throwing the weight on their 
side or so extending the franchise as to include, without additional 
grounds, inferior educational tests. The limitation of the 
franchise within reasonable bounds was, therefore, a necessity, 
Whether the limit is not in some instances too narrow is a subject 
for future consideration. In spite of the difficulties under which 
they laboured, it must be admitted in all fairness, the Government 
of India have turned out a piece of work with which they have 
every reason to be satisfied. The regulations are not ideally 
perfect; some of the provisions indeed fall short of the object 
aimed at, others inspire misgiving. But taken broadly they 
represent a distinct and remarkable development in the adminis- 
tration of the country. The opportunities they afford for the 
expression of public opinion on the measures of Government are 
themselves a gain of immense value, for the thoughtful, sober and 
honest views of the representatives of the people, even when they 
do not exercise a controlling influence on executive or administra- 
tive actions, can hardly fail to have their legitimate weight on the 
policy of Government or the conduct of its officers. Properly 
worked, with the genuine intention on the side of the people that 
they should serve the purpose for which they are designed, the 
present reforms are certain to become the means of incalculable 
benefit to the country. The first, and by no means the smallest, 
result would be to inspire all classes, especially those who have 
benefited to any extent from Western knowledge, with a sense of 
responsibility and some conception of the duties of citizenship. 
Without these two conditions to start with, it would hardly be 
possible to hope for much good. If there is any real wish to make 
the reforms a true success, the cavilling spirit will have to be 
abandoned, and a more sober view taken of the realities of British 
rule, with a more measured estimate of Indian political and 
economic progress. The necessity for approximating such an 
estimate to the actual conditions of the country does not seem to 
be confined to India; its consideration is equally necessary in 
England. 

It is futile, however, to suppose that the new system would 
either allay the ‘ unrest’ or conciliate feelings that are irrecon- 
cilable. Nor do its authors seem to delude themselves with that 
hope. They rely for the success of their endeavours on the general 
good sense and loyalty of the people. In this probably they are 
not mistaken, for the forces interested in the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country, and in the maintenance of law and order 
essential to that end, are very much stronger than any other. 
The ruling chiefs have, without exception, pronounced them- 
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selves emphatically in favour of the principles on which British 
rule is founded. The great magnates, the leisured classes, the 
men of culture—in fact, all who have a stake in their country’s 
progress—regard with approval the constitutional changes, and 
view with apprehension the prospect of violent attempts to upset 
or paralyse the Government. The bulk of the population, inte- 
rested in their own avocations, quiescently indifferent to changes 
in the administrative systems so long as they are left in peace to 
enjoy the fruits of their industry, are content with a rule which 
ensures them equal justice, and protection against oppression and 
violence. In these elements lies the safety of the present order, on 
them depends the continued assurance of the country’s well-being. 
They know that the country, if not better governed, is as well 
governed, as any other civilised land ; they recognise that, barring 
minor hardships and inequalities, it is free from oppression ; that 
the administration of justice is free and equal ; that the Courts of 
Justice are independent of all outside influence ; that the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the people are fairly and even sympathetically 
considered ; that from year to year, decade to decade, there is 
regular political and economic progress; and they are content to 
abide in peace and to spare their country the evils of disturbances, 
the end of which it would not be difficult to foresee. 

We frequently hear even Englishmen speak of British rule in 
India as a ‘ despotism,’ especially in connection with endeavours 
to perform the ordinary functions of government and to maintain 
law and order. It might well be asked, Is it more despotic than 
the rule of the Indian Princes, or does it regard with less considera- 
tion the feelings and prejudices of its subjects? Whatever may 
have been the condition before the sixties, within the last forty 
years the Government of India and the local governments have 
scrupulously tried to observe the forms of constitutionalism in 
not attempting to go beyond the letter of the law or recognised 
rules. The anxiety to adhere strictly to rules, the nervous defer- 
ence to public opinion, and even sometimes to what is mistaken 
for public opinion, differentiate the British Indian Government 
from other systems, usually known as despotic. When the 
government of a country depends on the ukase of a ruler who is 
guided by no definite rule in the determination of public or private 
questions, I take it there is little dispute as to the system being 
despotic. In India, it must be said with regret, there is, if any- 
thing, too much law, and often too little elasticity in its interpre- 
tation. Even in those parts where a patriarchal simplicity in the 
application of rules and principles is more conformable to the con- 
ditions of the people, the administrator is fettered in his work in 
@ way difficult to realise. No official act is valid without the 
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guarantee of some legislative enactment carefully framed and as 
carefully interpreted. A system of this kind can hardly be called 
a despotism in the usually accepted sense. It may be the des- 
potism of law, but hardly of caprice. Somebody called India a 
paradise of mediocrities. That observation was probably the out- 
come of splenetic jealousy, but it cannot be denied that it is the 
land where law and lawyers flourish to a degree that does not 
obtain even in England, where the legal profession holds such a 
predominant position. In Upper India the name popularly 
applied to British rule as the Vakil-ka-rdj* is an index to the 
estimation in which the people hold the system. 

But when we consider by whom the laws are framed which 
the lawyer has to construe and to which the bureaucrat has to 
conform, we can form an idea of the extraordinary constitutional 
shape British rule has taken in India. Formerly it might have 
been said that legislation was in the hands of a few Englishmen 
more or less conversant with the country. The legislation of that 
period, although based sometimes on 4 priori considerations, and 
occasionally even of doubtful expediency, was actuated by an 
honest desire for the better government of India, and taken as a 
whole fulfilled its purpose. For the last forty years at least 
Indians have been associated on the Legislatures, and it would be 
as untrue to say that they have proved altogether inefficient as 
that they were not representative men. 

The system now introduced marks a fresh advance of a remark- 
able character. As the Government of India, with a feeling of 
satisfaction natural under the circumstances, observe, the consti- 
tutional changes that have been effected are ‘ of no small magni- 
tude.” The maximum collective strength of the Councils has been 
increased from 126 to 370 ; the number of elected members is now 
135 in place of thirty-nine ; an elected member is entitled under the 
new regulations to take his seat ‘as of right’ without any official 
confirmation as was needed under the previous system. Apart 
from the actual enlargement of the Councils, their constitution 
and functions represent a departure of a fundamental character. 
Under the regulations of 1892, the official element was everywhere 
in a majority ; the present rules provide for a non-official majority 
in every Provincial Council; only in the Viceroy’s Council, for 
reasons that will be explained later, an official majority is main- 
tained. ‘A member can now demand that the formal answer to 
a question shall be supplemented by further information.’ Dis- 
cussion will no longer be confined to legislative business and a 
discursive and ineffectual debate, to use the language of the 
Government of India, on the Budget, but will be allowed in 


1 The lawyers’ government. 
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respect of all matters of ‘ general public interest.” How far these 
new and extensive privileges will be used in moderation to pro- 
mote the real work of administration in the best interests of the 
country, remains yet to be seen. The wide powers vested in the 
President to check prolixity and irrelevancy furnish a guarantee 
that the debates will be conducted with due regard to constitu- 
tional forms. ‘For in the absence of a controlling authority ready 
to repress exuberance of speech and to divert discussion into the 
right channels, quick of discernment and alert in answer, the 
Councils might easily become what some Municipal Corporations 
in India are known to be—fields for dialectical display. 

The new regulations further make provisions for the members 
to take a real and active part ‘in shaping the financial proposals 
for the year,’ not only by criticism and discussion, but also by 
‘initiating advice and suggestions in the form of resolutions.’ In 
the face of these concessions it would be churlish to deny the claim 
put forward by the Government of India that ‘ they constitute 
a generous fulfilment of the gracious intention foreshadowed in 
the King-Emperor’s message to grant to the leaders of the Indian 
peoples a greater share in legislation and government.’ 

Barring the fact that the franchise has not been lowered 
enough to satisfy anticipations, the regulations contain substantial 
guarantees for a genuine participation of the representatives of 
the people in the work of administration. That seems to be the 
honest intention of the authors of the scheme ; the accomplishment 
of that wish rests in other hands. 

To form an approximate idea of the agencies set on foot with 
that object, it may be necessary to examine a few details relating 
to the constitution of the different Councils, the nature of the elec- 
torates, and the discretionary powers vested in the heads of 
Government to direct discussions into right channels. 

The normal maximum number of the additional members of 
the Governor-General’s Council? is fixed at sixty, of whom 
twenty-five are to be elected and thirty-five nominated ; whilst 
out of the thirty-five, twenty-eight are to be officials. With 
the object of avoiding the undesirable contingency of a 
Governor-General nominating so many non-officials that the 
majority of all the members of the Council shall be non-official, 
a statutory limitation is placed on his powers. On the other 

hand, the non-official element is to be in a permanent majority 
in the Provincial Councils. The reason of the difference between 
the Governor-General’s Council and the Provincial Councils is to 
* The normal strength of the Imperial Legislative Council is sixty-eight, 


inclusive of the Viceroy and ex-officio members (seven). Under the superseded 
system it was twenty-four. 
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be found primarily in the fact that legislative measures adopted 
in the Provincial Councils are subject to ‘the assent’ of the 
Governor-General in Council,’ which furnishes a guarantee that 
hasty and ill-considered enactments would not easily find a place 
on the Statute Book, and fulfils the purposes of the right of veto 
possessed by the Senates of even advanced democracies like 
France and the United States, whereas there is no such safeguard 
in the case of legislation adopted in the Council of India, except 
the remote contingency of a refusal by the Secretary of State to 
give his final sanction to any particular measure—a power rarely 
put into practice, and less likely than ever to be exercised under 
present circumstances. 

The conceivable possibility of beneficent measures introduced 
into the Provincial Councils by Government being defeated by a 
combination of parties—a matter of procedure familiar in Western 
countries—would probably be met by the power vested in the 
supreme Legislature to withdraw into its own forum legislative 
proposals of importance. This was done with great public ad- 
vantage in the case of the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which was after- 
wards enacted as Act VIII. of 1885. 

The strength of the Provincial Councils differs greatly according 
to the population, extent, and relative importance of the various 
provinces. For example, in Western Bengal the number is 
fifty-one, in Eastern Bengal and Assam forty-two, in the Bombay 
Presidency forty-eight, in the United Provinces forty-nine, in 
Madras forty-eight, whereas in the Punjab it is only twenty- 
seven, and in Burmah eighteen. The object throughout was evi- 
dently not to make the Councils too unwieldy either for useful 
practical work, or for direction by men who, with all their brilliant 
administrative qualities, are generally untrained in the handling 
of large assemblies. 

Regarding the ineligibility of candidates for election, the rules 
are identical in all the Councils. But there is one feature about 
them which should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Among 
those declared ineligible are persons dismissed from Government 
service or who have been sentenced to imprisonment for graver 
offences, or who have been ordered to find security for good 
behaviour, or ‘ whose reputation and antecedents are such that his 
election would, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, 
be contrary to the public interests.’ A very wise provision, tem- 
pered, one would imagine, in exceptional cases by the authority 
of the Secretary of State. But when this authority itself, even 
sometimes against its better judgment, has to bow to the opinions 
of-the supporters of his Majesty’s Government in Parliament, the 
checks on a capricious exercise of the power may be considered 
3 J.e. of the Governor-General and his Zzecutive Council. 
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sufficiently strong to deter any ordinary Governor-General from 
taking unnecessary or uncalled-for action. 

With regard to the power vested in the Governor-General in 
Council to declare a person ineligible from his reputation or ante- 
cedents, the Government of India say, not without reason, ‘if the 
dignity and representative character of the Legislative Councils 
are to be maintained, there must be some means of excluding 
unworthy candidates, though,’ they add, apologetically, ‘ recourse 
to it would be of rare occurrence, and the disqualification would 
not necessarily be permanent.’ To have entrusted to the Councils 
themselves the power of excluding undesirable candidates would 
have imposed on members not versed in constitutional usages and 
forms a somewhat onerous and altogether invidious duty. What 
the Act of 1892 provided, by subjecting to the nomination of the 
head of Government the right of an elected member to take his 
seat in Council, the present Regulations seek to attain in a more 
direct and perhaps less objectionable way. 

The desire for the speedy realisation of the constitutional 
régime is to @ large extent responsible for a certain want of 
uniformity in the electorates and in the qualification of electors 
and candidates, as also for the absence of preciseness in the 
preparation and publication of the electoral rolls. In certain 
provinces voting by delegates has been introduced, which, accord- 
ing to all reports, already stands discredited. In the Bombay 
Presidency advocates of the High Court have been given the 
franchise, whilst in Upper India for some reason they are 
excluded. Again, in the United Provinces the qualifications for 
both candidates and electors are exceptionally, one might almost 
say unnecessarily, high. These and other defects of a similar 
character will probably receive early attention, for it is no doubt 
the intention of Government to make the scheme as fairly 
workable as possible. 

The provisions relating to resolutions and questions, and the 
examination of the annual financial proposals of Government, are 
by far the most interesting features of the Regulations. With 
the exception of certain matters specially excluded—a liberal scope 
is allowed, subject to certain conditions, to the discussion of 
questions of ‘ general public interest.’ Were it not for these 
conditions, the rules might have reasonably caused apprehension 
as opening the door to interminable discussions, thus paralysing at 
the outset the usefulness of the Councils. 

Resolutions moved by any member have to be in the form of 
a specific recommendation addressed to the government ‘con- 

cerned ; have to be clearly and precisely expressed, and ‘ raise a 
definite issue ’; must not contain arguments, inferences, ironical 
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expressions or defamatory statements, or refer to the conduct or 
character of persons in their official or public capacity; and if 
they have reference to the financial proposals of the Government, 
they must not challenge the accuracy of the figures in the 
financial statement, and must be directly relevant to some entry 
in it. 

The framers of these Rules had evidently in mind the lessons 
taught by more than one popular chamber, and have therefore 
endeavoured to the best of their ability to preclude irrelevant, 
discursive or ‘ scandalous ’ discussions. 

Similarly the right of interpellation is subjected to a number 
of restrictions carefully devised, which, without hampering 
legitimate questions, would prevent their being used for purposes 
not conducive to public interests. 

A ‘ supplementary question ’ may be asked ‘ for the purpose of 
elucidating any matter of fact regarding which a request for 
information has been made’ in the original question, but the 
member in charge may decline to answer it without notice, and 
the President may disallow it summarily ‘ without giving any 
reason therefor.’ The limitation of supplementary questions to 
the elucidation of ‘ matters of fact’ is evidently meant to exclude 
attempts to elicit opinions from members of Government often on 
hypothetical data. 

With the object of avoiding unnecessary discussions over the 
financial proposals of Government, an elaborate procedure is 
provided, which is more or less identical in all the Councils. 
There is one distinguishing feature, however, in their treatment 
in the Provincial Councils which is deserving of attention. The 
Provincial financial statement, before presentation to the Council 
concerned, has first to be examined by a Committee consisting of 
twelve members, of whom six will be nominated by the head of 
the Government, and six elected by the non-official members of 
the Council. The Committee is thus fairly equally balanced, and 
the latitude at this stage for discussion, criticism, and even re- 
vision is very great. Experience alone can show whether this 
provision helps in the despatch of business, or has a contrary 
result. 

In the Governor-General’s Council a different procedure will 
be in force. On the day the Financial Statement is introduced 
there is no discussion ; it is only after the Statement has been fairly 
digested that the real consideration of the proposals of Govern- 
ment begins. At this stage members are entitled to move specific 
resolutions ; when these are exhausted the second stage begins. 
In this stage each head, or group of heads, specified in the State- 
ment and open to discussion, shall be considered separately, and 
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members shall be ‘ at liberty to move resolutions relating to any 
question covered by such head or group of heads.’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is not only at the first stage 
that a great latitude is given for discussion and the moving of 
resolutions ; equal facility of a more definite character is given at 
the second stage. 

The third stage consists in the presentation of the Budget. 
At the discussion which follows, no resolution can be moved in 
regard to it, nor is it submitted to the vote of the Council, though 
members are at liberty to offer any observations they think fit. 

A generally comprehensive idea of the tendency of the new 
Regulations may be formed from the above rather cursory 
summary. The object unquestionably is to give the educated 
classes, and the classes with a stake in the country, a substantial 
part in its government and the management of its affairs. But 
that part is in the main advisory and not directory or controlling. 
The right of moving resolutions directed to specific points, and 
cast in the form of recommendations, allows to the representatives 
of the people ample facilities for helping the Administration. 
Advice offered in this shape, which has to undergo in public the 
severe test of discussion, imposes on the members responsibilities 
that cannot be evaded—responsibilities to themselves, their people 
and the Crown under which they prosper. The obligation that 
the resolutions should be addressed to Government as recom- 
mendations would largely preclude the putting forward of crude, 
inflammatory, or ill-conceived suggestions. The right of inter- 
pellation similarly permits the opportunity of drawing attention 
to popular grievances or to arbitrary acts of executive authority, 
which otherwise might become the means in unscrupulous hands 
of inflaming the passions of the people. Again, although no 
check is possible on unrestrained zeal or unreasoning partisanship, 
the fact that such questions must be put in proper form, and 
subject to certain conditions, provides a fairly substantial 
guarantee that the right would not, generally speaking, be mis- 
used. Again, the participation of the members in the considera- 
tion of the financial proposals of Government furnishes them with . 
the opportunity of giving, within limits, most valuable assistance 
to Government in dealing with questions of taxation and 
expenditure. 

These and other features in the constitutional experiment that 
has recently been inaugurated mark it as one of the most 
momentous events in the history of India. To an outsider, 
honestly examining the facts, it seems that the Government have 
with wisdom, fairness, and no little generosity accomplished the 
task they undertook. It now remains for those who claim to be 
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the leaders of public opinion in India, or who by their wealth, 
possessions or intelligence exercise an influence, to make the best 
use of the machinery that has been provided for them. As 
observed before, it is not ideally perfect, nor is it designed for a 
state of society which has not as yet come into being in India, 
or, for the matter of that, in many countries of Europe, but in its 
main conceptions and general principles, it is eminently suited 
for the conditions that exist there, and, with a slight readjust- 
ment and modification of details, without interference with the 
principles, it might serve a really beneficent purpose in the pro- 
motion of national welfare. 
AMEER ALI. 
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WE are witnessing just at present a repetition of the phenomenon 
which has been observable at various stages in the public move- 
ment against Belgian misrule on the Congo. Letters and articles 
make their appearance in the newspapers, inspired messages from 
Brussels find wide publicity, all kinds of strings are ingeniously 
pulled, and all in one particular direction—the direction which 
would lead us, if we followed it, to a radically false idea of existing 
circumstances and to a cessation of the national interest in the 
Congo’s future. At every critical period in the history of the long 
struggle whose first chapter was closed with the overthrow of the 
-Leopoldian administration as an independent Government, the 
same thing has occurred. It is curious to note the similitude of 
the effects these efforts produce ; efforts, one may remark in pass- 
ing, which respond so clearly to the desires entertained in certain 
quarters that, even if internal evidence to the contrary were lack- 
ing, it would be difficult to credit them with entire spontaneity. 
In circles where the natural tendency is to regard with dislike any 
agitation on behalf of native races, we find the old suspicions reviv- 
ing that the Congo agitation is engineered by faddists and negro- 
philes, by the class which is rightly or wrongly called the ‘ philan- 
thropic party,’ tainted with dangerous and impracticable idealism. 
In circles where the natural tendency is to fight shy of the pre- 
sentation of a case which seeks to establish an affinity between 
humanitarian principles and economic truths, we find the old 
doubts re-appearing as to whether the persistence of an agitation, 
now that the worst forms of atrocities have decreased, may not, 
after all, conceal the existence of interested motives. The remark- 
able animation admittedly prevailing in the religious world on the 
subject is set down exclusively to missionary evidence, which is 
distrusted ; no account being taken of two important facts : first, 
that missionary evidence, so far as the Congo is concerned, has 
long since been endorsed by Consular evidence; secondly, that 
those who initiated the agitation and have led it throughout, were 
for many years actually opposed by the missionary element, which, 
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far from being responsible for the inauguration of the movement, 
came into it, as an active force, after the first battle had been 
waged and won in the House of Commons and the Unionist 
Government had definitely committed the country to Congo 
reform.’ On the other hand, the demand of the British and 
German Chambers of Commerce for the opening of the Congo to 
trade raises qualms in some breasts, forgetful of the elementary 
truth that the right to buy and to sell, the right to dispose freely of 
negotiable property, withheld from the Congo races since the 
Royal Decrees of 1891-2, is the foundation-stone of human 
liberty. 

In all this there is, as I have remarked, nothing new, and 
therefore nothing which should discourage. It is the penalty a 
movement of the unique character of the Congo reform movement 
—whose appeal is addressed to no particular party in the State, but 
to all parties, to no special class, but to all classes—must expect to 
pay from time to time. That movement knows no boundary of 
party, class, or creed. Its cause has been stated from a platform 
divorced from politics, creed, or even nationality. Therein lies its 
strength. Therein is the explanation of the foothold it has 
acquired. The disadvantages inevitably attending such catho- 
licity of interest can be borne with composure. I submit, how- 
ever, that what was perhaps not unwarranted, on either side, six 
or even three years ago, when the reform movement had 
not been so fully vindicated by evidence now recognised as 
indisputable, nor justified so completely as it has since been 
by the actions and utterances of leading public men, is 
to-day just a little absurd. To affect scepticism of the 
strength of an agitation of which the Foreign Secretary of the 
last Unionist Government and the present Foreign Secretary have 
respectively declared : ‘ Public opinion in this country has been 
more moved over this question than by almost any question of the 
kind which I can remember . . .’ ;? ‘ It is not, I think, too much 
to say that no external question for at least thirty years has moved 
the country so strongly and so vehemently ’* : suggests a strange 
inability to grasp the significance of the repeated expressions of 
public feeling which could alone sanction so striking an avowal. 
It must be a singular perversity of judgment, too, that would attri- 
bute to religious fanaticism or irresponsibility the eloquent mani- 
festo to the nation jointly issued by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the foremost Bishops, the leaders of Nonconformity, and 
the Moderators of the Scottish Churches, of which one recalls the 
following sentences : 

+ Debate and resolution of May 1903, followed by Lord Lansdowne’s circular 


Note of August. 
* Lord Lansdowne, in the Lords, February 24, 1908. 
* Sir Edward Grey, in the Commons, February 26, 1908. 
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The very principles of liberty, for which the British public have con- 
tended for a hundred years, are now at stake. ... In our judgment the 
greatest by far of British interests is the maintenance of the moral force of 
the nation, and the greatest of all risks which the nation can run is the 
abandonment of its moral obligations.‘ 

It must be passing strong convictions which can move Dr. 
Davidson, whose cautious and measured language and sobriety 
of judgment are proverbial, to declare in the House of Lords that 
the Congo question is one which ‘ far transcends all questions of 
contemporary politics.’* A sentiment no less profound of the 
importance for the British people of the moral issues involved in 
this matter could alone, one might suppose, impel Dr. Lang to 
tell a mass meeting in his own archiepiscopal seat that ‘ If any- 
thing, such as a feeling that we must go cautiously, or any other 
reason, led to a slackening of our efforts, we should go down a 
stage in our moral self-respect which would take many centuries to 
enable us to recover.”® 

The Albert Hall, filled to overflowing, faced by Dr. Clifford 
sitting side by side with the Primate, as was seen on the 19th of 
November last, is not an ordinary event, and the Spectator rightly 
said of it : 

When the leaders of all the chief religious communities of England meet 
on the same platform, and with one voice make the same declaration of 
detestation of the state of things for which Britain is to some extent respon- 
sible, the Englishman opens his eyes at the phenomenon and recognises that 
it has an exceptional significance. 

If to recall these things should prove an insufficient corrective 
to the loose talk here and there observable, it would not be easy to 
define a mental outlook that refused to give the weight properly 
attaching to an assertion, on a non-party question, so emphatic 
as that which recently found utterance from the lips of the Prime 
Minister : 

The agitation in this country with regard to Congo reform has been sub- 
jected to much criticism, based on the assumption that it had some political 
motive. The agitation never had any such motive. It is disinterested: it 
is sincere: it has no ulterior or selfish end. It is in no sense impertinent for 
it has regard to a territory and a population towards which by treaty we 
have undertaken solemn obligations.’ 

The truth is that the Congo reform movement has rendered 
and is rendering a great service, not only in regard to the preserva- 
tion of the native races of tropical Africa, but to the cause of 
honest, as opposed to dishonest, administration ; legitimate enter- 
prise, as opposed to illegitimate plunder, in that vast region of the 
earth’s surface. It has exposed an organised system of criminal 


* July 1909. 

° February 1908. 

* At York, December 15, 1909. 
’ Guildhall, November 9, 1909. 
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oppression, carried out on a vast scale, at an enormous cost of 
human life and economic resources. It has dealt that system a 
series of staggering blows, which ensures its rapid disappearance 
if British statesmen are possessed of ordinary courage and fore- 
sight, and if British public opinion is true to its highest instincts. 
It has forced the statesmen of Britain, Germany, and France toa 
still imperfect but, at least, to an acuter realisation of the essen- 
tial principles which must order the administration of the Black 
Belt of Africa by the White over-lord, if that administration is to 
be other than ephemeral and radically disastrous to both races. 
It has been the means of creating the commencement of an 
international conscience in this new and grave contemporary 
problem of tropical African development and management.* It 
has proved that the British people can still be moved to a sense of 
national obligations on an issue in which their material interests 
are unaffected in any concrete or direct manner ; are still respon- 
sive to one of the noblest traditions of the race—the hatred of 
injustice and cruelty ; and are capable of laying aside the differ- 
ences which habitually divide them to unite for a common purpose 
if a case of human interest be presented to them, sound in its 
principles, unshakable in its facts, and logical in its deductions. 
This achievement is not a negligible one. Its effects in their 
varied operation cannot now be fully gauged, but they have 
already been far-reaching, as all those who have some measure of 
responsibility in African affairs are well aware. And those whose 
privilege it is to have taken part in bringing it about are, I venture 
to think, fairly entitled to ask to-day that the facts they adduce, 
and the arguments they put forward in support of them in order 
to justify the attitude they feel impelled to adopt towards recent 
events in Belgium, shall receive that measure of public attention 
which the character of their efforts in the past warrants them in 
claiming. 

The evils of Congo misrule have never had but one scientific 
cause. They have never admitted of but one scientific remedy. 
For nineteen years—for seventeen years under the African flag of 
King Leopold, for a year and a half under the Belgian flag—the 
Congo has been pillaged, not administered. That has been the 
cause. The Congo must be administered, not pillaged. Belgium 
must cease to be the exploiter and become the trustee. That is the 
only remedy. For nineteen years a few Belgians have abstracted 
enormous wealth from the Congo. Belgium, or rather, the 
Belgian Government, having annexed the Congo, must for a 


* Witness the foundation of a Congo Reform Association in the United 
States; a similar organisation in France and Switzerland, supported by men 
whose names are household words; the messages of sympathy received by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury last November from Germany and elsewhere, etc., etc. 
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number of years to come put back into the Congo a proportion of 
the wealth her late King and his financial friends have wrung from 
it. They took it out in rubber, copal, and ivory. Belgium must 
restore it in hard cash. If she cannot afford to do so, she would 
be wise to invite others to her assistance. If she declines to take 
either course, two alternatives are left her : either to give up the 
Congo voluntarily or rest content with a share of its government, 
or to perpetuate the main features of the Leopoldian system— 
ie. to rely for the bulk of her colonial revenue upon slave labour. 
The first alternative need not be here discussed. If Belgium 
pursues the second alternative, Belgium will do so in the face of 
daily growing dangers to her position of neutrality, and even inde- 
pendence, in Europe, because in the teeth of civilised protest and 
in violation of the treaty obligations she has contracted with the 
Great Powers, as the inheritor of the ‘ Congo Free State.’ And 
to such a situation there can be sooner or later but one ending. 
It behoves the Powers guarantors of Belgian neutrality to prevent 
Belgian politicians from driving the Belgian people, and with 
them other peoples to whom the future of Belgium cannot be 
indifferent, along a road so full of peril. Especially does it behove 
Great Britain, whose diplomacy has been marked in this Congo 
matter by a series of unparalleled blunders and miscalculations, 
to shake itself together and abandon the attitude of laissez-faire 
and facile opportunism which, varied by spasmodic jerks under 
the pressure of public opinion, have represented British official 
‘policy ’ towards the Congo since 1903. 

That is the naked truth, and while the demise of King Leopold, 
the accession of a new and assuredly better King, believed to be 
well-informed, intelligent, having personal acquaintance with the 
Congo, anxious to do right, and the continued presence in the 
Belgian Chamber of a statesman® to whose prestige events, aided 
by his own splendid past record in this matter, and his recent 
enterprise in twice visiting the Congo, have given an influence for 
good far out-ranging the distinguished position he holds in Belgian 
party politics, are so many events which make for hopefulness, 
they do not and cannot alter the naked truth. Belgium must 
either manage the Congo on twentieth-century lines, in accordance 
with treaty obligations, or she must continue to manage it, as it has 
been managed in the past, on sixteenth-century lines. Halfway 
house there is none which shelters a permanent solution. To 
manage the Congo on twentieth-century lines Belgium must pay. 
It is because the Belgian Colonial Minister’s reform scheme makes 
no such provision (coupled with other features which I shall touch 
upon presently) that British public opinion and British public 


* M. Vandervelde, leader of the Belgian Labour Party, and, I hope, future 
Colonial Minister in a Coalition Government. 
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men cannot consistently or with honour retreat from the position 
which historical obligations, and their own actions and repeated 
declarations during the past six years, have combined to place 
them in. 

It is a commonplace that the grant-in-aid, or loan, for adminis- 
trative purposes has become the test of civilised intent in the 
administration of a tropical African dependency until the develop- 
ment of trade, commerce, and industry, combined, in most cases, 
with an annual tax of moderate dimensions levied upon the native 
(as a direct contribution towards an Administration which provides 
him with new trade markets and opportunities of personal enrich- 
ment), have rendered the dependency independent of the Mother- 
country. Let us glance at the manner in which the British and 
German taxpayers are recognising the duties and responsibilities 
of Empire by contributing towards such of their tropical African 
dependencies as have not yet become self-supporting. 


Britisn 
Grant-in-aid for 


Dependency Administrative 
sine ee 
Nyassaland ; ; ‘ ‘ 4 a ‘ . 15,000 
Uganda. ‘ " 3 : - : / 95,000 
British East Africa . ‘ ; : : , . 138,000 
Northern Nigeria : : . . 290,000 
Total . ° < . " ‘ . £538,000 


The total area of these four tropical dependencies is 698 396 square 
miles, and the total population is 16,900,000. 





GERMAN 
Grant-in-aid for 
Dependency Administrative 
——— 
Cameroons . E ‘ ‘ : ; . . . 119,293 
German East Africa . 5 ‘ , i : . 179,840 
Total . ¥ ; * ; ’ . £298,633 


The total area of these two tropical dependencies is 574,209 square 
miles, and the total population is estimated to lie between eleven 
and thirteen millions. 

Thus, even if normal conditions had prevailed for some years 
past in the Congo and trade and industry had developed (and with 
them, of course, revenue from Customs) as they have done, speak- 
ing generally, under the influence of normal rule in the British 
and German protectorates mentioned above, the very least which 
the Belgian taxpayer might be expected to disburse in order to 
provide for the fit and proper administration of a territory 900,000 
square miles in extent would be 500,000/. per annum. 
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But the Congo, as I have said, and as all the world now knows, 
has been plundered, not administered, and plundered with a ruth- 
less ferocity and a complete indifference for the morrow which 
have produced a condition of things demanding on the part of the 
Congo Government’s successors very much greater expenditure 
to set right than would otherwise have been necessary. The 
country has been ravaged, the people have been decimated and 
impoverished, the social life of the native communities shattered 
and wrecked. There has been no pretence at administration. 
There is not a recognised Native Council from one end of the 
Congo to the other. Thousands of chiefs have been slain or 
replaced by upstarts—chosen not infrequently from the ranks of 
the native soldiers—and native laws and customs have been totally 
ignored. Native industries, such as weaving and smelting and 
canoe-building, have died or are fast decaying. Disease sweeps 
through the country—not sleeping-sickness merely, although that 
is making great inroads upon an exhausted and underfed popula- 
tion, but pulmonary complaints, brought on by exposure in the 
forests under the system of forced rubber and copal collection, and 
divers ailments to which the native-born African is particularly 
susceptible when subject to abnormal conditions involving mental 
distress grafted upon the natural physical hardships of the 
primitive forest-dweller’s life. For evidence of that mental 
distress one need not go further afield than the long series of 
Consular reports, beginning with Consul Casement’s in 1903 to 
Consul Thesiger’s in 1909, where it is to be found abundant and 
pitiful. 

A work of laborious reconstruction, of inexhaustible patience, 
of generosity—that is what the Congo cries aloud for. That work 
cannot be done without money, without those national sacrifices 
which M. Vandervelde declares he will not cease to urge his 
fellow-countrymen to make ‘ in order to repair an evil they have 
wrongly too long tolerated.’*® 

It is not solely the absence from the Belgian Government’s 
reform scheme or from the Colonial Budget for 1910 of any grant- 
in-aid or loan to meet ordinary administrative expenditure which 
supplies proof, either that the needs of the Congo are still not 
understood in Belgium or that there is no intention to fulfil the 
long-delayed requirements which duty, justice, and mercy alike 
exact of Belgium. The failure—eighteen months after annexa- 
tion—to realise the position has its positive as well as its negative 
aspect. Side by side with it is to be observed the fact, astounding 
when bracketed with the unredeemed pledges given to H.M. 
Government in 1908, and with the protestations of philanthropic 
motive sent out from Brussels, that Belgium expects from the 

10 Contemporary Review, December 1909. 
VoL. LXVII—No. 397 EE 
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labour of a debilitated and enfeebled population that it shall supply 
her this year with more than 50 per cent. of her total Congo 
revenues; indeed, with a good deal more, since, the Belgian 
Government being the principal importer and exporter, the 
revenue from Customs which figures in the Budget is largely 
fictitious. Expressed in revenue, native labour, in this the second 
year of a strictly Belgian administration of the Congo, is called 
upon to provide 839,9001." out of a total (nominal) revenue of 
1,589 8121. 

If we compare the Congo with the British and German depen- 
dencies in tropical Africa already alluded to, we arrive at this 
result : 











| Direct Contribution | Contribution by 
ie Area Population Cs Ukeon et towards Upteep 
Administration +* tration 
Nyassaland | & £ 
Uganda. 
British East 
Africa 1,016,905 | 18,761,30375 326,899 546,000 
Cameroons | (Hut and Poll | 
German East taxes) 
Africa 
Congo. 3 900,000 | 15,000,0007+ 839,900 74 Nil 














Nor do these figures convey anything like a complete idea of 
the relative situations. In the first place, they leave altogether 
out of account the enormous levies upon the Congo natives o} 
staple foodstuffs wherewith to feed the army (of which more 
anon) and its hangers-on, and the tens of thousands of paid native 
labourers employed in the multifarious duties required by a 
Government which is itself the chief exploiter of the country. 
Careful inquiries give as a very low estimate a total of 100,000 
individuals, comprising soldiers, paid workmen on the stations, 


4 Labour-tax, expressed in rubber, 535,900/.; ivory, 18,0007. ; copal, 11,200/.— 
‘taxes’ in kind. Poll-tax (on women as well as men), 80,000/.—in coin. Labour- 
tax, expressed in gold from the Kilo Mines, worked for Government account by 
native labour, 100,8007. Government profits in enforced rubber, copal, and ivory 
collection in the Concessions, 94,0002. 

12 IT have left Northern Nigeria out of this reckoning, although its inclusion 
would strengthen my case, because, while direct taxation there obtaining is levied, 
so far as the major portion of the country is concerned, by the native States them- 
selves, the British local administration takes a share of it. Statistics are not 
available for the presentation of a picture which would be accurate in every parti- 
cular. The total revenue of the dependency from all sources in 1908 was 520,000/., 
290,0007. of which was contributed by the British taxpayer. 

18 Reckoning the estimated population of Cameroons at the lowest figure—one 
million. 

14 The population of the Congo is estimated throughout at fifteen millions 


See note p. 419. 
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their women, children and retainers, paid workmen on the rail- 
way, etc., and the servants of the White officials, but excluding 
the small army of irregular soldiers and paid workmen kept by the 
concessionnaires, whom the ‘bush’ native must feed. It is also 
a low estimate to reckon that each unit will consume foodstuffs to 
the equivalent of 5s. per month. The Congo natives may there- 
fore be regarded as furnishing the Administration, in addition to 
the labour expressed in revenue, the labour necessitated to culti- 
vate produce and prepare staple food-supplies (mainly kwanga— 
i.e, prepared bread-puddings and fish), to the total value of 
300,000/. per annum. In the second place, the figures in the 
table represent, so far as the British and German dependencies 
are concerned, the direct contributions of native communities who 
are recognised as possessing negotiable wealth, who can grow 
crops for sale to the White man, who can trade in the raw produce 
their country yields and their labour brings into the market. In 
other words, these contributions are paid by a native population 
to whom the presence of the White man means, in principle and 
in practice, increasing opportunities for wealth-raising, for the 
improvement of their material position, for new trade markets. 
But on the Congo the native since 1891 has been deprived of all 
negotiable wealth.“* The only articles he could sell which would 
pay transport to Europe—rubber, ivory, and copal—have been 
treated as the property of the White over-lord, in the person either 
of the official or of his partner the concessionnaire. Those articles 
the native has had to collect, not for barter, but as tribute. To 
collect those articles he has been driven, and is being driven, at 
the muzzle of the rifle and at the end of the lash ; to collect those 
articles his labour has been, and is being, commandeered by brutal 
force. In the course of the last nineteen years he has sweated 
those articles with blood and tears. In the last eleven he has 
poured them on Antwerp’s quays to the value of twenty-one 
million pounds sterling. In exchange he has reaped, not mer- 
chandise, but death, destruction, impoverishment, and misery, 
while the proceeds of his labour went to fill the pockets of Belgian 
shareholders, to beautify Belgian cities, and to minister to the 
more or less reputable whims of a royal megalomaniac. 

We are told that from the 1st of July of this year the native in 
one half the Congo is to be free to sell the products of his soil and 
labour. The international aspects of that concession I propose to 


touch upon in a moment. Meanwhile, it is well to note that the 


portion of the Congo where the economic liberties of the native, 
solemnly guaranteed twenty-five years. ago by the signatory 
Powers of the Berlin Act, are at length to be restored, includes, 


20 4703 ‘gardes régionaux’ for the two. These I take to be equivalent to our 
Cataracts district is excluded. I refer, of course, to the vast Upper Congo, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the térritory. 
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for its major part, the basin of the Kasai. The races of the Kasai 
now furnish one-half of the rubber which is exported from the 
Congo. They furnish it through the medium of a Rubber Trust, 
named the Kasai Company, in which the Belgian Government 
holds half the shares. There is no hint of the suppression of that 
Trust, and without its suppression, energetically called for by 
Consul Thesiger in his report’*—the publication of which involves 
the British Government in an endorsement of their Consul’s 
demand—the concession is meaningless, for no independent 
merchant could compete against so powerful a rival which has 
established an organised terrorism in the country. The Consul’s 
disclosures notwithstanding; the repeated assurances of the 
Belgian Government, consequent upon those disclosures, that 
the ‘system ’ in force in the Kasai would be modified last year 
notwithstanding ; an analysis of the inward Congo steamers for 
1909 shows that the Trust not only imported an equal quantity, 
but actually a slightly larger quantity, of rubber in 1909 than in 
1907 or in 1908. The Trust has made net profits to the extent of 
@ million-and-a-half sterling in the last eight years on a working 
capital of 40,000/., and a hundredth part of each full share, whose 
par value is ‘ undesignated,’ but, having regard to the working 
capital and to the number of shares, is 101., is quoted to-day on the 
Antwerp Stock Exchange at 41. 12s. The Consul describes the 
natives as terrorised by armed soldiers in their villages, exhausted 
by incessant demands for rubber, which are so heavy, indeed, that 


the villagers have no time to attend even to the necessities of life, and 
many of the capitas (native corporals) told me they had orders not to allow 
the natives to clear the ground for cultivation, to hunt, or to fish, as it took 
up time which should be spent in making rubber. . . . Their huts are falling 
into ruin, their fields are uncultivated, and the people are short of food. . . . 
Everywhere they are dying off. 


Upon what tribunal can Belgium call to justify her non- 
recognition of the universal law regulating modern administrative 
conceptions in the treatment of subject races? Even if the Congo 
were not bound by international stipulations in which the civilised 
Powers guarantee the welfare of its native races, on what plea of 
decency or safety could Belgium, alone among the nations, inter- 
pret her trusteeship towards a subject people by what Sir Edward 
Grey describes as ‘ methods indistinguishable from slavery ’— 
by what the same statesman portrays as compelling the ‘ native 
population to labour compulsorily under the guise of taxation ’?" 
What fatal defect obscures the vision of those who ask this country 
to acquiesce in the prolongation of so untenable a status quo, in 

16 Africa No. 1, 1909. 


17 British despatch, June 1909. 
18 At Sheffield, October 22, 1909. 
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order that our relations with Belgium may improve! One can 
understand Belgian appeals in that sense, but for Englishmen to 
make them is surely to found a very low estimate of the national 
honour. 

Closely related to the fundamental flaws in the Belgian reform 
proposals, dealt with above, is the question of the native army 
in the Congo. The main duties of the regular Congo soldiery, 
and of the irregular ‘sentries’ armed by the concessionnaires, 
have coincided hitherto with the principal object of the Belgian 
holders of the country. These troops have been the agents 
through which the plunder of the Congo’s riches has been carried 
out; the ‘tax-gatherers.” One need not enlarge upon so well- 
known a fact, beyond recalling that the ascertained character of 
the ‘ Force Publique ’ induced the Italian Government, thanks to 
the courageous campaign of Captain Santini, Catholic Deputy for 
Rome, to withhold its sanction from Italian officers serving on the 
Congo. It might have been supposed that a project for ‘ reform,’ 
the substitution of administration for pillage, would have carried 
with it provisions for the immediate reduction of a force dispro- 
portionately large for the requirements of any normal rule. The 
Belgian Government’s reform scheme provides not for a decrease, 
but for an increase, in the native army, from 14,500 native ranks 
to between 16,000 and 17,000 native ranks, under the pretence of 
‘protecting the European trader.’ If the hypothetical European 
trader on the Congo requires protection, it will be rather from the 
‘bandits and assassins’ (to quote the words of one of the few 
distinguished Belgian officers who have commanded the ‘ Force 
Publique ’—Major Lemaire) composing a native army which 
has carried devastation into the four corners of the Congo, than 
from the unarmed and broken population of the villages or river 
banks where he may set up his store. A comparison of the 
military forces maintained by Britain, Germany, France, and 
Belgium in the Black Belt of Africa is instructive. 
| 


























BRITAIN | 
Dependency | Area in sq. miles | Population a 

| ee Fe CET See eters gre gice rh , i eee 
Nyassaland , 43,608 997,217 | 48619 
Uganda . : i : 223,500 2,764,086 950 
British East Africa . 175,588 4,000,000 1,150 

| Northern Nigeria... 255,700 9,161,700 3,141 

———. . . 77,260 6,500,000 1,768 
Gold Coast . .. 119,260 1,486,433 1,417 
Sierra Leone. ‘ ; 30,000 1,027,000 449 

in 3,619 90,354 128 


19 The Nyassaland force does duty for N.E. Rhodesia, where no native soldiers 
are maintained. 
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Population Rank 


Cameroons F r ’ 191,180 1 to 3 millions 1,800 
German East Africa . il 383,079 10 millions 2,528 


FRANCE 


French West Africa . +] 1,585,810 8,867,000 8,616 
French Equatorial Africa . | 669,280 5,000,000 3,800” 


BELGIUM 
Congo é : P ‘ 900,000 15,000,000 Between 


16,000 and 
17,000 
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Total Native 
Ranks 


Total Area in 


sq. miles Total Population 








netsh 606 pintzenhay 928,535 26,026,790 9,489 
Germany . . . 574,209 12,000,000 3,828 
France . . .  .| 2,256,090 13,867,000 12,416 
a 900,000 15,000,000 16,500 

















These figures possess an eloquence in themselves which hardly 
requires accentuation. Nevertheless, it may be advisable to point 
out that whereas the native population of the Congo is pagan, and 
on that account incapable of combined inter-tribal offensive action, 
while there is hardly a tribe left in the Congo to-day (apart from 
the Azande and their offshoots in the Welle) in the least able to 
oppose an organised resistance to attack, and while the popula- 
tion as a whole is broken and crushed, the British dependencies 
above enumerated contain some seven or eight million 
Mohammedans and powerful organised Native States; the 
French dependencies contain at least an equal number of 
Mohammedans — the fighting ‘tawny’ races who carried 
the success of their arms throughout the Niger bend to 
the confines of the forest belt; the German dependencies, 
especially the Northern Cameroons, also comprise Mohammedan 
tribes, the Fulani of Adamawa notably, having proved them- 
selves, on occasion, formidable foes. For an area equal to the 
Congo containing a population nearly twice as large, Britain 


70 4703 ‘ gardes régionaux’ for the two. These I take to be equivalent to our 
and the German civil police, and, therefore, do not include. 
21 Reckoning two millions for the Cameroons. 
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finds under 10,000 soldiers sufficient, and she is, moreover, re- 
ducing them in the immediate future: Belgium requires 16,500. 
For an area not far short of three times the size of the Congo, and 
a population probably larger than the Congo,” France is satisfied 
with 12,416 soldiers : Belgium requires 16,500. For an area more 
than half the size of the Congo and a population almost as large, 
Germany needs less than 4000 soldiers : Belgium requires 16,500. 
Why ? 

It remains to be said that according to the official figures for 
the 1910 Budget (and the figures work out at the same ratio in 
the 1909 Budget) Belgium pays her regular native soldiers at 
the rate of 31. 3s. per annum, partly in cash and partly in mer- 
chandise! The average British figure is 151. per annum. The 
German average is considerably more ; the French average, as far 
as I can ascertain, 2/1. to 31. less. 

When Belgium annexed the Congo Free State she took over 
95,534 Albini rifles with bayonets, 614 Mauser rifles, 4,000,000 
rounds of Albini ball cartridge, 1,000,000 blank cartridges, 
1,600,000 caps for Mauser ball cartridges, 100,000 Browning ball 
cartridges, and 185 guns of various patterns, including 42 75-milli- 
metre Krupps, 13 Nordenfeldts (57-millimetre), and 62 Norden- 
feldts (47-millimetre). 

The Belgian Government provides in the Budget for 1910 for 
an increased expenditure of 80,0001. upon armaments. 

These particulars must surely give food for thought to the 
most unreflective. 

On two other points of importance does the Belgian reform 
scheme fall short of what is claimed of Belgium if she is to dis- 
charge the threefold requisites of Treaty obligations, international 
comity, and the unwritten laws of nations. Her Government’s 
reform scheme, which, together with the Budget for 1910, has now 
been voted by the Chamber, excludes freedom of trade between the 
natives of the Congo and the outer world until (as before men- 
tioned) the 1st of July of this year in one half the Congo; July of 
next year in one-third of the other half ; July 1912 in another third 
of the other half, while in the last third—comprising the areas 
known as concessionnaire areas—no time limit whatever is 
assigned. T'wo of the five concessions affected by the last provi- 
sion, or lack of provision, have been ‘ run’ by the officials of the 
Administration for the past three years—the A.B.I.R. and the 
Anversoise. The atrocities perpetrated in these concessions have 


22 The population of the Congo, originally over-estimated by Stanley, is 
variously stated by Belgian Ministers (not by Congo officials: there has been no 
census), presumably to dazzle the Belgian electorate, at from twenty to thirty 
millions. These figures are fantastic. The Congo does not now contain more than 
fifteen millions at an outside estimate. Consular advices put it down at twelve. 
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admittedly almost equalled those of the old ‘Crown domain.’ 
In April of last year M. Vandervelde was assured by the 
Belgian Colonial Minister, in reply to a question in the 
Chamber, that the so-called rubber ‘tax’ would be abandoned 
in these concessions as from July (1909), in order to give 
the population a ‘close time’: the steamers from the 
Congo have brought more rubber to Antwerp from these 
areas in the last half of 1909 than they did in the first half! That 
is by the way. The latest direct intelligence from the Concessions 
(Bussira Concession) comes from Dr. Dérpinghaus, a German of 
distinguished connexions, and brings us down to June of last year, 
In his published report to the German Government, Dr. Dérping- 
haus discloses a state of affairs of the most shocking character, 
showing that the worse forms of atrocities would appear to be still 
rampant in remote parts, and that the Bussira Concessionnaire 
Company, like the Kasai Company, habitually violates every law 
human and divine. This also is by the way. 

The attitude of the Belgian Government in respect of trade 
rights is quite untenable. As the Newcastle Chamber of Com- 
merce points out in a Memorandum to the Foreign Office 
despatched last November— 

Neither the Congo Government nor the Belgian Government have any 
option at all in the matter of freedom of trade in the Congo. The Act of 
Berlin is specific. It leaves no discretion to the European rulers of the Congo 
on this point. The Chamber’s contention is that it is the duty of his 
Majesty’s Government to insist upon British Treaty rights being observed 
forthwith all over the Congo. 


If the Act of Berlin is specific the British Treaty of 1884 with the 
predecessors of the Belgian Government is equally so, and it con- 
tains a ‘specific’ provision for the continuity of obligations in 
the event of the Congo changing hands. The demand of the 
Newcastle Chamber of Commerce will probably be supported at 
the conference of the Associated Chambers in March. The 
German Chambers of Commerce and the German Colonial Society 
have made similar representations to the Imperial Chancellor. 
Since Belgium annexed the Congo, the German Government has 
had three cases, the British Government one case, and the Portu- 
guese Government one case brought before them of unlawful 
interference with freedom of trade on the Congo, of which their 
respective subjects have been the victims at the hands of the 
Belgian authorities. It is obvious that a situation of this kind 

23 Nevertheless, the President of the A.B.I.R. was appointed last year by the 
Belgian Government to preside over the committee selected to report upon the 
Congo Budget for 1909! He retains his seat in the Senate, and acts, upon occasion, 
as its Vice-President! Probably the most comprehensive indictment of the 
A.B.I.R. is that contained in the Report. of the Belgian Commission of Inquiry 
(1905). 
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is liable to give rise at any moment to violent remedies on: the 
spot, and that, if persisted in, it will involve Belgium in a quarrel 
with any one of the great signatory Powers which, at a given 
moment, chooses to look upon its subjects’ rights as of greater 
moment than Belgian susceptibilities or tactical moves on the 
diplomatic chess-board. It is equally patent that so long as the 
native of the Congo is debarred from the vulgar human right of 
buying and selling, he is a slave. 

If the attitude of the Belgian Government is incompatible with 
its professions in this regard, what can one say of its persistent 
refusal to recognise the validity of native tribal and communal 
tenure in land? This was set aside in comprehensive and whole- 
sale fashion by the Leopoldian decrees of 1891-2 claiming all the 
products of the soil as the property of the ‘ State ’—the State being 
the Sovereign. By a long series of arrétés and regulations the 
truly wonderful theory was evolved that all land outside the native 
villages and food plantations was ‘ unoccupied,’ and that native 
rights could not be recognised as valid unless the native produced 
a certificate of ownership showing that he had been in continuous 
occupation for twenty years! This of the raw savage of the 
tropical African Forest! The interpretation thus given to ‘ vacant 
land’ has been clung to by the Belgian Government with an 
obstinacy wholly unintelligible save on one hypothesis. It is, of 
course, contrary to the treaties negotiated by Stanley with the 
Native Chiefs, which were the instruments that secured recogni- 
tion of King Leopold’s sovereign rights over the Congo. It is 
contrary, too, to a mass of information relative to native land 
tenure accumulated for many years from various sources, much 
of it Belgian and all of it accessible to the Belgian Government. 
These data were recently summarised and presented to H.M. 
Government by the writer in a Memorandum, and several chapters 
of a recent volume** on the Congo question are devoted to the same 
subject. It is hard to understand what the Belgian Government 
hopes to gain in maintaining, despite proven facts and historical 
records to the contrary, that the native tribes and communities 
of the Congo differ from those of every other known region of 
tropical Africa. Except in part of the Katanga, the question of 
land per se, as between the European and the native, will never 
arise until and unless the African tropics become not only habit- 
able, but colonisable, in the proper sense of the term, by the 
White race. Recognition of native rights in land is the basis of 
all constructive European administration in tropical Africa. It is 
the A BC of tropical African Government, just as it is the keystone 
to the arch of native law and custom, the foundation of all native 
economy and sociology. A course of study of British West African 

24 Great Britain and the Congo. By E. D. Morel. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
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Colonial reports would be beneficial to M. Renkin and his col- 
leagues. But if you speak to the average Belgian about native 
law and custom, he looks upon you as a lunatic. And when one 
reads in the Report elaborated by the Budget Committee of the 
Belgian Chamber upon the Congo Budget for 1910 a comparison 
between the land legislation of the Congo and that of tropical 
African dependencies under other Governments—highly detri- 
mental to the latter—it is really difficult to see how ignorance so 
pompously expressed and so invincible can be overcome. 

Of course the rights of the natives in their land are, in practice, 
secured to them the moment the monopoly over the products of 
the soil is really removed, and they can dispose freely of those 
products, but not before; and the sinister aspect of the Belgian 
‘vacant land ’ argument lies precisely here—that the monopoly is 
not removed, that the natives are not free to trade, and will not 
be until the Congo is thrown open to legitimate commerce, and 
the greatest monopoly in land, produce and human life which the 
world has probably ever known is a thing of the past—not on 
paper, but aetually so. 

I conclude by quoting the last sentence in the Prime Minister’s 
speech already referred to : ‘It (the Congo agitation) . . . regards 
a territory towards which by treaty we have undertaken solemn 
obligations.’ 

This cardinal fact has been brought out in every Government 
despatch since 1903; in every speech made by members of the 
Liberal and Unionist Governments referring to the subject; in 
every one of the.fourteen British Parliamentary debates to which 
the Congo question has given rise in the last six years ; upon every 
public platform, at great mass meetings all over the country. It 
was emphasised yet again by Sir Edward Grey at Sheffield last 
October, when he drew the clear and necessary distinction between 
the Congo and such matters as the internal affairs of Russia or 
Sefior Ferrer’s execution as they respectively affect this country 
—its honour, its obligations, its responsibilities. 

This nation is pledged to the hilt to secure for the Congo races 
just government. Just government is not securable by fine 
phrases, but by specific measures. Just government for the Congo 
is impossible unless the people responsible for its administration 
is prepared to staunch the wounds which have been inflicted and 
begin the indispensable work of reconstruction. And that is out 
of the question without national sacrifices, without a grant-in-aid 
or loan for administrative purposes; without the adoption of a 
policy based upon the open door for the development of com- 
mercial relations, the abrogation of slave labour, i.e., the so-called 
‘labour-tax ’ for revenue purposes, a substantial decrease in the 
parasitica] horde of soldiery, and recognition of native rights in 
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land.” No one expects that the Belgian Government, or any 
Government, can or could cure the effects of the evils which 
have racked and torn the Congo for so long, in a year, or even in a 
decade. But—as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle puts it—‘ we should 
not be worthy to be the sons of our fathers ’ if we did not go forward 
on the plain path of national duty, and insist that before the year 
is out the cause of those evils, the Leopoldian System and all 
that pertains to it, shall be swept away and replaced by normal 
rule. 

It is not too much to say that the whole future of the African 
- tropics and the relation of their peoples with the outer world is 
at stake in the issue which the criminality of a few men, the 
complicity or the ignorance of a larger number, and the cowardice 
of diplomacy have combined to thrust upon the world. 


‘E, D. Moret. 


25 The conception prevailing in Belgian official circles appears to be that 
the Congo is, in a literal sense, the possession of Belgium, an extension in Africa 
of the Belgian State; instead of an African protectorate, of which Belgium, 
subject to international recognition, is the trustee. If this conception is removed 
and legislation is evolved defining the word ‘State,’ on the Congo, to mean 
the native tribes and communities under the egis of Belgium as the paramount 
power, protected by her in their rights and customary law, the land question 
settles itself. The native tribes and communities of the Congo have been treated 
hitherto. as though they were tenants upon the property of a ‘State’ in which 
they form no part! 
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THE NEW POWER IN IRELAND 


DuRINnG the last seven years there has been going on, to the incon- 
venience of all political parties, and almost unknown to the 
general public, a transformation of unique interest in the relations 
between the races which divide Ireland, and in their mutual 
attitude towards the Empire. For the first time in a history of 
many centuries of spoliation and oppression on the one side and 
unconquerable resistance on the other, a means has been found of 
making the substantial interests of the warring races and creeds 
identical, and at the same time of making their fusion an event of 
no less happy augury for the neighbouring island, whose interest, 
or at least state-craft, once lay in preventing it. 

The only other two attempts at national reconciliation which 
have any resemblance to the present were foredoomed to failure. 
The nominal union of Irishmen symbolised by Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment and by the noble pageantry of the Volunteer movement of 
1782 was rather rhetorical than real. It left three-fourths of the 
population out in the cold of civil, religious, and economic slavery, 
and promised the Catholic Gaels little present advantage beyond 
garlands of flowers around their chains, while the blandishments 
of the Irish nobles and gentry for their serfs were heard of with 
scarcely less uneasiness in England than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by the American Colonies. 

The only approach to a genuine outburst of friendliness to 
England on the part of the Irish masses, on the other hand, was 
that evoked by the genius of Gladstone and Parnell during the 
strangely underrated alliance of 1885-90—that period of general 
forgiveness of bitter personal as well as historic wrongs which the 
thoughtless or the ignorant of both nations think they have suffi- 
ciently dismissed to the derision of history with the nickname of 
‘The Union of Hearts.’ But here again there was a fatal flaw. 
The Loyal Protestant Minority were not only missing from the 
pact ; they were against it almost to a man and to the verge of 
frenzy. ‘To the average occupant of a London ‘bus, who is said 
to govern England, and who was innocent of the slightest 
suspicion that ‘the Irish Esau’ had rather more to forgive 
than be forgiven, the new-born friendliness of Irish peasants 
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only a few years before seething with rebellion and locked in 
deadly conflict with the Liberal Party themselves, weighed but 
little against the fact that the Loyal Protestant Minority—his 
own kith and kin, his own ‘Irish garrison ’—were kindled into a 
state of open and flaming disaffection by the Home Rule Bill of 
1886, and, making all allowance for tall talk, were quite plainly 
quivering with the terror of being stripped of their property and 
subjected to Roman Catholic ascendancy of a character which 
reminiscences of their own exercise of power enabled them vividly 
to picture.’ 

It would be, perhaps, too much to say that if the genial 
Colonel Saunderson and the delightfully honest-hearted Mr. 
William Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, with a couple of their graver co- 
religionists, had been bidden to a round-table conference with 
their fellow-countrymen from the opposite camp such as 
assembled in the Dublin Mansion House seventeen years later, in 
place of being mocked for their fears and quizzed over their 
rebellious threatenings, they might have hit upon some scheme 
of national reconciliation such as English genius, in its most 
inspired hour, could never as happily adjust to Irish susceptibili- 
ties. The time was not yet for the success, or even for the 
attempt. Neither side had yet begun to feel the lassitude of the 
fratricidal battle. In the savage but horridly expressive phrase 
afterwards used in another fratricidal fury: ‘The knives were 
out!’ Gladstone, it is true, endeavoured to satiate the landed 
men, who formed the blood and bone of the Loyal Minority, by 


1 That the civil war for which active preparations were going on in Ulster 
was largely of English party manufacture, like most of the evil chances of Irish 
history since the Union, one characteristic anecdote will sufficiently indicate. It will 
be remembered that the Tory Party went to the General Election of 1885 with the 
broadest hints of Hungarian Home Rule for their Irish allies, and after a romantic 
assignation of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in a vacant London mansion with the 
Irish Leader. Shortly after the disappointing results were announced, one of the 
most potent of the Tory leaders—a man, notwithstanding anything here set down, 
of keen knowledge of Ireland and unquestionable sympathy with her aspirations— 
met Mr. Justin McCarthy at a friend’s London dinner-table and discussed the situa- 
tion ‘ between the cheese and the pear.’ ‘ Well, McCarthy,’ was his observation, ‘I 
did my best for you as long as there was any chance of pulling our unfortunate 
party through. We've broken down, and now I shall have to do my best against 
you.’ And, a few weeks afterwards, he was over haranguing a mass meeting of 
hot-brained Orangemen in Belfast and announcing that ‘ Ulster would fight and 
Ulster would be right.’ Even the staid Sir Stafford Northcote, who had not the 
excuse of young blood, but who, no doubt, could plead all the English party 
politician’s ignorance into what a powder magazine he was bringing his own not 
very inflammable eloquence, made a tour of the enraged districts of Ulster with 
a@ series of speeches which all unconsciously did more to provoke immediate riot 
and rebellion than could be beaten out of all the drums of all the lodges that find 
celestial music in ‘The Battle of the Boyne.’ Nor was the other English party, 
or our own party, free from similar indiscretions in the opposite direction. No 
candid man will now dispute that, however extravagant were the threats of 
armed resistance to Home Rule upon any large scale, the alarm and spirit of revolt 
on which the party politicians worked were altogether genuine and formidable. 
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offering to compel the Irish tenants to pay them considerably in 
excess of the sum for which the Land Conference settlement, 
crippled though it was, has since secured them the ownership of 
their holdings. But, even if the Gladstone Purchase Bill were 
anything more substantial than a skeleton put together at a few 
weeks’ notice as an appendix to a Home Rule Bill already past 
praying for, a proposal for the total abolition of landlordism, no 
matter on what sumptuous terms, would have sounded to the Irish 
landlords of that day, who felt the heady wine of privilege still 
proudly coursing in their blood, as little less scandalous than the 
abolition of the Throne. At the same time, the purchase pro- 
posals, which were scoffed at by the landlords as the price of 
expatriation as well as expropriation, finally sealed the fate of the 
Gladstone-cum-Parnell coalition with the quiet British elector, 
since the party politician did not scruple to hold up before his eyes 
@ vision of hundreds of millions of British sovereigns hurtling 
through the air, in addition to all the rest of the venerable institu- 
tions to be torn into fragments by the constitutional earthquake 
shock which he was called upon to set going. Agreement between 
Irishmen themselves was at the moment as impracticable as a 
combination between fire and water. The bewildered British 
elector at the General Election of 1886 without hesitation rejected 
the proffered friendship of the Irish majority, in tenderness for a 
minority, who claimed to be of his own blood, and whose faults 
and misfortunes were at all events largely of England’s own 
making. 

Five years followed of exultant repression on the winning side 
and stubborn resistance from the vanquished. The bitter recol- 
lections of the Mitchelstown massacre, and of the barbarous 
evictions by which the Plan of Campaign was avenged, might well 
have undone all the amazing progress made towards a better 
understanding between the two peoples and written the old 
passionate decree : Nullus amor populis nec federa sunto! anew 
on the hearts of the young generations. Happily, throughout 
those years of common stress and travail between the English and 
Irish haters of coercion, the cheerfulness with which one historic 
British party sacrificed its unity and devoted whatever strength 
remained in its shattered ranks to the service of the beaten cause 
—the quiet fortitude with which Privy Councillors like Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, high-strung idealists like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, austere 
worshippers of law and order like Mr. John Morley himself—even 
Englishwomen of station and refinement like Lady Sandhurst, 
Lady Robinson, Mrs. W. P. Byles, and Miss Amy Mander— 
braved scenes of police violence, imprisonment, and social 
penalties more hurtful still, in order to share the perils and cheer 
the hearts of their Irish brethren—above all, the undaunted con- 
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fidence with which the Liberal leader lifted up his voice as a 
trumpet over the conflict in its darkest moments, did wonders to 
take the sting out of the resentment caused in Ireland by the 
rejection of the proffered hand of peace. Better still, the mass of 
honest British folk who are not politicians, and who dispense a 
certain rough justice of their own as between the politicians, were 
a good deal fascinated by the geniality and courage of Ireland’s 
attitude and made angry by her sufferings, and, in one British 
constituency after another, expressed their reprehension of the 
governmental excesses into which the Mr. Balfour of his appren- 
tice days allowed himself to be betrayed by a faction whose true 
moral value he was afterwards to discover. Remembering how 
largely the British verdict of 1886 was reversed in 1892, even after 
Ireland had been sunk for two years in degrading internal discord 
and in a great degree alienated from her British allies, it is not 
easy to set bounds to the possibilities of a permanent peace 
between the two islands which were extinguished by the Tragedy 
of Errors known to history as ‘ The Parnell Split.’ 

But that fatality was decisive. The effort to retrieve the 
situation dragged along for a few years through a painfully feeble 
Parliament amidst the recriminations of Irish factions, all of 
which were, perhaps, rather the victims of Ireland’s unlucky 
destiny than of any wrong-doing of their own’; but it was with a 
soul-killing unreality under which even Gladstone’s heroic deter- 
mination languished to death. The key to the understanding of 
all later Irish events is the fact that the particular method of 
settling the Irish difficulty by Parliamentary escalade, which Mr. 
Gladstone’s sublime heedlessness of obstacles in a just cause, and 
Parnell’s genius for governing his own countrymen alone could 
have made realisable, was at an end on the day when the two men 
separated for their mutual overthrow. Other methods had to be 
found, fresh forces to be called into action, if the process of 
national appeasement was to go forward. The death of Parnell 
left the Irish leadership, so to say, in commission between half-a- 
dozen men, all of them of high character and of striking ability 
in varied spheres, but none of them with any marked capacity for 
pre-eminence all round, such as could still the passions let loose by 
the Parnell tragedy or silence the rivalries which are inseparable 
from any political party of the finest fibre after the jars and dis- 
appointments of twenty years of unrewarded warfare. No new 
Parnell, and indeed no new Gladstone, was to be looked for. 
Success had to be won not in the Parliamentary Lobbies, but in 
Ireland ; not among partisans, but among old Irish antagonists ; 

2 ‘My heart bleeds for the poor fellows!’ was Gladstone’s remark after part- 


ing with a deputation of the Irish Party which waited upon him in the interests 
of peace during the agonising days of ‘ Committee Room 15.’ 
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not by the calculations dear to the party whips, but by the harder 
task of influencing the interests, if not all at once the sympathies, 
of an Irish minority, whose means of livelihood, as well as the 
prejudices to which they were born, were at stake. And the work 
had to be undertaken with such a disregard of merely political 
party risks, or rather with a sufficiently robust confidence in the 
innate strength of one’s own political tenets to induce one set of 
men to embrace the policy of conciliation with the intent of 
‘killing Home Rule by kindness,’ and another set of men with 
the still more confident programme of ‘killing the objections 
to Home Rule with kindness.’ There is, in a sentence, the 
difference between the new school of workers for Ireland and the 
old. 

The new method was discovered in 1902 by what will seem at 
first sight one of the oddest accidents of history ; but it became the 
means of re-establishing the foundations of Irish society upon a 
basis so unlike the old that, since Queen Elizabeth turned the 
country into shireland and King James undertook his plantation 
of Ulster, there is no precedent to be found for the transformation. 
The vast material interests and the anxious social and religious 
apprehensions which gave the repugnance of the Protestant 
Minority to Home Rule its strength were for the first time looked 
squarely in the face. The strong hand—now cruelly exercised on 
one side and now on the other—gave place to that spirit of sensible 
compromise, which is of the essence of England’s successes in the 
world, but which never before entered into an Irish political pro- 
gramme. The new legislation was to be framed, not by English- 
men according to their shifting party exigencies, but between the 
Irish majority and minority themselves téte-d-téte. It had been 
the bane of all English intervention in Irish affairs that the 
patronage of one British party involved, as by a law of nature, 
the hostility of the other. For the first time both parties in the 
State were brought to side with one another in acclaiming an 
Irish compact which brought honour to both of them, without 
being the exclusive glory of either. 

Not alone were the landlords to have their 120,000,0001. worth 
of precarious property transmuted into gold sovereigns : they were 
to have the transaction effected by the good will of their own 
countrymen, and without any compulsion on either side from the 
iron hand of the law. Nor was this all. If they were to be 
expropriated as landlords, it was in order to be raised to honour as 
citizens. One of the essential clauses of the Land Conference 
Report declared it to be a matter of high national polity that the 
expropriated landlords should not be obliged to quit the country, 
but shculd be induced to live at home and to employ their energies 
and invest their money in Irish enterprises. With this express 
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object they were secured in all the amenities of theit ow mansion- 
houses and demesne lands, and were welcomed in unambiguous 
terms to a place of honour in the future government of their own 
country, on the simple condition of making it their own. All 
former attempts to lay down the equitable commercial price of the 
land of Ireland had come to shipwreck on the historic difficulty 
that the landlord’s indebtedness, on the one side, and the 
iniquitous confiscation of the tenants’ improvements by their 
needy lords on the other, had closed the market except on terms 
which must spell either beggary for the vendors or insolvency for 
the purchasers. This stumbling-block to all previous legislation 
was removed by the provision that the difference between the price 
which would mean ruin to the one and the price which would 
mean ruin to the other should be supplied in the shape of a bonus 
by the State, whose own wicked state-craft in the past had encou- 
raged the landlord’s prodigality and abetted the impoverishment 
of the tenants. Nor did the poetic justice thus enforced impose 
upon the common Exchequer a burden at all disproportioned to 
the sacrifices required of the landowners in divesting themselves 
of territorial privileges and dignities as dear to them as his crown 
is to a king; or of the tenants in surrendering those theories of 
‘prairie value’ which at certain stages of the agrarian struggle 
seemed to promise them the almost total annihilation of the land- 
lords’ interest, not to speak of the risks patriotically undertaken 
by the ratepayers of Ireland, who did not flinch from charging 
themselves with the initial losses of the Imperial Exchequer in 
financing Land Loans, as well as with the whole responsibility 
for the repayment of the purchase-money by the tenants. The 
12,000,000/. eventually contributed by the Exchequer, as the price 
of ridding the Empire of the whole brood of turmoils and miseries 
bred by Irish landlordism, was a very modest quit-rent indeed for 
the 3,000,000/. it had heretofore to disgorge every year that came 
for swollen police and judicial establishments whose real effect 
was to subsidise landlord oppression and to keep the wound of 
Irish disaffection for ever bleeding. 

All political parties, English and Irish, who were willing to 
found their hopes upon the material prosperity of Ireland and the 
happy intercommunication of all her classes and religious con- 
fessions, were equally prompted by every motive of enlightened 
statesmanship to join in this great process of appeasement without 
forswearing any principle of their own. 

The legislation thus amazingly initiated—the first Act of 
Parliament of Irish inspiration ever enacted for Ireland at West- 
minster—was crowned with a no less astonishing success in 
action. Within five years, roundly speaking, more than half of 
the whole area of the country passed from the ownership of the 
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landlords to that of the occupants ; and wherever the change came, 
the subsidence of agrarian unrest and social ill-will, and the ex- 

sion of Irish trade and wealth, followed as universally as the 
daylight follows the dark. But the success, vast and durable as 
it is, was robbed of half its virtue in respect of the abolition of 
landlordism, and of almost the whole of it in the wider sphere of 
propitiation between Irish classes and between the people of the 
two islands. It is the writer’s object to tell the singular story 
of how the policy of conciliation was prevented from yielding a 
tenfold fruition of the hopes of its authors. Neither of the con- 
tracting parties chiefly concerned in the pact of 1903—neither the 
tenants nor the landlords—have, broadly speaking, proved false 
to their bond. A superabundance of estates came into the market. 
The Irish tenantry hastened to possess themselves of the inestim- 
able blessings of occupying ownership, without paying much heed 
to the vehement assurances of powerful advisers that the Act 
of 1903 was ‘a landlord swindle’ and must end in ‘ national 
bankruptcy.’ The purchase-money was paid with a punctu- 
ality that put the traducers of Irish honesty to shame. It was 
the phenomenal success of the Act, at a moment when Imperial 
credit had from very different causes fallen low, which became an 
actual incitement to the Exchequer to curtail its operations and. 
so play the game of the enemies of land purchase. More strangely 
still, although the circumstances here enumerated have led a 
majority of the Irish Parliamentary party to condone the tactics of 
overt hostility to the land settlement of 1908, the party have never 
rescinded any of the numerous resolutions by which they pledged 
their troth to the policy of conciliation—if, indeed, the most of 
them (including their leader) have to this moment abandoned their 
inmost conviction of its wisdom. 

Where, then, did the rift come in? The secret of the miracle 
wrought by the Land Conference was that the party spirit had 
been for the first time exorcised in the dealings of both the great 
British parties with Ireland, and of both Irish political parties 
among themselves. The secret of why its success, far-spreading 
and enduring though it is, has been so maimed and impeded as 
to protract for a great many years to come a national resurgence 
which might have been already all but consummated will be found 
in the fact that, by a train of circumstances, which it is the pur- 
pose of the writer’s forthcoming book’ to lay bare, party interests 
were enabled to reassert their disintegrating sway over the Nation- 
alist, Unionist, and Liberal parties alike, after an interval of 
disinterestedness perhaps too austere for our poor political imper- 
fectibility long to maintain. Of the Act itself the only consider- 
able defect was that it made no provision for the tremendous 


* An Olive Branch in Ireland and its History. 
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collapse of the Imperial borrowing powers which followed the 
Boer war. Even this, however, like every other flaw revealed in 
the administration of the Act, could have been cured in the 
following session by an amending Act couched in the same spirit. 
But the sovereign reason why the Act of 1903 was not presented 
as a better Bill, was not more effectively amended in Committee, 
was not administered with a bolder and more generous hand, and 
was not followed by that full reciprocity of sympathy and interest 
between Irishmen of all ranks and breeds which must now be the 
work of patient years of waiting, had its origin in an ever-to-be- 
lamented mischance for which nobody and nothing except a stroke 
of Ireland’s characteristic ill-luck is to be blamed—namely, that 
certain Nationalist leaders, whose services and influence gave 
them an incontestable right to be numbered among the four repre- 
sentatives of the tenants at the Land Conference, happened to be 
omitted from Captain Shawe-Taylor’s original list of invitations, 
which (and it is not the least of the singularities of the revolution 
that followed) was drawn up without consultation with anybody, 
either in the tenants’ or the landlords’ camp. 

If the intensity of the differences that afterwards manifested 
themselves could have been foreseen, it is possible that the edge of 
these gentlemen’s hostility to the whole policy of conciliation might 
have been turned by more assiduous consultation and a more pains- 
taking inquiry into their point of view on the part of their 
colleagues, whom destiny charged with the torturing responsibility 
of representing the interests of 400,000 Irish tenants. The writer 
is not exempt from compunctions of his own as to what might have 
been, if the danger had even been suspected and a larger patience 
shown in smoothing away every possibility of misunderstanding. 
Be that as it may, it is now an indubitable fact that at least three 
men of great and deserved weight in the national counsels man- 
aged to convince themselves, and subsequently to convince a small 
but active section of the Irish party, that the whole Land Con- 
ference policy covered some insidious conspiracy against the power 
and, indeed, the existence of that party in the interests of in- 
satiable landlords and of Tory conspirators against Home Rule, 
and, from the first hour the Land Conference agreement was pub- 
lished, considered it their duty as patriots to discredit it and frus- 
trate its operations. The Rigbys and Tadpoles of all the other 
parties were not slow to copy the example. King Party reigned 
again. It seems almost unimaginable that a small group of 
politicians should have been able for seven years past to go on 
cheating this benign revolution of half its efficacy, and turning 
its blessings into curses, without any knowledge of the English 
public, and, a more tragical thing still, without any real under- 


standing of what was going on by the masses of the Irish people 
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themselves. The fact is nevertheless so. Those who, throughout 
that trying period of misunderstanding, have struggled for per- 
sisting in the happiest experiment ever devised for sweetening the 
relations of Ireland’s races and classes with one another and with 
the British people, had not only to contend against a Press boycott 
which prevented their words from penetrating to three out of the 
four provinces of Ireland, but against a determined shrinking from 
the subject on the part of both British parties in their newspapers 
or Parliamentary debates, and, most curious phenomenon of all, 
against the bitter antipathy of England’s own officials in Ireland. 
It was the writer’s singular fate to be a great deal more effectively 
opposed by the powers of Dublin Castle while striving for a 
peaceful accord between all the old elements of social and inter- 
insular antagonism than throughout all the years when his life 
was devoted to making England’s task in Ireland a hateful and 
impossible one. The truth lay, indeed, at the bottom of a well, 
but all the powers of earth seemed to conspire to prevent its voice 
from reaching the surface. 

That events of such profound significance should have escaped 
notice in England and be not much better understood in Ireland is, 
however, a freak of human destiny for which neither the Irish 
nor the British peoples are to blame. The readiness with which 
the All-for-Irelanders deliberately relinquished all the usual means 
of trampling their way to an immediate victory for the sake of the 
national honour is, in fact, one of the new methods in Trish affairs 
which may be well worth while studying, and whose tameness, 
however little satisfying it may seem to the fighting politicians of 
the moment, may find its justification by and by in a more in- 
spiring ideal of Irish public life. 

The time has now come when the whole matter can and ought 
to be cleared up. The period of fair trial accorded in 1903 to those 
who ought to have been prepared with wise alternative counsels of 
their own has now in all conscience expired. For seven years 
they have been the undisputed masters of the conscience and 
political resources of the country—of the Parliamentary party, of 
the United Irish League, and the national Press, and, it may be 
added, of the titular ruling powers of Dublin Castle—with a com- 
pleteness far surpassing the power of Parnell at its meridian 
height. They have been quite free from those occult entangle- 
ments in America, and calumnious campaigns in the English 
Press, which were that great man’s daily portion ; and they had 
the twofold advantage, for which he laboured in vain, of dealing 
both with a Unionist Government too weak for coercion and a 
friendly Liberal Government powerful enough for far-reaching 
concessions. Their most charitable clients must have begun to 
find out by this time that the upshot of all these favouring omens 
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and unparalleled opportunities has been failure, unmitigated and 
conclusive, the shaming of all they prophesied of evil for the policy 
they assailed, and a record of utter barrenness of achievement on 
their own part. 

Having put a spoke in the authorised plans for amicably but 
cautiously safeguarding the tenants’ interests in putting the Pur- 
chase Act of 1903 to the proof, they substituted no intelligible 
guidance of their own. Having scoffed at peace with ‘our 
hereditary enemies,’ and vaunted the superiority of the ‘old 
methods,’ and inaugurated one ‘really virile campaign’ after 
another with much waste of blank cartridges, they failed to come 
to close quarters with a single territorialist of the old, arrogant 
breed, but reserved all their warlike vigour for those of the land- 
lord class who evinced their willingness to cease to be landlords 
and live as ‘ Irishmen first of all.’ The practical effect of the 
chaos they created in the tenants’ counsels was that they themselves 
produced the higher prices they strove to attribute to the Act. The 
official statistics, which assuredly nobody will pretend have been 
manipulated to their disadvantage, exhibit the damning proof 
that wherever their advice was disregarded, and in proportion as 
it was disregarded, prices were cheapest and sales most extensive ; 
wherever their ‘ really virile campaigns ’ found a following, prices 
ruled higher, the landlords proved more obstinate, and the people 
were in addition harassed with heavy penalties in extra police 
charges following upon meaningless and wholly mischievous 
turmoil. They had no more real command of the situation than 
a landsman who should get hold of the helm of a tempest-tossed 
barque. 

Even under the less favourable conditions produced by their 
folly the Purchase Act denounced by them as a national calamity 
before five years turned 300,000 occupiers into owners. So far 
from the country finding itself face to face with the national bank- 
ruptcy they predicted, the trade of Ireland (overwhelmingly 
agricultural) bounded up within these five years by a figure three 
times greater than the entire rental of the island. ‘The only con- 
siderable legislation obtained for Ireland since the Act of 1903— 
the Evicted Tenants Act of 1905, the Labourers Act of 1906, and 
the Irish Universities Act of 1907, as well as the Dudley Commis- 
sion Report of 1908—were all of them won, without any initiative 
of theirs, by the Land Conference methods of friendly conference 
and sensible compromise which spelled Ichabod in their eyes and, 
as will be seen later on, might all of them have been won sooner 
and have been greater measures only for their ill-judged inter- 
ference. Had their wild work been accompanied by any improve- 
ment in the prospects of Home Rule, there would have been some 
justification for their governing theory that a disturbed and irre- 
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concileable Ireland alone can make any progress on the road to 
national self-government. Unhappily, the story of the Home 
Rule cause, under the patronage of a powerful Home Rule 
Government—the abject predicament of those who derided 
Unionist Devolution when they came to be the apologists of 
Liberal Devolution and were hoist with their own arguments— 
form a chapter which it would be cruelty to emphasise. They 
have not only frozen up the growing confidence and liberal- 
mindedness of the Protestant.minority, they have made it sound 
Tory policy to recant and forget their half-spoken pledges of seven 
years ago, and sound Liberal policy to shut themselves up in a 
mutism as to their intentions for the future, only broken by a rare 
coquettish word from some electioneering platform where the 
Irish vote runs high. Those who were responsible for the policy 
of 1903 have at least proven to both English parties that there are 
representative Irishmen whose word can be trusted to stand the 
test of fire and to find no terrors in injustice, even from unthinking 
countrymen of their own. It must surely be the most grievous 
thought of all for those who have brought the Home Rule cause 
to its present posture that the primary fault is not fairly to be laid 
at the door of either English party. In their panic-stricken eager- 
ness to proclaim their independence of the Unionist Government 
and of the Liberal Government in turn, they have proved them- 
selves to be unreliable allies of both. 

Even from the lower politicians’ standpoint, the penalty has 
already overtaken them in Ireland. The annual subscriptions, 
by which alone popular feeling can be measured, now that angry 
public conflict has been happily eliminated from Irish political 
usages, have fallen off to such a pitch that Mr. Redmond has just 
confessed the party would have been bankrupt at the General Elec- 
tion only for subsidies from America. The Irish party are no longer 
maintained in Parliament by the contributions of Ireland, which 
are their only constitutional means of sustentation. It is con- 
fessed they must long ago have been disbanded from their posts 
at Westminster only for the help of funds obtained in Australia 
and America by preaching the very doctrines of conciliation and 
national fraternity which those moneys were employed to 
frustrate and reyile at home. Even more ominous than Mr. 
Redmond’s personal repulse at the Cork election of last May is 
the general attitude of mere lassitude or indifference typified by 
the East Limerick elector, who spoiled his ballot-paper by 
inscribing on it: ‘Neither of the candidates is worth a X.’ 
Finally, the national organisation, which was given up to them 
in a state of abounding prosperity, has so far decayed that its 
officers have transferred their allegiance to a sectarian secret 
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society, 60,000 strong, whose fitness as an instrument for 
winning Home Rule from the fears and prejudices of Protestant 
Ulster and of England is sufficiently illustrated by its initial rule 
that none but Catholic Irishmen can be admitted to its lodges. 

It is a severe indictment, but an indictment founded upon the 
living experience of seven years. What is to become of every 
principle of constitutional freedom, if the Irish people are to bé 
held down in everlasting Oriental submission to an administration 
of their national affairs which is passing from a stage of stagna- 
tion to one still less supportable by men of high purpose ? Is it 
altogether safe even for Englishmen to go on refusing the smallest 
sympathy or attention to the most hopeful phenomenon in all the 
ill-mated connection between the two countries? They may be 
right in apprehending but slight Imperial danger from the present 
feeble and incoherent strategy which is known in Ireland as ‘ the 
policy of sham-fight ’ ; but he would be, indeed, a purblind student 
of Irish psychology who should overlook the possibility of the 
*sham-fighters ’ being succeeded by some man of capacity with 
genuine revolutionary aims, who would be able to quote the 
authority of England’s own officials for the utterly misleading 
and untrue declaration that the prices obtained for the land of 
Treland have been 60 per cent. in excess of its just value,* and 
could with more truth point out that English party opinion has 
only rewarded with neglect and contempt those who put any 
trust in peaceful measures of propitiation. 

The ways of all Irish leaders and of all Irish policies a are hard ; 
and the able Irishmen who have been entrusted for the past seven 
years with a blank cheque for the prosecution of the Irish cause 
can solace themselves with many a noble precedent of failure, if 
their particular methods have proved unavailing, and if they are 
asked themselves to give an equally practical trial now to other 
measures and other advisers. The alternative national policy is 
not far to seek. The country has simply to be left at liberty to 
take up the programme of 1903 at the point at which it was then 
hung up (but not withdrawn) in order to shame contention. For 
it is one of the happiest particulars of the policy of conciliation 
that it is the first political programme in Ireland’s plentiful history 
of combat which has prospered by avoiding a fight; to such an 
extent that, having abandoned all the usual means of propaganda 
or self-advertisement, it has nevertheless been the vital principle 
of each of Ireland’s recent legislative or social progressions, and 
has, at the present moment, when the average newspaper reader 

4 ‘The Board of Erin,’ members of which (it was admitted at a recent trial 
in Dublin) form a majority of the Standing Committee of the United Irish League, 


and are consequently in a position to control its machinery and its funds. 
5 See the Annual Report of the Estates Commissioners for 1906 passim. 
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is scarcely aware of its existence, so far worked its way into 
acceptance by the national mind that it offers the only conceivable 
programme for the future save one of boisterous nothingness. 

Perhaps it is the very fact that its advocates have always 
refused to give it a separate existence as a political faction, which, 
however its value as a voting asset may have been for the moment 
diminished in the calculations of the Party wire-pullers, is pre- 
paring the way for its quiet adoption by the more far-seeing men 
of all parties in the inevitable hour when the living truth within 
it bursts into action. It-is notorious that if Party expediency 
would only permit the most potent men on both the Parliamen- 
tary Front Benches to say publicly what they say in their con- 
fidential moments, there would be an all but universal agreement 
that in the essential principles of that policy, and in these alone, 
lie wisdom, statesmanship, and safety, national and Imperial. 
This is equally true of the mass of Irishmen, however the wording 
of their resolutions or their acquiescence in the reign of the estab- 
lished powers in the matter of Parliamentary elections and local 
organisation may seem to say the opposite. It is even true of the 
mass of the Parliamentary party themselves, if they could once 
shake themselves free of the unworthy terror that boldly to say 
so would be to risk dissension or dissolution for the party. There 
is no considerable section of Irishmen—not even the Protestant 
minority, grievously though their growing confidence has been 
chilled—who, if the party interdict were once removed, would not 
confess joyfully that all hope and happiness and glory for the Irish 
nation are to be found alone in a policy of national fraternity 
which would dweH upon all that brings Irishmen closer and not 
upon all that divides them—in a policy of All-for-Ireland which 
would enlist the energies of all her honest sons and all her 
honest friends in a common host, where all differences would 
have sufficient elbow-room, and all opinions breathe a liberal air, 
rather than in the narrow rival creed of None-for-Ireland except 
those who are ready all in a moment to place their necks under 
the yoke of a particular political party. This new movement in 
Ireland has the vine’s quality of flourishing the more it is cut to 
the earth. 

One other matter remains to be made clear. It would be 
puerile to affect not to see that a great part of the hostility to the 
Land Conference pact was due to the negotiators rather than to 
the bargain. The fact is no special reproach to Ireland or to 
Irishmen. It is as old as the complexities of human motive and 
as world-wide as the imperfections of the guesswork science of 
politics. This difficulty is in great measure removed by the 
retirement from Parliament of the man upon whom, by a curious 
caprice of destiny, fell the major part of the responsibility before 
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the Nationalists of Ireland and of such odium as followed. Nor 
is this apparent self-denial in the least claimed for the virtue it 
might possibly be in the case of a man of a different natural bent, 
or a cause of self-reproach to those who have acted upon honest 
convictions in helping to necessitate the step. During the better 
than five and thirty years of his public life, the writer has never 
accepted any position of prominence which he could find anybody 
else willing to occupy in place of him ; and this not through any 
ascetic renunciation of the pleasures of public applause, but 
through a contented knowledge of his own limitations and an 
unconquerable inborn aversion to all the ways, arts, and 
ambitions of Parliamentary life—an aversion which at all times 
made the compulsion of duty to Ireland more tolerable when it 
exacted a long term of imprisonment, than when there was a 
question of a sentence for the same term of servitude on the most 
splendid scene of public service in the world. So true is it that 
his withdrawal from public cares carries no pang for himself, that, 
as soon as the charitable souls who saw in his disappearance only 
the disappointment and defeat of a man living but for the passion 
of power and leadership, find out how powerless any stings of that 
kind are, their general activity is more than likely to take the 
opposite line of taunts at his self-indulgence in seeking the 
peaceful delights of a private station. The partial ruin of 
Ireland’s opportunity in 1903 was, it cannot be denied, a heavy 
sorrow, personal as well as public; but like the disappointment 
caused by the Demi-Paix of Villafranca, was one to be comforted 
by Mrs. Browning’s cry : 
‘It was too great a deed! 


A United Italy has waited not in vain. 

If his part in the Land Conference was the first of a good many 
ungrateful tasks in which his prominence raised him up perils 
from his own brethren, the circumstance is, perhaps, one of the 
surest tokens of success, as well as its penalty, if, indeed, he had 
not very much nobler reasons for welcoming the close of his 
Parliamentary life with content and thanksgiving. He has lived 
to see the fruit of his travail in a measure far beyond his deserts, 
and beyond incomparably better men who have fallen wearily in 
the wilderness before him in faring to the Irish Promised Land. 
So far from nourishing any grudge against his countrymen, he will 
remember with lifelong gratitude, for the sake of the national 
character even more than for any gratification of his own, the 
unerring instinct, the inexhaustible trustfulness with which they 
refused to credit the remotest suggestion to his dishonour, through- 
gut the years when a more stypid or less generous rage might well 
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have been argued into doubting whether he was not the fallen 
archangel of some Satanic plot against Irish nationality in th 
interests of the Irish landlords, and when no voice in his defeng 
was ever suffered to reach their ears. No great reform ever sue 
ceeded at the first offer. ‘ At my first defence no man stood with 
me, but all forsook me’ was written of doctrines of religious cer. 
tainty to which even the most fortunate of our dim gropings after 
political betterment can have no pretension. Considering that the 
Trish people were called upon with startling suddenness to embrace 
doctrines of still more startling novelty, in face of the exhortations 
of distinguished Irishmen who held by the more intoxicating war. 
cries of ‘No Compromise with our Hereditary Enemies!’ and 
‘No Transaction with English Rule!’, the success of the new 
evangel was amazing, and will be enduring. Besides, at the 
worst, Irish quarrels, fiercely as they may rage until the fight is 
done, have a way of clearing off as peacefully as the cannon-smoke 
as soon as the clash of battle is over. 

Therefore, with the elimination of a personality grown to bea 
hindrance by no fault of his own or, perhaps, of anybody else, and 
with the certainty that under no conceivable circumstances will 
his ghost return to vex the Parliamentary arena, disappears oné 
considerable difficulty in the reconsideration of the Irish situation 
by the light of recent events. Whether or not, with respect to other 
men, @ change of measures should involve a change of Ministers, 
partial or total, is a question not so important as it may seem, 
with which he, however, cannot claim to meddle. What is per- 
fectly certain is that, in every department of Irish life—political, 
intellectual, and (as the phrase goes) economic—there are forces 
abounding with generous-national sympathies, and substantially 
united in all but name, which would be irresistible if only the 
missing Aliquis would arise with the cementing force to bind them 
all together toa commonend. There is an abundance—perhaps a 
superabundance—of men with the requisite talents, if their un- 
bending Celtic individuality were once steeped in the inspiration 
of a sublime national purpose incarnated in a leader of genins. 
Tf at this moment the eye searches the horizon in vain for sucha 
man, Ireland is a country fertile in surprises and not unfertile in 
heroic sons. Should the opportunity create the man, the materials 
at his hand—the new legislative conditions which make the 
friendly intercommunion of the majority and minority in Ireland 
not merely a pleasant theory but a necessity—the happy tempér 
of a country, as young in spirit as it is old in story, vibrating with 
the glad tidings of good things to come and that have come 
already—the affectionate allegiance of a democracy sturdy as the 
sturdiest in self-respect, but with scarcely a trace of the class 
hatreds for mere hatred’s sake which are the odium theologicum 
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of most modern States—and, at the other side of the Channel, two 
British parties watching each other to see which will first have the 
courage to shake off their ignoble party trammels to do by Ireland 
what the inmost conscience of both of them already consents to— 
dfer a future such as no race-leader since Joshua ever saw smiling 
before him—such, assuredly, as Grattan, or O’Connell, or Parnell 
in his most sanguine hour would have taken for the mockery of 
gme grinning spirit. Where or how soon the necessary man of 
experienced good sense and generous imagination, with the neces- 
sry formula of conciliation, is to be found, who may tell? 

But that he may be found, or may be recognised on either side 
of the Channel, there is one preliminary condition which is not 
to be dispensed with. Both the Irish and the English peoples 
nust first know, what is at present hidden from them in clouds 
and half-truths that darken knowledge, the origin and potentiali- 
ties of the policy of 1902—why things have thus far progressed 
towards the unification of Ireland and why they have not been 
allowed to progressfurther? This is the information which, in the 
near future, the writer will with sincerity strive to give, as much 
isis in him. 


The above pages were written on a summer height of serene 
and golden Italy, at a time when so far as my political existence 
was concerned, they might as well have been Mémoires d’outre- 
Tombe. It is one of life’s little ironies that the one trophy the 
satesmanship of the Irish party has brought back from the 
General Election is my resuscitation. They had only to complete 
the effect of my retirement by forgetting that a certain number of 
their and my old colleagues had like myself stood true to the 
treaty of 1903, in obedience to a self-denying patriotic duty, and 
the General Election would have passed over for them almost 
without a contest and assuredly without a single defeat at the 
polls. But to the secret cabinet of ‘ the Board of Erin,’ who are 
now the admitted masters of the open national organisation and 
fits funds, the opportunity seemed too tempting to wipe out the 
lst vestiges of resistance to their despotism in the councils of the 
Party. That they should lay their plans for the ‘ removal’ of 
the half-a~dozen members who had openly sided with me in the 
last Parliament, was, if not very chivalrous, at least comprehen- 
ible. But they were not content even with this not inconsider- 
ible measure of vengeance. Conventions for the selection of 
andidates were overrun with delegates from the secret lodges of 
‘the Board of Erin ’ in at least twenty other constituencies, with 
the view of securing the expulsion of their old representatives for 
0 assignable cause except that, while they had invariably voted 
the majority of the Party directed, they had at the private 
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meetings of the Party exercised their liberty of dissenting from 
the decrees of ‘the Board of Erin.’ The composition of these 
conventions, and the selection of their chairmen and their finan- 
cial arrangements, were in the hands of a ‘ standing committee’ 
nominally of the public organisation, the United Irish League, 
but really composed in major part of the Grand Master, Grand 
Secretary, Grand Chaplain, and Grand Orator of ‘ the Board of 
Erin,’ with others of their less splendidly-entitled brethren. 

Having been for nine months entirely cut off from Irish news, 
and having returned for the sole purpose of aiding in defending 
the seats of my own half-a-dozen adherents, which, as I supposed, 
alone were aimed at, I found the country seething with indigna- 
tion at the plots for decapitating quite one-fourth of the entire 
Irish party. The plots of ‘the Board of Erin’ were resented all 
the more fiercely because all the men marked down for destruction 
had been opposed to Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill, which has brought 
land purchase to a dead stop outside the congested districts, and 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, which, whatever its effects in 
England, spelled ruin for the finances of any future Irish Parlia- 
ment. The issues thus madly challenged by ‘the Board of Erin’ 
at the Irish elections were—Ist, the Budget ; 2nd, the destruction 
of land purchase; and 3rd, the usurpation of the rights of the 
Irish constituencies, and of the control of the national funds, by 
a secret caucus of ‘the Board of Erin.’ Upon all these issues 
the Grand Master and his lieutenants sustained at the polls, 
wherever the straight issue was faced, a defeat so damaging that 
nothing except the total absence of concerted action against ‘ the 
machine ’ prevented it from approaching to annihilation. 

At the ghastly ‘ banquet ’ to which Mr. Redmond was enter- 
tained by what remains of his Party, and by a battalion of place- 
hunters eager in the scramble for whatever crumbs of patronage 
may still be going before the Liberal Government takes its leave, 
he uttered a pean that was more like a dirge over the ‘ over- 
whelming success’ of the party at the General Election. The 
‘ overwhelming success ’ at the General Election was that for the 
first time since 1880 the Irish party came back diminished and not 
augmented in numbers. They went to the elections eighty-three 
and they have come back seventy-one ; shorn, that is to say, of one- 
seventh of their strength. But these figures do not at all repre 
sent the real extent of their collapse. Elaborate arrangements 
_ had been made by the organisers of ‘ the Board of Erin’ for the 

rejection at the conventions of Mr. O'Doherty in North Donegal, 
Mr. Samuel Young in East Cavan, Mr. Jordan in South Ferman- 
agh, Mr. P. White in North Meath, Mr. Phillips in North 
Longford, Mr. Murnaghan in Mid-Tyrone, Mr. Smyth in South 
Leitrim, Dr. Ambrose in West Mayo, Mr. Haviland Burke ia 
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the Tullamore Division, Sir Thomas Esmonde in North Wexford, 
Mr. T. C. Harrington in the Dublin Harbour Division, Mr. 
Nanetti in the Dublin College Green Division, Mr. Hogan in 
North Tipperary, and Col. Lynch in West Clare. In every one 
of these cases the machinations of ‘the Board of Erin’ were 
defeated. ‘The conventions either rejected the nominees of ‘the 
Bosses’ with indignation or, in the case of the Dublin City 
Divisions, the holding of conventions was abandoned altogether 
on the delicious plea of ‘ want of time.’ In Mid-Tyrone the plot 
eventuated in the transfer of the seat to the Unionists. The only 
consolation of the Grand Masters and Grand Chaplains, who 
dared not exclude these ‘suspects’ from the Party lest their 
attenuated battalions should make a poorer show than those Sir 
John Falstaff led through Coventry, was to enchain the new Party 
in a series of double-locked regulations which will make their 
salaries dependent upon an unquestioning obedience to Messrs. 
Devlin’s and Dillon’s nod for the future. Still more to conceal 
the extent of their defeat they were obliged to receive into grace 
Mr. Eugene O’Sullivan, who was elected for East Kerry, in open 
defiance of the official convention, and Mr. O’Shaughnessy, whom 
they durst not face at the polls in East Limerick although he had 
snapped his fingers at the decrees of the ‘ Board of Erin’ con- 
vention. To add a touch of humour to their predicament, the 
first business of the Party meeting, to which Mr. O’Sullivan made 
his maiden entrance, was a resolution pronouncing anathema 
maranatha against all who should follow the method by which he 
had himself been victoriously elected. It is quite safe to say that 
the reduced Party of seventy-one contains at least twenty mal- 
contents, whose poverty and not their will consents to the 
muzzling regulations by which they will henceforth be chained up. 

All the midnight rhetoric of ‘the Board of Erin’ will not 
blot out the fact that, in addition to the fifteen or twenty defeats 
‘the Bosses’ took lying down, they were in a very perceptible 
minority of the votes actually recorded at the polls. Wherever 
the straight issue was challenged ‘ the Board of Erin ’ only polled 
44,865 votes against 45,547 recorded for the candidates in open 
war against ‘the Board of Erin,’ the Budget, and Mr. Birrell’s 
Purchase-Killing Act. Even more remarkable perhaps was the 
coinftidence that wherever Mr. Dillon made his appearance during 
the general election struggle—in North Louth against Mr. Tim 
Healy, in South Monaghan against Mr. McKean, in South Dublin 
in favour of Mr. Cotton, in South Tyrone in favour of Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and in South Mayo against Mr. John O’Donnell—Mr. 
Dillon and his candidate experienced a humiliating defeat at the 
polls, as well as a scarcely less inglorious personal decoration with 
rotten eggs. Neither Mr. Dillon nor Mr. Redmond—-sitill less 
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Grand Master Devlin—ventured to present himself at all during 
the General Election in the great Nationalist province of Munster, 

If that were so in the green tree, how should it have beep 
in the dry? Everyone of the ‘ Board of Erin’s’ humiliations ip 
the convention and at the polls took place without any concerted 
design—without a vestige of organisation to resist that of ‘the 
Lodges ’—by the mere irresistible instinct and momentum of 
popular revolt. The crisis overtook us without a leader, without 
candidates, without funds, without an organisation, and without a 
voice in the daily newspaper Press. My own part in the struggle 
was limited to the city and county of Cork, and Mr."T. M. Healy 
did not interfere anywhere outside his own constituency. If thos 
was anything wanting to complete the picture of the chasm now 
opened between ‘ the Party ’ and the Irish people, it would be Mr, 
Redmond’s own confession in the speech at the Barmecides’ ban- 
quet : ‘I tell you here—there is no reason. why weshould notbeper- 
fectly frank—the Irish National party would have been bankrupt in 
this election were it not for the success of Mr. O’Connor’s mission 
to America for funds.’ Was there ever a more excruciating 
confession that the amputated ‘Party’ no longer commands 
the confidence of a people who have never failed to contribute 
lavishly to the sustentation of those who labour single-mindedly 
in their cause? And what more crushing arraignment could be 
framed against the common sense, not to talk of the political 
morals, of the ‘ Board of Erin’ Bosses than that they should have 
brought this avalanche of disaster on their own heads? For it 
is certain that, if they had foregone their schemes of personal 
vengeance, the General Election would have gone through with- 
out a ripple of trouble in Ireland, and the Irish party would still 
be the undisputed masters of the field, instead of figuring as 8 
pack of unjust stewards, trembling before their lord and bidden to 
be no more servants of Ireland. 

‘The Bosses’ have striven hard to disguise their discomfiture 
by attributing our success at the polls to Tory votes; or, as one 
of the Parliamentary statesmen of the ‘ Board of Erin’ described 
one-fourth of his fellow-countrymen, to ‘ the Orange dogs.’ How 
absurd the plea is may be judged from the fact that in North-East 
Cork, which I won by a majority of 1474 votes, there aregnot 
three hundred Unionists altogether on the register; and that in 
Mid Cork, South-East Cork, North Cork, and West Cork, which 
the All-for-Ireland candidates have won by majorities only less 
sweeping, a hundred to a hundred and fifty Unionists in each of 
these constituencies would be the utmost. calculation of theit 
strength. What is, I rejoice to say, probably true, is that, in 
our opposition to the Budget and to the destruction of land 
purchase, and in our struggle for securing to our countrymen of 
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all races and persuasions a future of influence in their native land, 
we did succeed in conciliating the cordial sympathy of the Protes- 
tants of the South. Time may be safely left to tell how our 
success in turning the very excellent mastiff qualities of ‘ the 
Orange dogs ’ to the service of Ireland contrasts with the achieve- 
ment of the ‘ Board of Erin’ statesmen, who, by their vigorous 
shouts of ‘Down with our hereditary enemies!’ ‘ Black-blooded 
Cromwellians !’ and ‘ Orange dogs!’ for the past six years, have 
killed off the Independent Order of Orangemen, whose watchword 
was ‘ Irishmen first of all! ’, and have re-awakened old prejudices 
in Ulster to such a pitch that, for the first time for a quarter of a 
century, the Reactionary Ulster party have returned from the 
General Election with a clear majority of the representatives of 
that great province. 

The disintegration of the Party, under the ‘ Board of Erin’ 
management, was inevitable. The fact that the bedrock prin- 
ciple of the ‘ Board of Erin’ (or, as they now openly name 
themselves, ‘ the Molly Maguires ’) is the exclusion of all Protes- 
tants from their ranks would be sufficient to make Home Rule an 
impossibility so long as Ireland submitted to their domination. 
My hope was that the process would have come slowly, so as to 
give time for the influx of new men and of the various anodyne 
influences now working to remove the old prejudices of race and 
sect. The situation has been ‘ rushed ’ by the folly of ‘ the Board 
of Erin’ themselves in thinking the time was come for eliminat- 
ing from the Irish party the last traces of opposition to their 
sway ; and also by the uncontrollable revolt in Ireland against a 
Budget which would make Home Rule itself a national curse if 
founded upon Mr. Lloyd George’s financial arrangements. In the 
present penury of public men willing to face the odium and peril 
of putting down a formidable secret society, some of us have been 
obliged again to assume our share of the somewhat repulsive, but in 
the highest degree patriotic work of overthrowing the supremacy 
of ‘ the Board of Erin ’ in the National Councils of Ireland. Await- 
ing the advent of men of greater Parliamentary power and more 
immunity from the antipathies raised by old conflicts, we shall 
steadily stand to our guns. Is it too much to ask that while we are 
engaged in the performance of this difficult duty Englishmen of 
both the great Parties, who cannot be expected to understand the 
dessous of Irish affairs, shall abstain from all wounding and unin- 
formed interference on either side? The English Press have an 
especial duty of intelligent watchfulness and abstention from 
flippant and ignorant comment laid upon them. The altered tone 
of English Press comments on the affairs of the Transvaal, of 
France, and of Russia is largely to be thanked for the cordial rela- 
tions with these countries which have in a few years erased all 
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the bitter memories of the destruction of the two republics, of 
Fashoda, and of the treaty of San Stefano. Is it a matter of less 
importance to the Imperial strength that a similar reserve and 4 
similar tenderness should be shown for the efforts of a weaker, 
but not less sensitive, country to adjust its own domestic differ. 
ences under circumstances that might well deserve delicate 
sympathy rather than contemptuous injustice? 

Whatever be the upshot of the Parliamentary party warfare 
of the moment with reference to the Budget or the Veto of the 
House of Lords, there is something very much deeper and more 
enduring in the All-for-Ireland movement that is beginning, 
slowly but very surely, to develop itself. And the British people 
would do well to remember that, whatever may come of it, the 
movement proceeds at all events from the cardinal principle of 
winning over the British people and the Irish Protestant minority 
to the cause of self-government by sincere and unmistakable 
proofs of Irish friendliness, fraternity, and community of interest, 
without hostility to either of the great British parties, and with- 
out subservience to the merely partisan interests of either of them. 


WILLIAM O’Brien. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE QUEBEC CAM- 
PAIGN—FROM THE MISSING JOURNAL 
OF GENERAL WOLFE 


~ 


THE more the world glimpses that wonderful eleven weeks’ cam- 
paign which preceded the fall of France’s solitary fortress in the 
New World, the more intensely dramatic does it appear. At the 
same time our interest focuses more sharply than ever upon the 
chief actor of the drama. To Wolfe’s protagonist, Montcalm, 
when all is said, Fate had allotted but a passive réle. Once, and 
once only, when his great white charger is bearing him stricken 
from the field, does he appear to us at all vividly. Far more do 
his colleagues, Vaudreuil, Bougainville, and Lévis, even the un- 
speakable Bigot, help to hasten on the action of the drama. 

Any new documents, therefore, that will shed fresh light 
both on the campaign and on its chief figure, which will reveal 
the workings of Wolfe’s mind or the circumstances of his so 
tragic and trying position, are assured of a hearty welcome. In 
the present instance the documents come from the hand of James 
Wolfe himself. 

On the 17th of November 1759, two months after the battle 
of Quebec, the embalmed body of the hero reached England, in 
charge of Captain Thomas Bell, Wolfe’s aide-de-camp. To Bell 
had been entrusted the General’s papers and the miniature of his 
fiancée, Miss Lowther, to be delivered to Mrs. Edward Wolfe at 
Blackheath. Amongst the papers was that Journal historians and 
biographers have long known was kept by the young commander 
up to the 16th of August, the day of his first being stricken with 
illness at Montmorency, exactly four weeks before his death. I 
have long and vainly made inquiry concerning this missing 
Journal. In my Life and Letters of James Wolfe I wrote: ‘ It 
was over a fortnight before the papers reached her (Mrs. Wolfe) 
at the hands of Captain Bell, who no doubt thought he was doing 
his duty by examining and sorting them beforehand, not realising 
either the capacity or the imperiousness of the old lady at Black- 
heath.’ Amongst these papers was her son’s Journal. 

Soon after the publication of my book, I received a letter from 
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the Rev. Evelyn Burnaby, of Chittoe Vicarage, Chippenham, 
concerning some Wolfe papers in his possession. These papers 
had long been in the family, having apparently been given by a 
Mrs. Scott to Vicar-General Burnaby. They are in six small 
volumes, five of them consisting of the Journal of Thomas Bell, 
aide-de-camp to General James Wolfe, both at Louisbourg and 
Quebec, from the 11th of August 1758 to the 20th of November 
1759. The sixth is a transcript of the long-lost Journal of the 
hero of Quebec. Of the genuineness of the documents there is 
no question, and their intrinsic interest to students of the Quebec 
campaign cannot well be exaggerated. The entries in the Journal 
are generally brief, but suggestive. They touch upon many points 
not mentioned in the young General’s letters and despatches, and 
in two or three passages they confirm inexpugnably the theory 
that the landing on the Heights of Abraham was not only the 
design of Wolfe from the beginning, but-might have succeeded at 
first had he received proper naval support. But there are other 
dramatic touches which reveal more clearly the nature of Wolfe’s 
herculean task and the shortcomings of his coadjutors. 

Wolfe was stricken with illness on the 17th of August, and 
the present portion of the Journal comes to an abrupt termination 
on the previous day. But we learn from Captain Bell that— 


The remainder of his Journal to near the day on which he was killed was 
destroyed by himself before the battle. . . . I delivered, on my arrival in 
England, the papers above mentioned, by Mrs. Wolfe’s desire, to a Mrs, 
Scott, who lived with Mrs. Wolfe, Mrs. Wolfe sending me word she could 
not see me. General Wolfe by his will left all his books and papers to 
Colonel Carleton, but when his books and many papers were sent to the 
Colonel the above-mentioned originals were not sent. 


It is not improbable that the General’s motive in thus destroying 
the remainder of his Journal was that it contained still further 
and stronger reflections upon the conduct of certain of his fellow- 
actors, and, with a premonition of death upon him, he did not 
wish it to survive him. For, on his recovery from the Mont- 
morency illness he had staked all upon the up-river landing at 
Anse des Méres or Anse du Foulon. 

Wolfe had set sail on the 14th of February 1759 from Spithead. 
He had no idea what kind of a man his naval colleague, Saunders, 
would prove to be; but they sailed together in the Neptune, and 
had doubtless many opportunities during the long voyage for 
becoming closely acquainted. The plan of campaign certainly 
occupied much of Wolfe’s time, and there is amongst these 
papers a memorandum without date which I should be inclined 
to assign to the period of the voyage. Certain it is, as we know 
from his letter written to his uncle, Walter Wolfe, from Louis- 
bourg, he had his project cut and dried long before sighting the 
St. Lawrence. In this memorandum we read : 
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Tf to land near the Town it is necessary to have a detachment below, to 
take post of each side of the River—If it is resolved to land below, then it 
is advisable to detach a respectable corps of Troops to the upper end of the 
Island, to observe them, to alarm them and keep their intention fixed, to 
seize advantages that may offer, take post and fortify it at Levy, and keep 
them in perpetual check. Perhaps an opportunity may offer of landing 
above the Town, and by fortifying with care, secure the detachment from the 
apprehension of any attack till the arrival of more troops. 


The first entry in the Journal is dated 13th of May 1759. For 
a fortnight the squadron had been lingering at Halifax, waiting 
for a chance to get into Louisbourg harbour, which was ice- 
locked : ~ 


Mr. Saunders’ Squadron sailed from Halifax. Met Rear-Admiral 
Holmes with the Somersett, Terrible, and some Ordnance ships going in: 
the Rear-Admiral went into the Dublin. I reckoned about 10 Transports 
were missing, but not one Ordnance one. 

14th.—At sea. . . . Alcide and Sterling Castle with 3 sloops or schooners 
detached to join Mr. Durell. 


Durell had been sent on to reconnoitre and, if possible, inter- 
cept the ships expected by Montcalm from France : 


15th.--The fleet anchored in Louisbourg Harbour—Bedford and Prince 
Frederick not ready for sea. Northumberland arrived from England. 


The Journal clears up many small points connected with the 
movements of the expedition. Thus on the 17th : 


Arrived the Highlanders, [on the 22nd] Relief sailed for St. John’s—40 of 
Bragg’s on duty there. Part of Lascelles’ arrived from N. York, [and on 
the 23rd] ‘A prodigious quantity of Ice floating by the Harbour. The 
fleet from Boston in sight.’ 


At Louisbourg, Wolfe landed his men, who counted on parade 
some 5,000 instead of the 12,000 he had been promised by Pitt. 
But detachments continued to arrive. Wolfe from the first was 
critical of the way the naval business was handled : 


24th.—Webb’s, Kennedy’s, part of Lascelles’s Artillery and Military 
from Boston arrived. A ship with Webb’s Light Infantry ran upon the rocks 
in Gabarous Bay. Coldness on that occasion. The troops got safe on shoar 
—Gen. Whitmore’s demand of tents agreed to—a French prize brought in, 
loading with clothing, ammunition for Quebeck, taken by the Alcide between 
Cape North and Cape Ray. 


We may be sure the ‘coldness on that occasion’ expressed 
some of that displeasure of which at least one of Wolfe’s own 
brigadiers was to complain a little later on. 

The weather comtinued fair, and on the 7th the fleet made 
Newfoundland : 


10th.—A fine breeze of wind in the night; ran the fleet abreast of the 
I. of Barnaby ; at 10 in the morning the Squadron anchored in 17 fathoms 
GG2 
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water, Barnaby bearing S.W. Fogg and contrary wind obliged the Fleet 
to anchor. I intimated my design of going up with the very Troops to the 
Admiral, and hinted the pushing on of the Transports, leaving the men-of- 
war to come up at leisure, after he had determined upon the number of 
Ships for the service above. Those (if Durell is not very forward) should 
go ahead without loss of time—wind came fair, fleet weighed. Intelligence 
that Mr. Durell was anchored at the I. of Coudres, that the Island was in 
our possession, that 3 men-of-war, a frigate and some transports were gone 
towards the I. of Orleans—that 3 frigates and 13 merchant ships were 
arrived at Quebeck. About 8 the fleet anchored a little below Bic in 13 
fathoms water. Capt. Hankerson told Mr. Saunders that there had been 
no ice in the River these two months. The succours from France anchored 
at Bic the 9th of May. 


This news about Durell was a great blow to Wolfe. As Captain 
Bell states in his own Journal, now before me : 


If Mr. Durell had come up the river in time, every one of the French ships 
might have been taken and Quebec obliged to surrender in a very few days, 
Instead of which, they have now plenty of everything and all the outsetile- 
ments are called in. 


Wolfe, in his next day’s entry, further alludes to this unpar- 
donable procrastination of Durell’s, and even indulges himself in 
a slight fling at Durell’s superior, Saunders : 


19th.—The fleet got under way about 4 in the morning, but the Fog came 
on so thick we were obliged to anchor before 7. The Admiral running all 
the great ships of war in amongst the Divisions of the Transports, threat- 
ened some danger and a good deal of disorder as the wind blew fresh. It 
seemed most natural to order such ships of war only as were intended for 
the service at Quebeck to proceed with the Divisions, the rest remaining 
behind at an anchor as a Rear Guard untill the Navigation was entirely 
free. At 2 went into the Richmond that I might the sooner confer with Mr. 
Durell and get some knowledge of the country—anchored at Green Island 
with the White Division—read a number of letters from Quebec, painting 
their distress in the liveliest manner. All in general agree that they must 
have starved if the succours from France had not arrived. 


Slowly—far too slowly for Wolfe’s impatient spirit—the fleet 
ascended the St. Lawrence. 


20th.—Made sail early in the morning, but by calms and contrary winds 
were obliged to anchor about a league below Hare Island. A letter from 
Quebeck mentions that the French intended to send down Troops of artillery 
to the I. of Coudres. The 1st Division of Transports anchored near us. 
Resolution to go myself to the I. of Orleans and to reinforce Col. Carleton 
with the Rangers in the whale-boats and some Light Infantry in flat- 
bottomed boats—orders sent to Br. Monckton on this subject—weighed about 
7 and anchored again at Hare Island. Tide ebbs 7 hours at 6 knots, flows 
5, rises 13 feet—we see a vast quantity of porpoises. 


The next day the fleet ‘had worked up as high as the Pilgrims 
by two o’clock and anchored.’ 


22nd.—Weighed at 8 in the morning. Wind still west. anchored near 
the Thamaruska Islands at 6 in the Evening ; the wind came to the East and 
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blew fresh, got under sail, in the way bore down to a Transport in distress 
at an anchor in Mal Baye and by 9 at night anchored in Coudre Road— 
Sent Capt. Bell with memorandum to Mr. Durell and inform him that I 
proposed to go on the next morning if possible. No descent made yet on 
the Isle of Orleans. Some cannonading from that Island on the shipping and 
returned by them without any hurt to us. Inquired what troops Mr. Durell 
had detained and desired they might be forwarded. 


Wolfe was always urging speed on the naval contingent, Durell 
especially, who had shown himself so remiss. 


23rd.—Saw Mr. Durell, who gave orders that the Alcide and Sutherland 
should take 150 men and proceed to join Captain Gordon. Pressed their 
sailing and my own. At 9 got under way with a fresh breeze at East—came 
to an anchor in the afternoon, near Isle Madame. I ordered the troops on 
shore to Madame to exercise themselves and cut fascines. 

24th.—Rangers and Light Infantry landed, directed them tc fortify 
their post slightly and cut fascines,—ordered the Grenadiers to land upon 
Island Rot to scour and search that Island through. Nights lightning. 

25th.—Isle Rot examined, nothing found upon it, wind came to the east, 
first Division passed the Travers and came to an anchor opposite St. Jean 
—I made application to Capt. Gordon for a vanguard of men-of-war to go 
before and secure the Transports. His resolution in consequence, Pembroke, 
Centurion, and Porcupine sloop ordered to protect us and to look into the 
Bason—Cap. M-——ll’s idea on that subject—Carleton’s great good-sense 
and management. 


The General placed great reliance upon Colonel Guy Carleton 
(afterwards Lord Dorchester), an old personal friend ; but there 
is a hint later in the aide-de-camp’s diary that even Carleton was 
amongst those whose conduct caused his chief a momentary bitter- 
ness. A time was to come, now some weeks distant, when his 
old friend would be charged with ‘ abominable behaviour.’ 

It was now time for a landing to be made on the Isle of Orleans, 
a few miles from Quebec, as Major Mackellar, the engineer of 
the expedition, had previously recommended. 

26th.—Weighed at 4 in the morning and came to an anchor at or near 
the Pt. of Laurent in sight of Quebec—orders for the brigade to land the 
next day. Transports to range themselves along shore for that purpose and 
boats got out in expectation of the signal. Adm. Saunders came up in the 
afternoon and informed us that most of the Transports had passed the 
Traverse. At night,-false fires upon Pt. Levy. Two small parties of 
Rangers landed on the Isle of Orleans, discovered and attacked by (as they 
report) 200 Indians and Canadians. The Rangers retired under the cannon 
of the ships. 


On the following day the troops got on shore, Wolfe noting 
further naval remissness : 


27th.—Rangers and first Brigade landed. Wind at East. The Blue 
Division anchored about 7 o’clock. The Red Division joined, reconnoitred 
the enemy’s situation, determined to land at Levy and below the Falls of 
Montmorency, violent gale of wind that drove several ships on shore. 
Multitude of boats lost and strange neglect of the men-of-war’s crews. 
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If he put this sort of thing in the original draft of his despatch 
to Pitt, one can understand further ‘ coldness’ between himself 
and Admiral Saunders. 


28th.—A very fresh gale of wind that drove several ships from their 
anchors—At night the enemy sent fire-ships into the fleet, which by the 
vigilance and dexterity of the seamen were prevented from doing any harm. 
A detachment of Kennedy’s left its post upon the water side, and alarmed 
the Camp. They were in some danger of being attacked by our own people. 


Wolfe was very angry at this panic-stricken conduct on the part 
of the water-pickets and issued a severe reprimand. ‘ Next to 
valour,’ he wrote, ‘ the best qualities in a military man are vigi- 
lance and caution.’ 

The suggestion to occupy Point Lévis, immediately opposite 
Quebec, came from Saunders. On the 29th of June Wolfe writes : 


Col. Carlton’s detachment marched to the Pt. of Orleans. The Admiral 
expressed his desire that we should get possession of Pt. Levy and sent 
Captain Wheelock to signify it to me. Brigadier Monckton detached in 
consequence with 4 Regts. of foot and some light troops. ... night— 
Br. Monckton crossed the River, his advance guard was fired upon by some 
of the Canadians. Skirmish ensued, in which the enemy were defeated. 
3 prisoners taken. 

30th.—Br. Monckton’s Corps march to Pt. Levy. Reconnoitred the 
Bason etc. Fired upon by the enemy’s boats with canon. Their precautions 
along the shore of Beauport, a number of Batteries, Redoubts, entrench- 
ments etc. In the morning a skirmish between the Light troops of Brigr. 
Monckton’s troops and a Body of Indians, some Grenadiers that were sent 
to escort the Engineers misbehaved. . . . Night—great firing heard a little 
before daybreak—supposed to be an attack upon some post of Br. Monck- 
ton’s corps, but turned out to be a false alarm in the French camps on the 
Beauport side. 


The General had been landed four days when he left his head- 
quarters and crossed over with a detachment to see how Monckton 
was carrying out his orders. 

July 1st.—Visited Brig. Monckton’s post. Was surprised to see the saen 
exposed to the Artillery of four contemptible boats and a notion in that 
army of an Indian attack and landing. I was amazed at the ignorance in the 
construction of the Redoubts; directed some new works and returned at 
night to the Point of Orleans—Loss in the army there. 


Of course such criticism might conceivably be taken ill by Monck- 
ton, however much he might deserve it. 

The Commander-in-Chief now began to give his attention to 
his great plan. He found a place two miles west of Point Lévis, 
where the river is less than a mile wide. Point des Péres is 
exactly opposite Quebec. 

2nd.—Pushed detachments and saw the Town of Quebec weak to excess 
in the lower Town and an appearance of great want. Easy Bombardment 
of the place from Pt. aux Peres, Some shots from the Town and a fire of 
musketry from a wood. ... At night—Br. Murray sent me notice that 
Hazzan’s party was returned and had brought in 13 prisoners. 
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While Monckton’s guns bombarded, a landing above Quebec 
was to be made. Six weeks previously Wolfe had written : 


It is the business of our naval force to be masters of the river, both above 
and below the town. . . . [He predicted a] smart action at the passage of 
the river St. Charles, unless we can steal up the river St. Lawrence and land 
them three, four, five miles above the town, and get time to entrench so 
strongly that they won’t care to attack. 


3rd.—The weather so bad that we were obliged to leave off work. Con- 
sultation with the Admiral about landing—Our notions agreeing to get 
ashore, if possible, above the Town, we determined to attempt it. Troops 
and ships prepared accordingly. The Admiral was of opinion that none of 
the ships could be of the least use in an attempt on the Beauport side. 
Resolution to begin by a warm bombardment from Pt. aux Péres. 


In dealing with this episode in his England in the Seven Years’ 
War, Mr. Julian Corbett remarks: ‘ There is little doubt the 
threatened operation (i.e., above) was designed from the first 
as a feint. . . . Wolfe and Saunders spent some time there 
together reconnoitring. What passed between them is not 
known.’ Clearly it was not a feint ; we now see that Wolfe and 
Saunders really intended to ‘ get ashore, if possible, above the 
town.’ The feint was to be made at Montmorency below the city. 

4th.—The Canadians sent back to their habitations. Br. Townshend’s 
Brigade ordered to be in readiness to land below the falls of Montmorency 
to draw the enemy’s attention that way and favour the projected attempt. 
Such exceeding heavy rains that all the work was at a stand—The Acadian 
women offered to M. Vaudreuil. Dalling’s light Infantry sent to intercept 
the Acadians. St. Leger, Goreham, and 270 men detached by Br. Murray 
to reconnoitre the Chaudiére, St. Michel, Anse de Méres, etc. 


This was preparatory to selecting a good spot for the projected 
crossing. St. Michel is a point just west of Sillery. 

5th.—Gave directions for a redoubt and 2 batteries to be constructed 
upon the Pt. Levy. Webb’s Regt. moved to the left. The enemy move to 
their left upon the appearance of our Bomb vessels—B. Murray’s report ; 
he is satisfied of the practicability of the attempt at Michel—Preparations 
for landing below the falls. 

6th.—Bold attempt of some Indians and their success. . . . 2 or 3 killed 
by our men who attacked them warmly. Admirable management of those 
savages in their retreat. Our Frigates and bomb vessels moving from this 
station. The enemy permitted to insult us with their paltry boats carrying 
cannon in their prows. Astonishing labour of Webb’s Regt. Large detach- 
ments of Rangers and Light Infantry sent out to scour the country. 


While Saunders is waiting for the batteries at Lévis to play upon 
the town before venturing to take his fleet past it, Wolfe and 
one of his subordinates are at loggerheads. Under date of the 
7th he writes : 


Some difference in opinion upon a military point termed ‘slight and 
insignificant’ and the Commander-in-Chief is threatened with Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into his conduct for not consulting an inferior officer and 
seeming to disregard his sentiments ! 


° 
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Who is this ‘ inferior officer,’ who thus presumes to threaten his 
chief? Who but Townshend? On Saturday, the 7th of July, 
Wolfe was in Townshend’s camp on the Isle of Orleans, making 
arrangements to pass a large part of his army across the St. 
Lawrence. But Townshend’s quarrel with Wolfe took place on 
the 8th, after he had crossed over, as we know from Townshend’s 
Diary. Could it have been Carleton? 


Wolfe [writes General Townshend in his Life of Marquess Townshend] 
now thought he would threaten the eastern end of the French position which 
was bounded by the river and falls of Montmorency. Why he did not at 
the commencement plant himself on the North bank, on the same side as 
Quebec and above the city, so as to cut them off from their supplies, which 
were drawn from Montreal, is a mystery. 


It need be a mystery no longer. His Journal shows him eager 
to land above, and that Saunders was in agreement, as soon as he 
deemed it safe to pass the guns of Quebec. But it was not until 
the 12th that the Lévis batteries were in readiness. Meanwhile 
the naval dispositions were mortally slow, and it was only now 
that Admiral Holmes and his squadron arrived on the scene. 


8th.—Batteries upon the Point aux Péres in some forwardness. Warm 
fire of the enemy upon the workmen. Disposition of the frigates and Bomb 
ketches ; their prodigious distance from the Enemy. Amazing backwardness 
in these matters on the side of the fleet. A body of troops ordered to land 
below the Falls of Montmorency. At night the Brigade embarked with 
10 comp. of Granadrs. and landed without any opposition. 

9th.—Dank’s Rangers attacked by a body of Indians and defeated. The 
Indians repulsed by the grenadiers of Bragg’s Regt. and pursued by 
Hour, some killed and wounded, 13 of Dank’s killed and 7 or 8 wounded. 
Admirable management of those savages in their retreat, favoured by the 
fire of the rest from the Bank of the River. 12 prisoners brought in by 
Hazzan and released. General disposition of the Canadians to lay down 
their arms if they were secure of good treatment. 


Bad weather appears to have been responsible for a good deal of 
the delay in setting up the batteries. 


10th.—Joined by Br. Murray and 2 battalions from the Isle of Orleans. 
Weather so very bad that very little could be done. 

11th.—The Mortar Battery in great forwardness ; hot fire from the town, 
without any mischief, the work of everywhere carrying on with vigour. 
Trifling alarm at the camp at Montmorency—floating Batteries and Radeaux 
ordered to be made. 


By the 12th of July the battery at Point des Péres was in readi- 
ness ; but the naval arrangements were still very imperfect. 


12th.—Our success in the construction of the floating Batteries and 
Radeaux doubtful. In the evening the Mortar Battery began to play upon 
the Town, but the Bomb Ketches who were to have joined their fire would 
not be.induced to go near enough for the purpose: so that their fire ceased 
immediately. The Admiral displeased with me for speaking harshly upon 
the subject of the irregularities committed by the seamen. 
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Wolfe alternated between the three camps, planning, disposing, 
urging despatch. On the 13th Townshend very nearly got him- 
self raked by the enemy’s artillery, a disaster narrowly averted 
by Wolfe’s vigilance. Townshend describes in his Journal the 
‘scene ’’ between his commander and himself on that occasion. 

13th.—_The Enemy at work all night upon a Battery to fire into the 
Camp. Took precautions to prevent the intended mischief. Visit to the 
Admiral to adjust matters with him and prepare to attack the French 
Army. Our mortars impaired by the prodigious quantity of the powder 
imprudently used. One of the Bomb Ketches did execution in the night. 
The sea mortars to be brought on shore—Our Howitzers at the camp at 
Montmorency checked. The Battery intended to fire into the Camp and 
disloged the Canadians and Indians from the houses and passes they had 
taken. Scouts of Major Scott’s Rangers inneffectual. 


Valuable time was being lost. Montcalm was already suspicious 
of his antagonist’s plan ; but still Saunders hung about. On the 
14th Wolfe notes : 

Attempt of the French arm’d bateaux to cut off some of our flat-bottomed 
boats ; flight of our seamen—Little precaution taken to secure the com- 
munication between Montmorency and Orleans. The Bason above the Falls 
of Montmorency examined—the ground so very disadvantageous that a 
Bridge or float to pass the Fall, thought a dangerous experiment—the 
enemy driven from their work by our fire and their Battery greatly damaged 
—Hazzan attacked in a house where he was posted, the enemy contented with 
firing into and then retired. 


It was of no use to devise a scheme to divide and nonplus the 
enemy if you had not the prompt and effective co-operation of 
your appointed coadjutor. Owing to desertions, too, the game 
could not be kept up much longer. Laconic as the next entries 
are, they hint at much feverish enterprise and impatience. 


15th.—The 1st Battn. of Grendrs. ordered into the Isle of Orleans, where 
a corps is to assemble for a particular purpose. 


This ‘ particular purpose’ was to get up-stream as quickly as 
possible. To Captain Rous, of the Sutherland, had Saunders 
entrusted the task of leading up the squadron and the transports 
while Wolfe made the feint below : 

16th.—Conference with the Admiral concerning the projected Descent 
—remaining Grandrs. ordered to the Rendezvous in the Isle of Orleans. 

A squadron of men of war were to have gone by the Town to post them- 
selves above. The wind fair, night seemingly favourable to their wish, but 
yet Capt. Rous did not go there. 


Compare the last entry with Mr.. Corbett’s remark: ‘ The 
night proved unfavourable, and it was not till the 18th that the 
conditions served’ (England in the Seven Years’ War, vol. i. 
p. 482). Tomy mind the mystery is explained by the one word— 
timidity. 
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17th.—The Savages attacked the center of a covering party, killed 5 mep 
and wounded others, carried off three prisoners of Porter’s Grenadiers who 
were struggling thro the Houses upon the right. Cruelty of these savages, 
A deserter with the first good intelligence that we have been able to procure: 
the Enemy’s design upon our Batt’ys at the P. Levy discovered, they had 
actually passed the Etchmin River with 1600 Canadians, but took fright, 
fired upon one another, and went back. A report in the French camp ofa 
design to attack the troops at Montmorency. 


This was, of course, precisely what Wolfe wanted. But, alas! 
Montcalm knew better, and although the young commander at 
last saw the lingering squadron move up-stream, the psychological 
moment had passed. 


18th.—The Sutherland, Squirrell, two transpts., and 2 armed sloops 
passed the narrow passages between Quebec and Levy without losing a man. 


To show how much these brief entries change the current 
ideas of the problem we have only to turn again to Mr. Corbett’s 
pages, based on all evidence hitherto accessible to the historian. 
He writes as if the passage of Rous’s squadron had altered the 
situation—had filled Wolfe with the most sanguine hopes : ‘ The 
day after the gauntlet had been run he was aboard Rous’s ship, 
reconnoitring the north shore. His observations seem to have 
convinced him that an attack might be made.’ How different 
was the truth! In what bitterness of spirit, with what conscious. 
ness of foiled plans, must the young General have penned these 
words : 

19th.—Reconnoitred the country immediately above Quebec and found 
that if we had ventured the stroke that was first intended we should in 
fallibly have succeeded. 


True, ‘ infallibly ’ is afterwards scored through and replaced by 
‘probably.’ We can only guess the later despondency which 
suggested the verbal alteration ; the historian may well consider 
‘ infallibly ’ as an epithet justified. 

And it is Townshend who in his Diary notes, under date of 
the 18th July, that Wolfe ‘ seems to direct his attention entirely 
to the Falls of Montmorency, neglecting the position above the 
town entirely ’! 

20th.—Reconnoitred Sillery, La Chaudiére, and Cap Rouge, ordered 
a detachment up the River for intelligence. They attacked some Indians 
and Canadians at the dawn of day and beat them. 

2ist.—The detachment returned without any loss and brought off a 
number of prisoners, particularly women—a Jesuit missionary. 

22nd.—Weather rainy and foggy, so that little could be done. The 
women and priests sent back to Quebec. 


All his reconnoitring only further satisfied the General that the 
occasion was lost, the enemy too alert, and the operation t00 
hazardous. Wherefore Mr. Corbett remarks: ‘So far, then, 
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Wolfe’s ingenuity had failed.’ We know now why it failed—for 
precisely the same reason that brought the Rochefort expedition 
to grief—procrastination, a procrastination born of timidity. 

Then came the council of war on board Saunders’s flagship. 
All we know of that council of war is what Wolfe here tells us 
—ten brief but suggestive words : 


23rd.—Admiral and Generals advise for the publick service: Resolution 
to attack the French army. Debate about the method. 

The town on fire last night in two or three places. Cathedral burnt. 
Lowestoffe and Hunter endeavouring to pass by the Town were taken aback : 
great fire from the town without any damage. 

24th.—Hazzan brought in a number of prisoners—several scouting 
parties sent out for prisoners and cattle. 


Doubtless it was at the council of war that the proposed ‘ feint’ 
at Montmorency developed into a plan of attack there. Here was 
an object in which Saunders could render but little aid : 


25th.—At night a corps of troops ordered to escort the General to view 
the Ford of Montmorency. 

26th.—_Early in the morning a party of Indians crossed the Ford and 
were beat back by our people. About noon they came over in greater 
numbers—drove two comps. of foot who retired in great confusion and dis- 
ordered the Battalion. Col. Howe’s Light Infantry attacked their flank 
and endeavoured to surround them by Br. Murray: detached two comps. of 
Omays to get upon their right flank. The enemy put into disorder and 
defeated and driven over the water. In these two skirmishes we had near 
40 killed and wounded—chiefly from the opposite Bank of the River, by 
the indiscreet pursuit of some of our people. 

27th.—Bragg’s fired upon as they marched along, they attacked 100 
Canadians and Indians well posted and drove them—alarm from Hazzan of 
his being surrounded found not to be true. Br. Townshend detached to 
bring in the Troops cattle and some prisoners. Report of an unlucky 
accident. Col. Frazer and Cap. Macpherson wounded by the same ball but 
not dangerous. 

28th.—Difficulties arising about the attack and assault of the Town. 
Proposed to attempt the most advanced Redoubt, to get footing. The 
Grendrs. are to make this attack. One or two Catts to be thrown on 
shore, near enough to cannonade the Redoubt and if possible within musket 
shot. 

29th.—Orders and directions for the attack. It seems better to receive the 
enemy superior in numbers with the advantage of a small entrenchment, 
than to attack them behind their lines, with such a body of Troops as can 
be landed at once, and by so doing put all to the hazard of one action. A 
party sent to act upon the hazardous and most important service, deter- 
mined to execute that design—if it appears upon examination to be prac- 
ticable. 


Wolfe had made up his mind to capture the exposed redoubt 
of the enemy on the beach at Montmorency, in the hope of luring 
Montcalm out to its rescue. Saunders had promised him a couple 
of ships, ‘to be carried close in shore,’ but the ships were not 
forthcoming. | 
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30th.—Calm that made it impossible to attack the Redoubt. Desertion of 
a Grenadier of Whitmore’s—Apprehension on the score: Dislike of th 
General Officers and others to this business, but nothing better proposed 
by them. Probability of a general engagement on attack from us—pm 
parations for it. Desertions of several of the Royal Americans. 

31st.—The vessels approach the redoubt, but not near enough; recon 
noitre the situation of it, with respect to the enemy’s entrenchment, ani 
observe it not to be tenable under their fire. 


Nevertheless, Wolfe noticed that the Canadian Militia and not 
the seasoned Regulars were behind the French entrenchments at 
this point, which decided him to make the attempt. | 
Their confusion and disorder inclines me to attack them. Orders sent 
to Br. Monckton and Townshend to prepare for action—Accident of our 
boats running aground upon a shoal lost us a great deal of time. Grena- 
diers landed between 5 and 6 o’clock: their disorderly march and strange 
behaviour. Necessity of calling them off and desisting from the attack, 
The delays occasioned by their rash and inconsiderate proceedings lost us 
part of the day and the tide beginning to make the retreat of Br, 
Townshends corps became a hazardous and precarious affair. Two hundred 
and 10 killed and 230 wounded. Many excellent officers hurt in this foolish 


business. 

Yet nothing is clearer than that he might have succeeded but 
for what Warburton calls ‘the strange adversity of circum. 
stances.’ Chief amongst these was the ill-management of the 
boats, to which Wolfe alludes in his letter to Saunders. Never- 
theless, the Commander wished to put the blame for the terrible 
reverse at Montmorency on any shoulders but his own. ‘I shall 
leave out that part of my letter to Mr. Pitt which you object to, 
although the matter of fact, to the best of my recollection, it is 
strictly as I have stated it.’ 

Even Townshend notes: ‘The two stranded transports had 
been set on fire by order of Admiral Saunders; but it was done 
in too great a hurry, as the guns and two brass pieces which had 
been put aboard them had been left there.’ These naturally 
proved very welcome to the French. 

August 1st.—Gave orders for strengthening and fortifying the Camp, 
that we may receive no insult from an enemy, impatient to decide their fate 
by an action. 


During the next few days Wolfe notes : 


2nd.—Detachment sent out to scour the country. 

3rd.—An Ambuscade of the enemy close to the Camp. Br. Mura 
ordered up the River, design of his going to try at their magazines, theit 
shipping at the Trois Rivieres, &c. 

4th.—Some prisoners taken carrying ammunition to the Bay of & 
Paul’s. Goreham detached to attack those people. 


The General now sent Brigadier Murray with 1200 men on a 
expedition up-river. Meanwhile Quebec was being bombarded 
more fiercely than ever. 
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5th.—At night Br. Murray marched. Boats passed by the Town. 

6th.—The Enemy observed to be very busy in preparing more fire-rafts 
and getting the two hulks fitted up for fireships. 

7th.—Large detachments sent to scour the woods, to use the troops to 
the country, to oblige the enemy to keep at a fit distance and to prepare 
the troops for a decisive action. At night an Indian swam across the Mont- 
morency at high water with two knives only as weapons, intending to 
surprise some of the Sentries, stab and scalp them; He was seen by two 
Sentries of Otways Regiment and taken. 

8th. At night the lower town was set on fire by Carcasses and very 
considerable damage was done. 

10th.—Reconnoitred the N. Channel and had it sounded. Skirmish 
with a few Canadians at St. Joachim. 

1lth._Party covering the workmen attacked by a considerable body of 
Indians and Canadians: bad disposition of our people: loss sustained on 
that account. The Enemy repulsed with little loss to them. Br. Murray’s 
Report that he attacked the Enemy 3 different times with various success. 
Propose to undertake something of consequence in a few days. Reinforce- 
ment of 200 men and 4 armed vessels passed the Town. Goreham’s report 
that he had landed and attacked the people in the Bay of St. Paul, put 
them to flight and burnt their habotations. 

12th.—A gale of wind at East and very thick weather. 


When these entries were being made Wolfe was scarcely able 
to stand. Soon after the check at Montmorency his health had 
visibly weakened. The doctor found him suffering from fever, 
and urged him to take to his bed. But as the patient had already 
said : ‘ Don’t talk to me of constitution. Spirits will carry a man 
through anything.’ What the ‘ something of consequence ’ was 
is not exactly known, although Mr. Corbett divines that it was 
probably ‘some scheme for getting at the rear of Montcalm’s 
position.’ Whatever it was, it involved the return of Murray’s 
force, which Wolfe impatiently awaited. The General fretted 
over the delay. The fact was the naval squadron, carrying 
Holmes, was cut off from communication by some French armed 
boats just above the town. How Saunders could have permitted 
this is still a mystery. Mr. Corbett says: ‘The wind made it 
impossible for more cruisers to go up and deal with them.’ So 
Murray did not get Wolfe’s message. 


13th.—Communication greatly obstructed between Goreham’s front and 
the Rear Admiral: danger of the boats being intercepted. The Enemy’s 
cauves driven off by the fire of the Rangers. 

14th.—Some difficulties of getting up to Mr. Holmes. Mr. Elliott’s 
detachment recalled. 

15th.—Remarkable shot from a Battery at Montmorency that fired some 
powder in a large bateau and blew her up—Two divisions of the Highlanders 
passed into the Isle of Orleans—The Brig fell down the north Channel. 

16th.—_March of the Highlanders to the end of the Isle of Orleans. 
Vigorous attack by the Canadians and Indians upon a house where Mr. 
Cameron volunteer and 16 or 18 men were posted. Good management and 
gallant behaviour of this gentlemen—Bravery of the men and of a Detach- 
ment of Bragg’s, 
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The Post brought off by the Picquet and light infantry or rather th 
enemy put to flight by the two little parties. No account from Mr. Murray 
nor no news from Goreham. 


And with this entry the Journal—such of it as remains—ends, 
The continual suspense, the perpetual foiling of his plans, were 
too much for the young Commander. On the 17th he was too ill 
to write, and for ten days lay racked with pain and fever in the 
little farmhouse at Montmorency he had made his headquarters, 
When he thought his illness was mortal he asked the Admiral 
and the three brigadiers ‘ to meet for the public service.’ 


Amongst the other unpublished memoranda of interest is 
one undated : ‘ Propose to visit all America with engineers and 
officers of intelligence from Canada to the Mississippi.’ 


Posts in America of the greatest consequence for engaging the Indians 
to trade with us, for securing our backsettlements from the incursion of the 
French and hostile Indians. In this, regard should be had to the sources 
and course of the Rivers that run into the ccean and to the most command- 
ing stations for navigating the great lakes . . . Notions and informations to 
be communicated to Mr. P [itt]. 

The Government committed a capital error in sending Transports from 
England for the Canada Expedition: the coast of N. America abounds in 
small craft, which are safer than ships of greater burthen—12 or 14 large 
Transports with provisions, each a flat-bottomed boat and one or two 
cutters would have done the business effectually. 

The King’s instructions arrived at New York the 14 March 1759. 

In most attacks of the night, Bayonets are preferable to fire. 

Sixty-three merchant ships went up to Quebec last year after Louis- 
bourg was taken. 

Twenty-one ships got up before Mr. Durell this Spring with 400 bad 
recruits. 

Their plan of defence seems to rest more upon the strong nature of the 
country, than the walls and fortifications of the Town. I shall endeavour 
to bring the Marquess to an action upon the best terms. 


I find also a memorandum which may refer to the projected 
plan at Montmorency, either before or subsequent to the reverse: 


A company of Foot in the first Brushwood under the entrenchment, 
another in the Gully that is covered with wood, another in the first White 
House, 2 in the Batty. to cover themselves as quickly as possible. Br. 
Monckton’s Corps is to attack both redoubts in front with 100 men for 
each—once established he must take but little time to form. A part of Br. 
Monckton’s Corps in the brush to the right of the camp upon the Right, 
gain the woods near the camp, endeavour to penetrate and attack the 
enemy’s right flank. 

If Gen. Townshend’s 1st corps cannot ascend the Hill, the Br. must 
march on, with the Corps under his command and rush up te the enemy's 
entrenchment whenever he sees a probability of succeeding and obey the 
orders he has received. 
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Ihave left myself no space in this article to discuss the Journal 

of Captain Bell, which forms of itself a detailed account of the 

ition. Two or three brief passages must suffice. For in- 

stance, under date of the 16th of July, Wolfe’s aide-de-camp 
writes : 

About 12 the Town of Quebec was set on fire by our carcasses. It burnt 
till about 3. Judged it to have consumed about four houses: the enemy 
hard at work at their traverses and entrenchments. ... Capt. Rous in 
the Sutherland with two frigates and another vessel was to have gone above 
the town to-night. The wind east and tide in his favour from 9 till 2, 
but did not stir. The Admiral was going to supersede him and sent Capt. 
Everett on board at 12 to know the reason of his not getting under way. 
His excuse was that there was not wind enough. ‘It positively blew a 


f-knott gale. 


Compare this with Wolfe’s : ‘ If we had ventured the stroke that 
was first intended we should infallibly have succeeded,’ and we see 
the bearing of Rous’s delay on the subsequent events. 

Under date of the 31st of July, after mentioning the ill-fated 
attack at Montmorency, Bell writes: ‘Colonel Carleton’s 
abominable behaviour to the General.’ But Bell was not con- 
cerned in that action, as on the 26th he had noted: ‘I got my 
arm broke by the rascals. We had about 45 killed and 
wounded.” On the fatal 13th of September Bell writes: ‘ The 
General landing at Ance de Mer (sic) deceived Vaudreuil by a 
most masterly stroke, beat Montcalm with an inferior force, and 
died in the arms of victory. O Death, when will you strike such 
another ! ’ ° 

17th.—_The enemy hung out a flag of truce and surrendered the next 
morning. They expected to have been summoned the Day of Battle. In- 
famous capitulation and infamous Behaviour! 

23rd.—I came down to the Royal William at Isle Madame with the 
General’s body. 


And finally here is the touching entry : 


Landed with the General’s body at Portsmouth, which I proceeded with 
to Greenwich and saw interred. Captain Delaune came home with me 
and accompanied our noble master to the grave. 


The chief value of these papers is the further demonstration of 
how utterly alone the young General was—how he strove single- 
handed against the forces of jealousy, inertia, and incompetence. 
Townshend was openly hostile, Murray dilatory and critical, 
Monckton tepid and unscientific. As for Saunders, no doubt he 
could not work miracles with the material at his hand. Wolfe’s 
opinion of Durell, Holmes, and Rous was probably only too well 
known to those officers. ‘Two years before, on the conclusion of 
the Rochefort fiasco, Wolfe had written : 
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I have found out that an admiral should endeavour to run into an enemy's 
port immediately after he appears before it ; that he should anchor the trans. 
ports and frigates as close as he can to the land ; that he should reconnoitre 
and observe it as quickly as possible, and lose no time in getting the troops 
ashore. . . . Nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to an undertaking of this 
nature which is not found to be so on trial. 


In brief, we see now more clearly than ever how Wolfe car. 
ried the Quebec campaign on his own shoulders; how he was 
perpetually foiled by the total absence amongst his leading 
assistants—not the rank and file—of that combination of moral 
impetus and science which, with a little luck, invariably sur- 
mounts obstacles in war. 


BEcCKLES WILLSON. 


Quebec House, Westerham. 
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ARE WE LOSING THE USE OF OUR 
HANDS? 


Loox1nG back to the dawn of the human race one can only view 
with incredulous wonder the work that has been wrought and the 
fabric that has been fashioned by the restless animal man, with his 
two ever-busy hands, in the course of, say, some fifty centuries. In 
the soil upon which London stands are still to be found flint arrow 
heads and spear points which represent the most finished handi- 
work of the first Londoner—a naked man in a riverside jungle. 
Above the beds in which these weapons lie now rises an undreamed- 
of city, the folk of which may be watching the movements of an 
airship, while below the buried javelin heads there burrows an 
electric railway. 

The advance of handicraftsmanship since the days of the flint 
arrow is almost too amazing to formulate, especially if it be assumed 
that man has advanced in like proportion. If this inference 
includes the estimate of man as an animal, it is well to remember 
that it is not sound reasoning to judge comprehensively of the 
worker from his works. It is probable, for example, that the man 
of to-day is inferior, in certain points, to the savage who made the 
flint implements. It is safe to assume that neolithic man was 
keener of sight and hearing and fleeter of foot than is the present 
inhabitant of these islands. He surely, too, possessed greater 
powers of endurance. If a Marathon race could be arranged 
between the modern Londoner and his earliest ancestors I venture 
to think that the winner would be a cave man, one who had had 
no choice but to hunt the reindeer on foot. This is not the only 
discrepancy, for I believe that the modern flint knapper finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, successfully to reproduce the finest 
flint implements of the age of stone. 

At the present time not a year passes that does not add some 
wonder to the list of things manufactured. It must not be 
inferred from this that man, as a master of handicraft, is becoming 
évery year more adept. Handicraftsmanship has a limit, just as 
there is a limit to the power of vision and of hearing. Has that 
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limit even now been reached, or is it, by any possibility, declining? 
In response to the question—‘ Are we losing the use of our 
hands?’ I would venture an answer in the affirmative and say 
‘that we are.’ I do not wish to draw any pessimistic deductions 
from this conclusion but merely to discuss the fact. 

Two of the commonest handicrafts are those of writing and 
sewing, but they are being now rapidly supplanted by the type- 
writer, on the one hand, and the sewing-machine, on the other, 
The finer use of the fingers is thus becoming lost, so far as these 
simple crafts are concerned. There was occasion when penman- 
ship was almost a fine art, and the writing-master a power in the 
land. In these present days of hurry there is no time for elegant 
handwriting. The script of the ordinary letter-writer is often as 
hard to interpret as the message on the Rosetta stone, and as there 
is, coincidently, no leisure available for the deciphering of 
illegible writing the typing machine becomes opportune. The 
machine not only represents a loss of manual skill, but a loss of 
that individuality which attaches to handwriting whether it be 
good or bad. 

Passing from these illustrations, which are obvious and trivial, 
I may turn to larger things, and commence with the handiwork of 
the surgeon. Surgery during recent years has made amazing 
advances—advances which are without a parallel in the history of 
the art and which have been of incalculable advantage to the sick 
and injured. Should it be asked if this progress has been asso- 
ciated with, or dependent upon, a corresponding development of 
the handicraft of surgery, the answer is, it has not. Further, I 
would be bold enough to add that surgery, as a pure handicraft, 
reached a point of perfection prior to these great changes, to which 
point it does not now attain. Let me take, as an instance, the 
performance of an amputation. It must be realised that before 
the days of anesthetics the surgeon was operating upon a conscious 
being. Rapidity of movement was all-essential; success was 
gauged by the stop-watch ; every unnecessary second meant un- 
necessary torture. The surgeon had to be marvellously deft of 
hand, cool, yet alert as a fencer, quick, yet as sure as a matador. 
The combination of qualities that made up a good operating 
surgeon was rare, and so, in those days, the perfect operator was 
equally rare. I can imagine few phases of handicraftsmanship 
more difficult or more subtle than that displayed by the facile 
operator in the pre-anzsthetic days. Now, with the use of 
anesthetics, the surgeon can proceed with easy deliberation; 
every step can be measured and judged; there is no call to be 
brilliant ; there is no element of hurry, for in place of the flashing 
of a blade is an action as studied as a movement on the chess 
board. 
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The result of it all is this. Surgery, as a pure handicraft, has 
undoubtedly lost ground, yet the gain in other ways has been 

t. No longer, in the making of a surgeon, are uncommon 
qualities required ; the craft, ceasing to be limited to the few, is 
open to the many, and, above all, the display of dexterity by the 
old-time surgeon has been happily replaced by the surer and more 
perfect recovery of the patient. 

Some of the simple crafts exhibit in striking fashion the decay 
of cultivation in the use of the hands. Take the very ancient 
occupation of spinning and weaving. In India it is still possible 
to see the whole process of making cloth from cotton carried out 
by hand. The process involves a fine training for the fingers—a 
training that has made nimble and sensitive the hands of 
thousands of men and women in this country. But the handi- 
craft has vanished, the machine has replaced it, and the skill 
educed by centuries of practice has been lost for ever. In 
spinning the early appliances were merely the distaff, the spindle 
and the whorl. The drawing out of the thread needed great 
nicety of touch, well worthy of fostering. The spindle and whorl 
are now but curiosities suited for a museum, although in India 
the delicate yarn used for Dacca muslin is still made on the 
spindle. In due course came the spinning wheel, and after it the 
Saxon wheel, with its treadle and the flyer around the bobbin. 
There was a time when through every cottage door could be caught 
a glimpse of a spinning wheel—the spinning wheel that will ever 
recall the rose-covered porch and the old-world garden. Thou- 
sands of women learnt daintiness of touch by this simple work. 
But the craft is lost, the good it did forgotten, and the nimble 
hands are turned to ruder uses. There must be few now who, if 
they heard it, would recognise the music of ‘the hum of the 
wheel.’ It has been drowned by the noise of the spinning jenny 
and the factory whistle. 

Not so many years ago it was possible to see in almost every 
fishing village half a dozen gossips strolling about knitting 
stockings and jerseys for their men folk. The work was not, 
perhaps, elaborate, but it was a good training for the hands. The 
knitters are now hard to be found. Hand-knitting does not pay 
except as an amusement. A bewildering machine has left the 
fish-wife idle. In a few villages beyond the sound of the factory 
bell the knitting frame of William Lee may still be found, but 
clearly enough its days are numbered. 

The ancient art of embroidery—as ancient as Babylon and Tyre 
—was a craft of wide possibilities. It engaged as well the princess 
as the peasant, and reached, at the time.of the Middle Ages, the 
dignity of a great art. That handicraft is practically lost, so that 
it may be questioned if ladies, in the next generation, will know, 
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even by name, the tambour or the satin stitch, or could tell the 
stem stitch from the cushion. It is true that the finer work ig 
still done by hand, but the major part is turned out of a machine 
with brutal unconcern. I believe that with the modern form of 
the Heilmann embroidery machine one inartistic person can guide 
from 80 to 140 needles, working simultaneously, and producing as 
many replicas of the same design. There are advantages resulting 
from this which are easy to appreciate, but at the same time a 
thousand hands have lost their cunning and handicraftsmanship 
has passed to a lower grade. 

Lace-making occupies a somewhat similar position. It is 
probably the most elaborate work which has ever engaged the 
facile fingers of women. It has afforded a recreation to the rich 
and a means of livelihood for the poor. The Venetian rose-point 
lace of the eighteenth century represents, I suppose, the pinnacle 
of its development. Lace-making has engaged whole colonies of 
women, and has enabled them to bring the culture of the hand 
to a marvellous degree of perfection. This has assuredly been an 
object worthy of attainment. But the days of the craft are nearly 
over, and the manual skill so laboriously attained is—in spite of 
all attempts to revive it—in process of being lost. Hand-made 
lace is still produced, but the output is small. The machine has 
replaced the practised fingers, and the work, once pleasantly and 
graciously carried out by the cottage porch, is now rattled through 
in the unlovely factory. It is a poor consolation to own that the 
lace loom is a marvel of mechanical ingenuity, that it is possibly 
the most intricate piece of machinery in existence, a fact which 
must be held as conveying no small compliment to the handiwork 
it has replaced. 

Another venerable figure among craftsmen is the shoemaker 
with his last. His art is the outcome of centuries of experience. 
He bought his own leather and fashioned a boot complete with his 
own hands and rather primitive implements. Hand-made boots 
are still produced in large numbers, but I understand that the 
article is no longer the product of one worker, but of many. The 
machine-made boot supplies the multitude. The old craftsman 
may mourn the loss of his finished skill, but he must be proud to 
think that even in the making of the uppers of a boot it needs 
some sixteen machines to do what was done by his two hands. 
A great press now cuts out the sole piece ; heavy rollers take the 
place of the lapstone. Eyelet holes are fashioned at the rate of 
100 a minute. Buttonholes are made and finished by one 
machine, while the buttons are fastened on by another. A final 
engine actually links together with a stitch the two boots of & 
finished pair. Here, then, as in the daintier art of glove-making, 
is there an irreparable loss in the use of the hands. 
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Probably the oldest domestic instrument is the needle. There 
were needle makers in the reindeer cave and in the lake dwelling. 
They fashioned these implements out of bone, and later out of 
bronze. In the course of time needle-making became a very fine 
handicraft, needing the deftest use of the fingers. Steel needles 
were made at Nuremberg about the end of the fourteenth century, 
while in 1650 the manufacture became prominent in -England. 
The needle-maker was a master of craft. The common needle is 
now made by a series of machines, which turn the implements out 
in pairs, two being united, head to head. The process involves 
manual skill, and in the production of special needles something of 
the cunning of the past ; but the fact remains that a great means 
for the culture of the hands has passed away. 

With regard to pins, I need not say that one machine provides 
them, complete with heads and points, at the rate of about 200 a 
minute. Wire enters the machine at one end and comes out as 
pins at the other. A still more ingenious apparatus sticks pins in 
formal rows into the paper. So here, again, there is no need of 
hands. 

The carpenter, with his primitive art, is still with us, but he 
is not the handicraftsman that he was. There are sawing engines 
and planing machines for boards of every kind. The ‘ four cutter 
machine’ works all four faces of the wood simultaneously. 
Machines have been produced for fashioning all kinds of mould- 
ings, for cutting dovetails, mortises, and tenons, while the engine 
known as the ‘ Universal Joiner’ is a combination machine with 
superhuman powers. ‘The ‘copying lathe’ produces objects of 
regular or irregular shape automatically from a pattern, and can 
turn out, with equal ease, a gunstock or a broom handle, a boot- 
last or a toy horse. The sand-papering machine is almost uncanny 
in its imitation of human movements, while the self-directing lathe 
represents the callous absorption of whole centuries of manual 
skill. Well may the carpenter in Alice’s Wonderland ‘ shed a 
bitter tear.’ 

Paper-making was another estimable handicraft. It is still 
practised as such in India, and by methods which probably differ 
little from those employed before the days of Christ. Of the total 
output of paper in Great Britain, it is stated that only one per cent. 
is now hand-made, to the detriment of the hand, and, I believe, 
of the paper. Envelopes were introduced about 1840, and their 
production involved no mean skill, as any can testify who have 
seen women folding envelopes with a rapidity that was almost 
bewildering. The average envelope is now folded and gummed 
by machines. The ‘ Leader’ machine can fold and gum these 
papers at the rate of 60 to 100 per minute. 

Bookbinding was a fine and delicate art, and is still carried on 
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by methods and tools which have altered little since the craft 
began. Cheap binding is now effected by machinery from first 
to last, and so the agate burnisher, the blood stone, the paring 
knife, and the other paraphernalia of the bookbinders’ trade are 
likely to be found only in the collections of the curious. 

It is possible that the exquisite art of engraving affords the 
aptest example of the grievous loss of hand culture which the last 
few decades have experienced. Line engraving—that is to say, 
engraving upon a metal plate with a burin—is now almost entirely 
abandoned, while the still more delightful art of wood engraving 
has practically vanished. The mezzotint is becoming rare ; litho- 
graphy is largely replaced by the photographic method and 
chromo-lithography by the ‘three-colour process’; with the 
result that in the place of a series of most delectable handicrafts, 
developed to a point of extreme refinement, we have the poor sub- 
stitute of photo-engraving and the process block. Here, indeed, 
is a veritable decay in the finer uses of the human hand, an actual 
decline which must leave the race the poorer. 

I am not at this moment concerned with mere labour-saving 
devices nor with the thousand and one machines which are taking 
the place of human muscles. Handicraftsmanship is not concerned 
with the steam navvy or steam shovel, with the trench-excavating 
machine or the tree-feller, with the rock-drill or the pneumatic 
rivetter. It only need be noted that these machines do not tend 
to improve the physical development of man. 

It is becoming a question where the change from thews to steel 
is going to end. The modern laundry, the modern kitchen, and 
the modern farm all afford displays of things not done by hands. 
In the hayfield the scythe is replaced by the mower, the hay is 
tossed, not by Phoebes in sun-bonnets, but by the tedder. It is 
raked into line by machine, loaded into the haycart by machine, 
and lifted to the rick by a like appliance. It only needs the intro- 
duction of a motor haycart and a machine-laid rick thatch of 
corrugated iron to complete the picture of the hayfield of to-day. 

It does not appear that there are new handicrafts arising to 
replace, in any appreciable measure, those that have been lost; 
although there are still, happily, basket-making in its manifold 
applications, the construction and fitting of the finer watches and 
chronometers, the jewellers’ bench, the manufacture of scientific 
instruments of precision, the making of fine cutlery, and carving 
in ivory and in wood. 

Such, in conclusion, are a few of the facts upon which I have 
based the belief that civilised man is losing a good deal of that 
manual dexterity which has been laboriously acquired during past 
centuries. It would seem that the highest point of development 
in the use of the hands has been already reached ; has been, indeed, 
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passed, and that we have now entered upon a period of decline. 


‘It may be that it is but a period, and that the decline is temporary. 


The loss is, none the less, both great and regrettable. Great 
because, in spite of our pride of race, we are compelled to own that 
the human being is—in one particular at least—showing signs, not 
of advancement, but of decay. Regrettable because there must be 
few who would not endorse the teaching of Ruskin when he said 
that ‘every youth, from the king’s son downwards, should learn 
to do something finely and thoroughly with his hand.’ 


FREDERICK TREVES. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN INCOME-TAX 
ACCORDING TO THE SCHEME OF PITT 


I 


QuITE apart from the contention put forward by Tariff Reformers 
that the increasing expenditure of the country cannot be met by 
the methods of Free-trade finance, but requires the aid of some 
duty on imports, Free-trade finance, as exemplified by Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues, is fairly open to another criticism, 
which is this—that it does not make the best of its own fiscal 
principles; and that by these, if applied in a more scientific 
manner, a revenue might be raised in excess of what is raised at 
present, and yet no new burden be placed on the shoulders of 
the taxpayers which would practically inconvenience any section 
of them, whether rich or poor, and which all sections would not 
willingly bear. This observation applies more particularly to 
income-tax ; and the present article will deal with that tax alone. 

We have here one point at starting, as to which there is a 
general agreement—namely, the doctrine that an income-tax 
ought in some sort to be graduated. Mr. Balfour, so far as 
principle goes, agrees here with Mr. Lloyd George. The most 
timid Conservative may take it, then, that in the principle there 
is nothing revolutionary—nothing, indeed, that is even distinctly 
Liberal. But if Mr. Balfour’s authority is insufficient to reassure 
him, let him turn his attention to Pitt, by whom, under pressure 
of the cost of a great war, the first income-tax was introduced 
nearly 112 years ago. 

The income-tax devised by Pitt in the year 1798 presents two 
salient features. It was imposed on all incomes exceeding 60l., 
and it was also elaborately graduated. It began with 3d. in the £ 
on lowest class of incomes assessed and it ended with 2s. on the 
highest. If we consider the various classes on which Pitt's 
impost fell and compare with them those which to-day either 
socially or industrially correspond to them, we shall see that a tax 
levied in an analogous way would entail on the taxpayers to-day 
a burden incomparably lighter than that to which they submitted 
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at the close of the eighteenth century, and that whilst obviating 
the friction and frequent sense of injustice which have been 
incident to the collection of this tax hitherto, and which the 
scheme of the present Government would exasperate to an intoler- 
able degree, it would yield a return very much larger than that 
which the present Government estimate that they would extort 
by their own methods. 

An assertion such as this, if merely advanced as a generality, 
would have no arguable meaning, and would certainly have no 
weight. To give it meaning and weight it must be resolved into 
definite details ; and the first of these details must consist of some 
broadly accurate estimate of how the classes of income, which it 
is proposed to tax, are distributed. 

Such an estimate I will now place before the reader, giving 
the data on which it is based ; and this, at all events, will prove 
interesting to many who may not assent to the fiscal suggestions 
founded on it. 


II 


I spoke just now of an estimate that should be ‘ broadly 
accurate.’ I did so because absolute accuracy is not only un- 
attainable, but would in many respects, even if attained, be ‘so 
complex as to be unintelligible. Indeed, whatever may be the 
maximum of accuracy ultimately possible, and ultimately 
necessary for detailed practical conclusions, it: is necessary to 
begin with groupings and statements of fact, general in form and 
omitting many qualifying particulars, the significance of which 
will not be apparent till the general picture is complete. The 
broad facts, then, which I shall here attempt to elucidate, will 
not be the less valuable because they require farther analysis. 
They will, on the contrary, be valuable in proportion as they tend 
to provoke it. 

What, then, are the main materials which we possess, in the 
way of authoritative evidence, for forming an estimate of the 
manner in which incomes of various magnitudes are distributed 
amongst the population of this country to-day? The chief of 
these are of three kinds—the systematic investigations which, 
whether officially or otherwise, have been made into the wages 
current amongst all the principal groups into which the wage- 
paid workers are divided; the statistics relating to income-tax, 
and dealing mainly with incomes exceeding 1601. ; and the official 
record of dwelling-houses of all kinds, which enables us to group 
them according to their annual value. This last we shall find to 
be of the highest importance, as it will enable us to check 
estimates reached by examination of evidence of a quite indepen- 
dent kind. 
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Let us begin with the question of incomes received as the 
wages of labour, grouping with them such others as are under the 
amount at which assessment to income-tax begins. 


Ill 


As a point of departure we will take the elaborate Report pre- 
sented some seventeen years ago by Sir R. Giffen, then Statistica] 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, to the Labour Commission pre- 
sided over by the late Duke of Devonshire. The Report took 
cognisance of the entire portion of the population dependent on 
incomes of under 1501., all incomes above that figure being then 
assessed to income-tax. 

The Report divides this population into two classes—industrial 
workers, who comprise the bulk of it, and a lower middle class, 
consisting of small traders, officials, annuitants, and others, not 
manual labourers, having incomes not exceeding the maximum 
sum in question. 

The industrial wage-earners are classified in the Report thus: 


7,320,000 . , ; ; : . men 
2,963,000 . , ' , : . Women 
1,729,000 . : " : , . lads and boys 
1,265,000 . r ' : : . girls 

Total 13,277,000 


The lower middle class, with an average individual income of 
about 1451., comprised, according to Sir R. Giffen’s figures, 
about 1,200,000 persons—direct earners or recipients of the kind 
of income in quesfion. 

Let us begin with the wage-earners, confining ourselves first 
to the men, as dealt with by Sir R. Giffen in the subjoined 
analytical table. 

With regard to the wages of labour, the Report gives the 
following table : 


The wages of about 7,000,000 men, with the proportions 
of each class. 


a ; nn 
vi re 
mr eh 


8. 8. i ie number. 
i.) Men employed at under 10 per week (say) 8 0 02 
ploy 

(ii.) bo » from 10to 15 fe 12 6 25 
(iii.) 9 » » 16t020 , 17 6 29 
(iv.) ” » » 2002 ,, 22 6 35.4 
(¥.) ” wits =D.» 27 6 23.6 
(vi.) 9s — lo 32 6 112 
(vii.) . a 87 6 44 
(viii.) a » above 40 a (say) 42 0 1.8 


1 These averages are based on the Report, but are not included in it. 
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The workers, however, for the most part, do not live alone, 
but in families, and the incomes supporting them are family 
incomes, not the incomes of individuals. In order, therefore, to 
understand the true meaning of the above table, we must give our 
attention to the following broad facts. At the date to which the 
table refers, the population of the United Kingdom was about 
38,000,000. That is to say, it consisted of some 7,600,000 
families. Of these about 2,200,000 belonged to the class referred 
to in the Report as ‘lower middle,’ and that consisting of 
families whose incomes were assessed to income-tax. The indus- 
trial wage-earners, to whom the above table refers, numbering 
as we have seen about 13,000,000 persons, may be taken, there- 
fore, as representing about 5,400,000 families, which will mean, if 
young children are included, a population of some 27,000,000 
individuals. Now each of these families, on an average, will 
have had a mature male wage-earner as its head ; and out of the 
7,000,000 men dealt with in the foregoing table, the number of 
heads of families will have been about 5,400,000. The remainder 
will have consisted of youths, or very young men, for the term 
‘men’ in the Report includes such ; and the number of these will 
have been about 1,600,000. Corresponding to this body of 
7,000,000 ‘ men,’ there was, as we have seen, a body of women, 
lads, and girls, the total number of these amounting to about 
6,000,000. Such being the case, then, we have a body of 
5,400,000 male heads of families on the one hand, and 7,600,000 
auxiliary wage-earners, members of these families, on the other 
—that is to say, 6,000,000 women, lads, and girls, and 1,600,000 
very young men or youths. Thus each male head of a family will, 
in his capacity of wage-earner, have been associated with one 
fellow-worker or with two—the average would be about 14— 
whose earnings, united with his own, made up the family income. 
Now the aggregate earnings of the ‘men’ were, according to the 
Report, 440,000,000/., and those of the women, lads, and girls 
were 193,000,000/. This gives us an average of 321. per head for 
the latter, and of 60/. for the former; but if we are to transfer 
1,600,000 youths from the class described as ‘ men’ to the mixed 
class of auxiliaries, we must also add to the aggregate earnings 
of that class, as just stated, the earnings of these youths, which, 
according to the foregoing average, will amount to some 
96,000,000. The aggregate income of this mixed class will thus 
be raised to 290,000,000/., and the average earnings per head to 
881. ; but if we wish to see what is the amount per family added by 
its auxiliary members to the income earned by its head, we must 
divide this aggregate income, not by the number of the auxiliaries 
themselves—namely, 7 ,600,000—but by the number of the male 
heads of the families, namely 5,400,000. This will give us an 
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average addition of nearly 541. That is to say, for every male head 
of a family who earned 601. , other members of the family will have 


earned on an average 54l., thus raising the family or household . 


income to about 114l.; or, if the head of the family earned 2I11., 
other members of the family will have earned on an average about 
181., the family income being raised to 391., and so on in like pro- 
portion with regard to incomes of other magnitudes. 

We may now go back to Sir R. Giffen’s analysis of the 
incomes earned by ‘ men,’ and, interpreting it in the light of the 
facts just stated, see what are the conclusions to which it brings 
us as to the incomes of wage-earning families. These may be 
tabulated thus : 

l ] 
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per week. week nie vomest 
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Number of 
families and 
incomes 
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10,000 
102,000 
1,100,000 
1,800,000 
1,300,000 
600,000 
270,000 
105,000 


| .- $6,200,000 | 


2 | 
‘390,000 





£92,000,000 | 


| 190,000,000 


176,000,000 
96,000,000 


| 146,000,000 


21,000,000 


(viii.) 42 
peu \ | Seek Tiebeee ee 








Totals (round numbers) . ‘ : . | 5,287,000 | 627,000,000 














The substantial accordance of this estimate of family incomes 
with the figures given in Sir R. Giffen’s report is shown by the 
fact that the total of the families as here given in round numbers 
only differs by 2 per cent. from the total required, viz. 5,400,000, 
and the sum of the earnings differs ffom Sir R. Giffen’s estimate 
(viz. 640,000,0001.) to a degree yet smaller. 

To these incomes and families as thus given it remains for us 
to add the incomes and families of the lower middle class, the 
former being about 1401. in amount and the latter about 1,200,000 
in number; and, having done this, let us proceed to a general 
summary of results. We may divide the wage-earners into three 
groups thus (the slight errors due to the use of round numbers in 
the preceding table being corrected): some 3,100,000 families 
whose jointly-earned incomes do not appreciably exceed 100. ; 
some 1;300,000 families whose jointly-earned incomes amount on 
an average to about 1361.; and about 1,000,000 whose jointly- 
earned incomes range from 1601. to about 2151. What place, 
then, in this grouping according to incomes shall we most legi- 
timately assign to the lower middle class—the 1,200,000 
families whose incomes will have ranged, according to Sir R. 
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Giffen’s classification, from 1251. to just under 1501.2? By way of 
forming a provisional hypothesis, our most reasonable procedure 
will be this—namely to assume that two-thirds of this body— 
800,000 families—had, at the time when the Report was issued, 
incomes ranging from 130/. to 140l.; and that the remaining 
400,000 had incomes ranging from 1401. to 1501. 

These figures, however, relate only to the period at which 
the Report was presented to the Royal Commission on Labour— 
more than seventeen years ago—and we shall have to bring them 
into accordance with the actualities of the present day. Now it is 
generally admitted by statisticians—and Mr. Bowley, one of the 
foremost statisticians of to-day, not long ago drew special attention 
to the fact—that the rates of wages in this country, despite small 
temporary declines, have since the date of the Report exhibited a 
general increase of about 15 per cent. The population, moreover, 
has increased in substantially the same proportion. If, therefore, 
we take the amounts of the various classes of incomes as above 
given, together with the numbers of the families by whom the 
various amounts were received, and add 15 per cent. to the amounts 
and to the numbers of the incomes alike, we shall arrive at a series 
of estimates with regard to the present day sufficiently near the 
truth to be tested, and if necessary modified, at a later stage of 
our inquiry, by evidence of an independent kind. 

If this method, then, is applied to the figures summarised as 
under from Sir R. Giffen’s Report, the results for the present day 
will in round numbers be those here placed beside them. 


Family Incomes, not assessed to Income-tax— Gorusponting Incomes for the Years 1905-1908 
i.e. under 1501. for the years 1886-1892 (15 per cent. being added to amounts and numbers) 








Amount of 


These Number of Incomes 


Amount of Income Number of Incomes 





lowest up 
to about 
1002. 
(ii.) Averaging | Working-class 
from125/.| 1,300,000 
to 1502. | Lower middle [100,000 


Average 145 | Working-class 
1,480,000 

Lower middle [7»400,000 
920,000 

From 150 | Working-class 


800,000 
(iii.) mom 1502. | Working-class 
to over 200% 1,100,000 ls 560,000 


over| 970,000 
} aaa | Lower middle 
460,000 


2000: 2 Lower middle 
400,000 








Acne eta Si 55 
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2 Since Sir R. Giffen defined the lower middle class as a class whose in- 
comes did not exceed 150/., and were so exempt from assessment, it may seem 
anomalous to include in the above table incomes exceeding that figure. But 
it must be remembered that since the date of the Report the assessment limit 
has been raised to 160/., and, further, the jointly-earned incomes of wage- 
earning families may rise far above the assessment line and yet escape assess- 
ment, being a union of smaller earnings. 
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According to this calculation the wage-earning and lower 
middle class families amount at the present time to about 
7,400,000, representing a population of about 37,000,000. Now 
the total population in the year 1905—a time chosen here for 
examination for reasons which will appear presently—was 
43,000,000, the families comprised in it numbering 8,600,000. If 
the foregoing calculations, therefore, as to the wage-earning and 
the lower middle class families be correct, about 1,200,000 families 
will still remain to be accounted for; and this number should 
correspond with that of the incomes that are assessed to income- 
tax. Accordingly the question which we now have to consider 
is whether an estimate of 1,200,000, as approximately the number 
of these last, accords with the estimates which have been reached 
in other and more direct ways, especially by means of the returns 
provided by the collectors of income-tax. 

I have selected the year 1905 for examination because 
analytical statistics and computations happen to be accessible 
with regard to it which are of an exceptionally searching kind and 
are omitted in the ordinary Blue Books. The method of graduat- 
ing the income-tax by means of abatements on all incomes below 
7001. a year provides us with some partial information which, so 
far as it goes, is authoritative. In an interesting work entitled 
The King’s Revenue, the author, Mr. W. M. J. Williams, gives 
the actual number of abatements allowed in the year 1905. These 
amounted in all to 725,000, of which 622,000 were on incomes 
of less than 4001. Such abatements, however, are allowed only 
when claimed, and all statisticians admit, what is a matter of 
common knowledge, that a large number of persons who are 
entitled to claim them do not. The total number of incomes 
under 7001. is, therefore, certainly greater than the number which 
the assessments show. The question is how much greater? Here 
statisticians differ. With regard to the incomes exceeding 700I. 
there is more unanimity, and numerically there is less room for 
divergence. As a basis of discussion let us take the series of 
papers submitted in 1906 to the Royal Commission on Income-tax 
by Mr. Bowley, in which he deals with the question from various 
points of view, with special reference to the year 1905. 

There are several different estimates which he offers as 
alternative possibilities, but we will here take that to which he 
himself inclines, and which he has worked out in greatest detail. 
According to this, the number of incomes between 1601. and 4001. 
is 670,000, of those between 4001. and 7001. 163,000, and of those 
exceeding 7001. 170,000, the total amounting to just over 
1,000,000. 

Now since the gross number of families and incomes in the 
country amounts, as we have seen, to about 8,600,000, and since 
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the non-assessed incomes, according to the foregoing table, are 
not very greatly in excess of 7,400,000, Mr. Bowley’s estimate 
of the assessed incomes as 1,000,000 will leave us with a deficiency 
of families and family incomes to the extent, we may say roughly, 
of 150,000. In other words, if our calculations as to the non- 
assessed incomes are to stand, the number of assessed incomes 
must be something between 150,000 and 200,000 in excess of 
Mr. Bowley’s estimate. Have we any positive reasons for sup- 
posing that it really is so? We shall find that we have such 
reasons, and that they are of a very definite character. Moreover, 
Mr. Bowley has shown us plainly himself where, if his total is 
incorrect, the main miscalculation must be looked for. It must 
be looked for in his estimate of the number of incomes below 
7001., and more particularly of the number of those between 160I. 
and 4001. 

From the figures that were just now quoted it will be seen 
that, according to him, the entire number of all assessed incomes, 
from the lowest up to the highest, does not exceed 1,000,000 ; but 
since Mr. Bowley submitted this estimate to the Royal Commis- 
sion Mr. Williams has tabulated and published a series of official 
figures which throw useful light on the matter, and represent not 
estimates but facts. On pages 186 and 187 of The King’s Revenue 
he gives an elaborate analysis of the respective numbers of incomes 
of different kinds assessed in the year 1905 under Schedules D and 
E. The incomes here referred to were (1) those of single em- 
ployers, traders, professional men, &c. ; (2) those of private firms, 
five persons on an average being allowed for every two firms; 
(8) employees of private persons, of commercial companies, of 
the Government, and other public bodies in receipt of salaries 
exceeding 160/. The numbers were respectively 380,000, 150,000, 
and 500,000, making a total of 1,030,000. Now these incomes do 
not include any which are derived from the rent of land, from 
the farming of land, from investments in any Government stock 
of this or of other countries, or from shares in any public com- 
panies (e.g., railways) of any sort or kind. Since, then, these 
incomes alone, all others excluded, exceed Mr. Bowley’s estimate 
of all the incomes taken together, it is evident that, all allowance 
being made for multiple assessments, this estimate must fall far 
short of the truth. Let us now take the incomes between 160l. 
and 7001. Their number is estimated by Mr. Bowley at 833,000. 
If, however, we turn to the analyses of Mr. Williams, we find 
that of such incomes assessed under Schedules D and E alone the 
number amounts to 930,000. 

Lastly, let us consider the incomes between 160l. and 4001., 
with regard to which Mr. Bowley admits that the chances of mis- 
calculation are greatest. Mr. Bowley estimates these at 670,000. 
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Now the number of abatements actually allowed on such incomes 
amounted in 1905 to 622,000. If, therefore, Mr. Bowley’s esti- 
mate is correct, it follows that out of every hundred persons 
entitled to claim an abatement only seven omitted to take the 
trouble to do so. But most people who have given any thought to 
the matter will agree that such a supposition is contrary to observa- 
tion and experience. They would think it far more probable that, 
of persons in a position to claim abatements on such incomes, those 
who failed to do so amounted to one-fourth, or perhaps one-third, 
in which case the number of incomes between 160l. and 4001. 
would be about 850,000, whilst the total below 700/. would be 
just over 1,000,000. And, indeed, this estimate coincides almost 
exactly with one which Mr. Bowley himself mentions as not 
impossible, though it is not that which his own judgment favours. 
We will, therefore, make use of it presently as an amended 
working hypothesis; but there is yet another point which we 
must pause to notice first. 

Amongst the various deductions made from the gross sum 
surveyed for purposes of income-tax there are others besides those 
which are made in respect of abatements, and amongst these last 
are exemptions in respect of incomes which must approach, but 
which are shown to fall short of, 1601. The amount of these 
exemptions in 1905 was, as we learn from Mr. Williams, 
52,000,000. If we assume, then, that the average for such 
incomes was 155l., their total number will approximately have 
been 330,000. 

And now let us apply these amended and additional figures to 
the correction and elucidation of our previous table of incomes. 

In the first place we shall find that, by raising our estimate of 
the number between 1601. and 400I., the original discrepancy be- 
tween the entire number as estimated and the number of families 
known to constitute the present population is removed. Each 
will amount to about 8,600,000. In the second place, with regard 
to Group iii. in the table—consisting of 1,100,000 wage-earning 
families with family incomes ranging from 1501. upwards (but 
exempt even when they exceed 1601. because they are jointly 
earned) and 460,000 middle-class families with incomes exceeding 
1501. (but exempt because not exceeding 1601.)—we shall find 
that, of incomes belonging to this latter class, we are able to 
establish definitely, by means of the income-tax returns, the 
existence of as many as 320,000; and if we suppose that of such 
incomes, which are ‘ surveyed’ only to be exempted, one out of 
every three is not surveyed at all, their actual number and the 
estimate in the table will coincide. 

Let us now proceed, with all these facts in view, to unite our 
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previous table of incomes which are not assessed with a table 
founded on Mr. Bowley’s (but amended) of those that are. 





Individually or 


Class of Income jointly earned 


Amount of Exempt or Number of 
Family Income Assessed Incomes 




















(i.) Wage-earners Joint From the Exempt | 3,500,000 
lowest g¢ 
up to 115 
(ii.) Wage-earners Joint Average 145 - 1,480,000 
(iii.) _— G.) i | oan ke 145 3 920,000 
pe se |) Individual 
(iv.) Portion (ii.) of Mainly ” 155 ” 460,000 
lower middle | Individual 
class 
(v.) by oe rm Joint ja 180 me 1,100,000 
ghest class 
£2 & 
(vi.) 160-200 . | Individual pa 180 | Assessed 290,000° 
(vii.) 200-300 a 2 3 245 aa 390,000* 
(viii.) 300-400 ‘ % il 350 ‘ 190,000° 
(ix.) 400-700 | Mi % 520 | % 163,0004 
(x.) Over 700 ; pe Details given | bs 170,0004 
later 


| 








Estimated total of incomes (round numbers) . ; . | 8,660,000 





Thus, then, as has been said already, so far as the mere 
number of family incomes is concerned, our amended estimate 
is at all events so far correct that it accords almost exactly with 
the known number of families. Its details, however, must still 
be taken as conjectural until we have tested them by comparison 
with facts of another order, as to which we possess information 
of a very precise kind. I refer to the number and value of the 
private dwellings of the population. Summary tables as to these 
are given in the Statistical Abstract, and of this somewhat curt 
information, which is all the Government see fit to circulate 
amongst the general public, Mr. Williams has given an analysis 
for 1905. It is necessary, however, to note that Ireland is not 
included, and also that dwellings over shops, such as are occupied 
by minor tradesmen, are not treated as dwellings, but are num- 
bered amongst business premises. The actual number of dwell- 
ings, therefore, and especially dwellings of small rental value, 
will exceed the numbers given in the official returns. 

Let.us take the houses with rental values under 601. first. 
According to Mr. Williams’s analysis, these are divisible into five 
groups, as follows. I add the approximate additions to be made 
on account of Ireland and residential shops. On account of 


3 Mr. Bowley’s figures amended. 4 Mr. Bowley’s own figures. 
Vou. LXVII—No. 397 II 
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Ireland somewhat more than one-tenth is allowed for the houses 
of lower value, somewhat less than a tenth for those of higher. 





Average Income Addition in 


; Range of respect of Ireland 
Co iy Estimated 
Rental Value to Correspond B and — 





Under 101. . . | Jointly earned incomes Treland 350,000 
of two or more persons 
under 1151. a year, or 
448, a week 


10¢. to 151. . . | From 1151. to 1581., aver- Ireland 150,000 | 2,375,000 
age 1451. (working and Shops 300,000 
lower middle class) 
151. — — average 1551. to 200. Ireland 150,000 | 1,930,000 | 1,830,000 
ren‘ 4 


a average 2002. 4, 4002. Ireland 40,000 600,000 | 580,000 

rent 341. 

502. to 601., average 4002. 4, 700l. Ireland 13,000 154,000 163,000 
rent 541. 














It will be seen that thus far the agreement between the esti- 
mated number of incomes and the actual number of houses having 
a rental value which corresponds to them, though not mathematic- 
ally exact, is very remarkable for its closeness. The estimate of 
incomes thus far may be regarded, therefore, as sufficiently 
correct. But in proportion as the incomes to be dealt with 
become larger and larger in amount, the relative room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relation between incomes and rents 
increases. That a family with not more than a few hundreds 
a year will spend on an average about a tenth of this sum in rent 
is a fact so generally accepted as to form one of the data of 
builders in preparing estimates ; but it is impossible to argue that 
a family with 50,000I. a year will occupy a house or houses having 
a rental value of 5,0001. Moreover, the larger incomes being 
relatively very few in number, and possessing for the tax-collector 
a correspondingly large importance, these require to be treated 
with special care and precision. 

The number of incomes exceeding 7001. Mr. Bowley estimates, 
as we have seen,at about 170,000. It must here be observed farther 
that he agrees with the assumption embodied in the above table, 
that the average rent of families whose incomes are below 700. 
may be taken as not exceeding the limit of 601. ; whilst the rental 
of families with incomes above 700. will practically range from 
601. a year upwards. If, however, we turn to the analysis given 
by Mr. Williams of the number of all premises with rentals of 
over 601., and deduct from these, according to the proportions 
shown in the Statistical Abstract, such as are other than residen- 
tial, the result in round numbers is as given on next page. 

Now it will at once be apparent that there is a great discre- 
pancy between Mr. Bowley’s estimate of the number of incomes 
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above 700]. and the actual number of houses with a rental value 
of over 601. 











| | Mr. Bowley’s | 
Mr. Bowley’s Estimate Estim: | 
Range of Rents Houses of cS, —_ = _- 





Incomes 
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60 to 100 | 122,000 700 to 2,000 | 121,000 | (i) 

100 ,, 150 58,000 | 2,000 ,, 3,000 | 18,800 | (ii) 

150 ,, 200 19,000 | 3,000 ,, 4,000 | 8,700 | (iii) |) 15 609 
200 ,, 300 15,000 | 4,000 ,, 5,000 4,900 | (iv) } ’ 






























Over 300 | 14,900 5,000 and over 14,580 (v) 

















The number of houses exceeds 220,000; the incomes, as 
Mr. Bowley estimates them, fall just short of 170,000. It is 
true that as to two of the groups given in the above table— 
Group (i) and Group (v)—the agreement between Mr. Bowley’s 
estimate of the number of incomes and the actual number of 
houses of the class with which he associates them is striking ; but 
there is a superfluity of houses for Group (ii) amounting to 
34,000, and a superfluity for Groups (iii) and (iv) amounting to 
20,000. There are, in short, 54,000 houses too many, or, in other 
words again, there are 54,000 incomes waiting to be allocated 
somehow amongst 54,000 houses. It appears to me obvious that 
Mr. Bowley’s main miscalculation is traceable to the view adopted 
by him as to the rental value of the houses likely to be occupied 
by persons with incomes ranging from 7001. to 2,000I., and if we 
only correct his error in this respect by substituting a supposi- 
tion which will be generally thought more probable, the main 
numerical discrepancy between the houses and the incomes will 
disappear. The amount of rent which Mr. Bowley has allowed 
to families possessing such incomes as are here in question begins 
at 601. and stops short at 1001. This range of rent will, I venture 
to say, be set down by most people as very much too narrow. The 
average rent of such houses is shown by Mr. Williams’s analysis 
to be not more than 74l. ; and in all probability it is the exception 
rather than the rule to find a family with an income between 
1,4001. and 2,000/. occupying a house which is not worth some- 
thing between 100/. a year and 1501., the average rent of such 
houses being 118/. Of such houses, as we have seen, there are 
some 53,000. Most of them, at all events, are occupied by 
families of some sort ; and if instead of supposing, as Mr. Bowley 
does, that their occupants are families with an average of 2,5001. 
& year, we suppose them to be occupied by families with an 
average of 1,5001., we shall be not so much indulging in a con- 
jecture as following the suggestions of common sense. 


This means that we are to raise Mr. Bowley’s estimate of the 
112 
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number of incomes between 7001. and 2,0001. from 120,000 to 
178,000. Let us, then, do this, and two results will follow. The 
18,800 incomes between 2,0001. and 3,0001., which he allocates 
to houses with an average value of 118/., will be moved a step 
upwards and allocated in a far more likely way to houses with 
rents ranging from 150I. to 2001., their average value being 1701. 
At the same time, the 8,700 incomes between 3,0001. and 4,000. 
(which are all that Mr. Bowley can find for 19,000 houses at 1701.) 
will be similarly moved upwards, being added to the group of 
incomes (4,900 in number) between 4,000/. and 5,000I. ; and these 
two groups of incomes, together numbering 13,600, and repre- 
senting an average income of 3,9001., will be jointly allocated to 


houses with rents ranging from 200I. to 3001., the average rent . 


being 2301. 

These modifications of Mr. Bowley’s computations being made, 
the accordance of the estimated number of incomes with the actual 
number of houses thus taken to correspond to them becomes as 
remarkable for its closeness as it previously was for its imper- 
fections. This will be shown in tabular form presently ; but first 
we must give our attention to the incomes and houses remaining— 
namely, to the incomes above 5,000/., and the houses whose rent 
is above 3001. 

Here it would seem at first sight that Mr. Bowley’s 
figures stand in little need of correction; for whilst the 
actual number of such houses is 14,900, the number of incomes 
which Mr. Bowley assigns to them is only just under 14,600—a 
correspondence substantially complete. Mr. Bowley, however, 
expressly states that, in making his computations, he starts with 
a certain assumption which, though perfectly accurate as to houses 
and incomes in general, is notoriously inaccurate as to those which 
are under consideration now. This assumption is that each payer 
of income-tax occupies one house only. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, nothing is more certain than that the possessors of large 
incomes have, as a rule, two houses at least, whilst the very rich 
for the most part have three and sometimes four. Now, of the 
incomes above 5,0001., which Mr. Bowley estimates at 14,600, 
9,600 are, according to him, between 5,000/. and 10,000/., the 
average income being 7,0001. If we assume that persons having 
incomes between these limits will occupy houses with rents 
between 3001. and 5001., we again have a remarkable accordance 
between the actual number of houses and the estimated number 
of incomes, the number of such houses being 9,400; and even if 
we suppose that of the householders here in question every one 
has a second house of smaller annual value, room may be found 
amongst the multitude already enumerated for this relatively small 
contingent. of a few thousand houses more, without substantially 
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disturbing our previous calculations. Our main difficulty with 
regard to Mr. Bowley’s estimates has to do with such incomes as 
exceed 10,0001. 

Here once more his estimate of the number of incomes 
agrees almost exactly with the number of houses—namely, 
those worth more than 500]. a year—which may reason- 
ably be supposed to correspond to them. Of houses and incomes 
alike there are as nearly as possible 5,000. Such being the case, 
then, Mr. Bowley computes that 350 of these incomes are in 
excess of 50,000/., yielding an average of over 100,0001. ; whilst 
the remaining 4,650 range from 10,0001. to 50,000/., and yield 
an average of 19,000/. Now, of men with such fortunes as these 
it is perfectly safe to say that practically all of them, in addition 
to their principal residences, will have one secondary residence, 
and many of them two or three, and that even the secondary 
residence of a man with 19,0001. a year will not have a rental value 
of less than 5001. On these assumptions, a population of 5,000, 
composed exclusively of millionaires and other rich people, would 
require at least 10,000 houses in order to provide them with the 
accommodation which, if they really existed, they would demand, 
whereas in reality there is only half that number. It seems, 
therefore, evident that the estimate put forward by Mr. Bowley 
with regard to the number of incomes above 5,000/., but more 
especially with regard to those above 10,000/., must be con- 
siderably in excess of the truth. ll things being taken into 
consideration, the most probable computation will be that the 
class with incomes exceeding 50,000]. numbers 300; and that the 
class with incomes between 10,0001. and 50,0001. numbers 2,100; 
whilst the class with incomes between 5,000/. and 10,0001. may, 
without conflicting with known facts as to houses, be taken at 
Mr. Bowley’s figure, as numbering 9,600; all the incomes above 
§,0001. thus reaching approximately a total of 12,000. 

Now, so far as the foregoing computations with regard to the 
number of incomes relate to those at present assessed to income- 
tax, we can put them to a farther test, independent of that of 
houses, and of an equally definite kind—namely, that. of com- 
paring them with the known and officially recorded total on which 
income-tax was actually collected in the year with which we are 
here dealing. The gross amount of income reviewed for purposes 
of income-tax in the year 1905 was 925,000,000/.; and this is 
accepted by a large number of people as representing the 
aggregate of all private incomes exceeding 1601. Such, however, 
is very far from being the case. Before the actual aggregate of 
such income is reached deductions from the gross sum (quite 
apart from abatements, which are merely a device for graduation) 
have to be made on the following five accounts :—(1) Incomes 
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under 160/., which have only been included in the gross sum by 
mistake ; (2) cost of repair and upkeep of certain classes of pro- 
perty ; (3) premises for which no occupants can be found, and 
which consequently yield no income; (4) properties belonging to 
charities and other kindred bodies ; (5) over-assessments reduced 
on appeal. These deductions are not analysed in the Statistical 
Abstract, but Mr. Williams has given us the exact amount of 
each for the year 1905. They are as follows :—For incomes under 
1601., 52,500,0001.; for repairs and upkeep, 53,000,0001.; for 
empty premises, 7 ,000,0001. ; for charities, 10,500 ,000I. ; for over- 
assessments, 47 ,000,000/. ; these making a total of 170,000,000I. 
Thus in the year 1905 the sum of the actual or net incomes of 
private individuals having over 160]. a year was 755,000,000I. 
Let us summarise our previous computations, and see how nearly 
they will yield us a like result. 


Incomes over 160/. 


in | Total sngenes based 
Range of Income Average Estimated Number on Ave: 
me | (Round Numbers) 





z £ £ | 
160 to 200 290,000 52,000,000 
200 ,, 300 390,000 100,000,000 
300 ,, 400 190,000 66,000,000 
400 ,, 700 163,000 86,000,000 





804,000,000 

Incomes from 700/. to 5,000/. 
700 to 2,006 1,200 173,000 207,000,000 
2,000 ,, 3,000 2,500 18,800 47,000,000 
3,000 ,, 5,000 4,000 13,600 54,000,000 


808,000,000 
Incomes over 5,000/. 
5,000 to 10,000 7,000 9,600 67,000,000 
10,000 ,, 50,000 19,000 2,100 40,000,000 
Over 50,000 | over 100,000 300 (say) 35,000,000 
142,000,000 
ee eat amr gt ae 


Total of all assessed incomes, on above basis , . 754,000,000 





The number, then, of assessed incomes, as above estimated, 
coinciding with the number of houses appropriate to incomes of 
each class, and the estimated average amount of the incomes in 
each class, when multiplied by their estimated number, yielding 
a total identical with that shown by the official returns, these com- 
putations may be accepted as correct enough for our present pur- 
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pose, which is that of considering the possibilities of an amended 
income-tax ; and all that remains to be done in the way of pre- 
paring our data is to add to our revised estimates with regard to 
assessed incomes the estimates reached already as to those—or 
rather to a portion of those—which at present escape assessment. 


IV. 


We have seen, with regard to the incomes now below the line 
of assessment, or escaping assessment as being jointly and not 
individually earned, the total number amounting to about 
7,400,000, that 3,500,000 (or very nearly a half of them) are under 
1151. a year, or under 44s. a week, which means a maximum 
of 22s. per earner if earned by two of a family, or less if earned 
by three. Now, just as Pitt exempted all incomes below 60l., 
when imposing the first formal income-tax in 1798, so the pro- 
posals now about to be suggested would, in view of the altered 
circumstances of the nation, exempt all incomes below 1151. ; and 
assessment would begin with those, more than 2,300,000 in num- 
ber, which, as shown in a previous table, are partly the incomes of 
wage-earners and partly of the lower middle class, and which, rang- 
ing from 1151. to 1501., may be taken to represent an average of 
1451. Above these, but below the present assessment line, we have 
460,000 lower middle class incomes, representing an average of 
1551. ; and again above these we have 1,100,000 incomes jointly 
earned by the families of wage-earners of the highest class, and 
representing an average of 1801. per family, or from 501. to 1101. 
per individual. The total incomes of these three groups, at pre- 
sent non-assessed, will be respectively as follows : 





| _—_ Average Income | Number of Incomes Total Income 


Wage-earners and 2 2 

lower middle class 145 2,300,000 330,000,000 
Lower middle class . | 155 460,000 70,000,000 
Highest class of wage- 


earners 180 1,100,000 200,000,000 


If we add these totals, then, to the estimates given of the totals 
of the various classes of income assessed already, we shall be able 
to estimate the results of enlarging the area of assessment, and of 
elaborating the principle of graduation, in the manner which I 
suggested at starting, and which I will now tentatively develop in 
greater detail. 

In all taxation, and especially in a direct taxation of incomes, 
one of our main objects should be to adjust the demands made on 
families and incomes so that each family, whether its income be 
small or large, shall be subjected to a minimum of inconvenience, 
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and be constrained to alter to the smallest degree possible what 
would otherwise be its way of living. With this end in view, the 
scheme of taxation about to be suggested begins with 1d. or 2d. in 
the £ on the lowest incomes assessed, and rises to 24d. on the 
highest. The result, as illustrated by its two extremes, would be 
that a family with 145]. a year would have to sacrifice to the State 
some 12s. or 24s. annually, its income being thus reduced to a 
sum differing only by a few shillings, one way or the other, from 
144l. ; whilst a family with 100,000I. a year would have to sacrifice 
10,000/., and make itself as comfortable as it could on a spendable 
income of 90,0001. In neither case would a tax of the amount in 
question alter appreciably the character of the family’s life. 

Let us, then, take the totals of all the classes of income 
(according to the foregoing estimates) the taxation of which is 
here suggested, and see what would be the revenue resulting from 
taxation on two alternative scales, which are graduated with 
similar minuteness, though with certain differences of detail. 





Alter- 
Total Rate 
Range of | + Total Tax native | Total Tax 
Incomes | mat peers ‘per Income bey per Income 
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ES Ee aa ae a ee ._ | 47,970,000 | Total yield 








Of these two schemes of taxation, beginning with 1d. and 
with 2d. in the £ respectively, and both rising to 24d., the one 
would promise to yield a revenue of about 47,000,0001. and the 
other a revenue of about 43,000,0001., the computations being 
based on the figures for 1905. The yield of the tax as actually 
then levied, according to the scheme which has practically pre- 
vailed since 1903 up to now, was not much in excess of 
31,000,000. The schemes, therefore, which have been here sug- 
gested would yield an extra revenue amounting to 16,000,000/. in 
the one case, and to 12,000,0001. in the other. And the method 
here outlined, whilst minutely adjusting the burden to various 
powers of bearing it, so that while the poor man paid only some 
24s. or less, the millionaire would pay something like 10,000/., 
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would have the signal merit of treating all pecuniary interests, in 
so far as they were approximately equal in amount, equally. So 
far as the poorer tax-payers are concerned, there is, moreover, this 
to be added. Either of the increments just mentioned would, 
especially if a reform of the income-tax were accompanied by a 
reform of the tariff, be in excess of what the Government, for 
legitimate purposes, would require, and would thus supply the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with a surplus which would enable 
him to remit half the duty on tea and appreciably diminish those 
on spirituous liquors and tobacco. 

The range of fiscal possibilities suggested in the foregoing 
pages may be left to all readers to think over and modify for them- 
selves. As they have been here suggested, indeed, they would 
require, for practical purposes, one modification in any case. Any 
system of graduation which should tax incomes up to a given 
figure at 2d. or 12d. in the £, and tax others, however slightly in 
excess of this, at 4d. or 15d. without any farther adjustment, 
would have this intolerable defect, that a man (say) with 2011. a 
year would be poorer than a man with only 2001. ; whilst a man 
(say) with 2,020. would be poorer by 101. than a man with only 
2,0001. There is more than one device by which this anomaly 
could be rectified ; but, though these would be simple in appli- 
cation, I should have needlessly complicated our subject by dis- 
cussing them in detail here. 


It may be added that, whatever degree of correctness, so 
far as fiscal purposes are concerned, may be claimed for the fore- 
going estimates as to incomes of various classes and their amounts, 
yet these estimates are in their nature general, and if used as a 
basis of discussion with regard to other social problems, would 
require much farther analysis in order to make them useful. 
Nevertheless, I may point out in conclusion that their accuracy, 
so far as they go, appears to be greatly in excess of that evinced in 
the estimates of Mr. Chiozza Money. Mr. Money has also made 
use of the evidence afforded by houses as a means of computing 
the amounts and distribution of incomes, and he has declared that 
this evidence corroborates the conclusions which he has formed 
otherwise, to the effect that the number of income-tax payers is 
only just over 1,000,000, and that the number of incomes over 
7001. does not exceed 275,000. This latter conclusion is, he says, 
proved by the fact that whilst persons with incomes from 700I. 
upwards will presumably occupy houses with rents over 50l., the 
number of such houses in Great Britain is only 262,000, which, 
an addition being made for Ireland, will just bring the total to the 
figure which his estimate as to the incomes requires. The actual 
number of houses in Great Britain, however, with rents exceed- 
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ing 501., is not, as Mr. Money computes, 262,000, but is con- 
siderably over 350,000, the total, with an addition for Ireland, 
amounting to nearly 370,000. (See Mr. Williams’s tables, 
The King’s Revenue, pp. 152-153.) Further, as to the incomes 
between 160/. and 700I., which Mr. Money estimates at 750,000, 
it is difficult to see how he can reconcile this estimate with any 
known facts with regard to houses at all. We may assume that 
families with just over 1601. a year will not spend much more than 
201. a year in rent. Now, of houses in Great Britain alone, with 
no allowance for Ireland, those with rentals between 201. and 251. 
—the awerage rental being 22]. 10s.—amount to as many as 
350,000; whilst, if we add to them those with rentals between 
251. and 501., the total number will be nearly 1,100,000 ; or, allow- 
ance being made for Ireland, the total for the United Kingdom 
will be over 1,200,000. For these houses Mr. Chiozza Money can 
find occupants and incomes for no more than 750,000. Or, to put 
the matter in a slightly different way, the number of houses worth 
upwards of 201. a year, as given in the Statistical Abstract for 
Great Britain alone, exceeded, in 1905, 1,400,000—a number 
which, if Ireland is included, will be about 1,500,000 for the 
United Kingdom. Of these Mr. Money can account for not more 
than 1,000,000. That is to say, he leaves half a million houses, 
averaging in rental value between 221. 10s. and 27/., without any 
tenants of means which would presumably enable them to occupy 


them. 
W.H. MAttocx. 
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AN ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE 


Tue din of the Election is over, and during the turmoil the 
German scare, except spasmodically and for political purposes, 
has been kept in the background. But no doubt a large section 
of the public—particularly those in the higher social ranks-—are 
impressed with the certainty, if not of a German invasion, of at 
least a determined and calculated challenge of our sea power. 
The other section of the public, who are not interested in foreign 
affairs, are too much obsessed with the application of social reform 
as a panacea for all the inequalities and ills to be found in our 
midst, to turn a willing ear to the possibility of any conflict being 
forced upon us. So that we occupy the undignified position of 
being full of fear, without taking measures to strengthen ourselves 
except by seeking the co-operation and support of other nations 
frightened like ourselves. It is proposed to ask here whether some 
more practical policy cannot be attained. 

First of all, to what are these fears due? The causes are so 
frequently quoted that it is only necessary to summarise them 
here. 

First, the many pin-pricks in her foreign policy that Germany 
has administered to us, coupled with various utterances that have 
shown jealousy, if not hostility, on the part of at least a consider- 
able portion of the German people. 

Secondly, the increase to her navy, the growth of which is 
kept as secret as possible. 

Thirdly, the often avowed necessity of her having fresh terri- 
tories for her rapidly augmenting people. 

At the outset, let it be considered whether Germany is build- 
ing up her fleet for the purpose of direct invasion of these shores. 
It is an untenable proposition, for the following reasons, briefly 
stated. She must destroy our fleet before she could venture to 
land a soldier ; did she succeed in doing this, she must still have 
a sufficient reserve of ships to protect her invading army and to 
secure its communications ; it takes, with every facility carefully 
planned for moving troops, two and a half days to entrain 120,000 
men, therefore it would be impossible to assemble 100,000 at the 
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different seaports without warning being given to this country. It 
is said that the Germans are so docile and accustomed to control 
by the State that there would be no difficulty in inducing them to 
invade; but it could be argued with greater force that the 
Germans are not naturally a warlike people, that an oversea is 
very different from a land invasion, and that a large proportion 
of the population would reject with horror such a proposal. In 
consequence of the scare, multitudinous ‘spy’ stories crop up. 
Mr. Charles Lowe analysed and disposed of these in the Con- 
temporary Review for January. It seems inconsistent with the 
alarmist theory that German officers are given special encourage- 
ment for visiting France and Russia, and not for this country. 
Again, it may be argued that the presence of so many Germans 
in this country, far from being a danger, is a guarantee of peace, 
as these would in some degree be hostages were war declared. 

To return to a consideration of the grounds for suspicion, 
any clear assertion of German hostility towards us is only in 
connexion with the first of those above enumerated. But her 
irritating policy has not been so marked of late, and it is possible 
to explain away ill-advised or misunderstood utterances. Indeed, 
the German people and Press deserve credit for remaining 
unruffied by our half-fearful, half-defiant attitude. The fault is 
not, therefore, on one side only. Of the other grounds for 
suspicion, the last does not necessarily imply that Germany must 
seek an outlet at ourexpense. We have picked out the eyes of the 
world, and thereby have incurred the jealousy of other countries ; 
none of these that are especially suited for European colonisation 
could Germany, in the wildest moments of ambition, expect to 
acquire, even if victorious over us. The United States would 
hardly acquiesce in Germany ruling Canada, nor would Japan see 
her in Australia ; and after our recent experience in South Africa 
no European Power would lightly tackle the subjugation of that 
country. 

As regards the class of territories not specially suitable for 
colonisation, we are not the only holders of these. Why, there- 
fore, should not the expansion of Germany be at the expense of 
other countries, and not ourselves? It is here that our policy of 
the Entente Cordiale makes itself felt. By it we not only say 
that we intend to hold our own shores, but also proclaim to other 
countries, meaning Germany, ‘ Hands off!’ as regards France 
and her possessions. It might be an abuse of Germany’s power to 
attack France, but we are concerned with practical considerations, 
and not those of mere chivalry. The chief reason given for the 
value of the Entente with France (alliance would be the more 
correct term, if it is really true that one of the provisions is that 
we should land 150,000 men in France in case of attack, though 
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the strength of our army is not hopeful of such a condition being 
carried out) is that the balance of power must be maintained. 
But our interest lies in maintaining the balance of power not 
merely in Europe, but throughout the world. The rise of Japan, 
the advance of Russia towards India (arrested for the moment 
because she still feels the effects of the struggle with Japan), the 
development of self-government in India, the establishment of 
South Africa on a basis of practical freedom, the appearance of the 
United States in the category of imperially minded Powers, must 
all be considered, and when estimating the forces that govern the 
destiny of nations, the balance of power must be weighed with 
world-wide, and not mere European, scales. 

Granting that Germany’s navy is to be strong enough to 
challenge us with a chance of victory, what would be the outcome 
of a war on behalf of France? We could gain literally nothing if 
successful, and with our naval, and probably military, strength 
considerably impaired, we should be less able to confront the 
dangers that at any moment may face us, particularly in the East. 
One result would be that we should probably have to buy Russia’s 
friendship by some sacrifice of our prestige and position in the 
countries around India. On the other hand, did Germany and 
France go to war without our intervening, and were Germany 
victorious, in what way are we put to a disadvantage? We are 
told that a German occupation of French ports would be an unen- 
durable menace to our shores. Why so? In the days when 
France had a powerful navy our people then slept quietly in their 
beds. On the other hand, to hold a foreign country, whose people, 
in point of civilisation are on a similar basis, does not add strength, 
and Germany, in occupying France, would be less powerful for 
aggression elsewhere. So, too, if she seized French colonies her 
energies would be absorbed in holding and developing them. 

But the main point is that, assuming that Germany has designs 
other than against us, the Entente Cordiale compels her to build a 
navy capable of coping with ours. For it is natural that, having 
built up a large commercial fleet, she does not wish it to fall an 
easy prey to our navy. 

Hence it is that the Entente, admirable in its first intention for 
the settlement of differences between France and ourselves, has 
developed, so far as is known, into an alliance by which we run 
enormous risks without any possible gain. The public has not 
even been told whether, in the event of Germany attacking us, 
France is to come to our aid. If it is not so, the arrangement is 
very one-sided. 

France numerically and in her standard of ideals does not 
present the same strength to-day as formerly. Why, then, ally 
ourselves with a people whose prestige is apparently waning, and 
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with whom, except on rare occasions, for centuries past we have 
never been in sympathy, but usually at loggerheads? No two 
countries understand each other less, and we have rival interests 
throughout the world. Truly our fears give us strange bedfellows. 
The exact converse to these considerations applies to Germany, 
and the many thousands of her subjects who have engaged in trade 
and made their homes in our Imperial possessions are distinctly 
a guarantee for peace under our liberal methods of administration, 
which they prefer to the bureaucratic rule of their own country. 
Would it not be better, therefore, to try to come to an understand- 
ing with the nation akin to us, and between whom and ourselves 
there is more of a common feeling? 

To arrive at this, our navy, to start with, must suffice to 
maintain our supremacy by sea against any Power at all costs. 
By this means alone can we maintain our self-respect, as well as 
that of other nations ; and we must also establish such a system 
of national defence as will provide adequate land protection 
for our shores, so that we may be free from panic, and need 
not rely on any Entente or alliance. This used to be our avowed 
policy till the treaty with Japan was brought about. The 
growth of the world forces may have necessitated the abandon- 
ment of this policy, but at least, when forming alliances for the 
safety of the Empire, let them be planned on sensible and endur- 
ing lines. Feeling secure in this country, there would be less 
difficulty in dispelling the suspicions aroused amongst the British. 
But Germany must assist in overcoming these by laying aside the 
policy of pin-pricks and establishing one of frankness. Let the 
understanding ~be as complete as the original Entente with 
France ; the latter can be still maintained, as originally framed, 
but divested of any covert alliance for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses, and retained only on the basis on which it was started. 

On our side, we cannot continue the policy depicted in Mr. 
Blatchford’s statement that we ‘have strained every nerve to 
establish Ententes with Russia and with Italy, and have formed an 
Entente with France and an alliance with Japan. Why? To 
isolate Germany : the country with whom we are on such cordial 
terms : the country whose intentions towards us are so brotherly 
and pacific.’ 

The German scarers may argue that this is futile reasoning, 
and that Germany’s one object is to attack us. The natural 
rejoinder will be that if this is correct, the Government must be 
aware of it as a fact. We may think the Government a very bad 
one, but is it conceivable that men like the Prime Minister and 
Sir Edward Grey would allow Germany to be steadily putting 
herself in a position to make war on us, without taking measures 
to ensure our safety? Such conduct would be treachery too deep 
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tocontemplate. There could be only one course to take, and that 
would be to call Germany to account, and if no satisfactory 
guarantee were given, to attack her fleet at the first fitting oppor- 
tunity. One cannot imagine an armed man with valuable 
property quietly looking on at a raider accumulating weapons to 
attack him and his possessions, without taking action to stop the 
raider in his preparations, or else making certain that he will be 
able to resist the attack when delivered. Yet this describes our 
present attitude, if the views of the ‘ scarers’ are sound. 

The present position is serious, and should be carefully 
examined. On the one hand we have hysterical and excited 
declamations irritating to a great friendly Power; on the other 
isa blind indifference to any possible foreign complications. This 
condition of a nation’s mind invites attack, particularly when our 
terror leads us to give support to a people because they are weak, 
and to enter into agreement with another Power unsatisfactory in 
its terms for our position in Persia. 

The writer of the article is confident that in the most respon- 
sible and best informed cireles in Germany the desire is to have an 
Entente with us, and not a fierce and awful struggle. Germany 
is not an irrational and impulsive country that is reckless of the 
consequences, but, as the German Ambassador, in his judicious 
speech on the Kaiser’s birthday, put it, ‘It cannot be the interest 
of a cool, calculating Power to engage in a contest with us without 
a decided objective.’ 

An understanding between Germany, the United States and 
Great Britain should ensure the Pax Humana. 


LAMINGTON. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST 






For two hundred years and more the writings of Henry Vaughan 
were treated with a most unaccountable neglect. Composed for 
the most part during the days of the Commonwealth, they remained 
almost unnoticed until quite recent times. While twenty thousand 
copies of George Herbert’s Temple were sold within a few years of 
its publication, the Silex Scintillans of Henry Vaughan, a work in 
somewise resembling it, but incomparably its superior, received but 
the scantiest recognition. Of a later volume of poems, the Thalia 
Rediviva, only three original copies are known to exist, and several 
of his prose works are hardly less rare. In Robert Anderson’s Lives 
of the British Poets published in fourteen volumes, in Robert Bell’s 
British Poets, commenced in 1854, and of which twenty-nine 
volumes appeared, the name of Henry Vaughan does not occur. Dr. 
Johnson entirely ignored him in his Lives of the English Poets. 
Campbell, though he did not disdain to adopt without acknowledg- 
ment one of his most striking sentences, only mentions him by way . 
of disparagement. More curious still, Theophilus Jones, in his 
History of Brecknockshire—Vaughan’s own county—actually 
expresses a doubt as to whether he ever wrote any poetry at all. 
The honour of rescuing our poet from the strange obscurity 
which surrounded his life and writings is beyond question due to the 
Rev. Henry Lyte, best known as the author of the hymn A bide with 
me. Itistrue that the Silex Scintillans was known to Wordsworth, 
as passages in the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality and in The 
Happy Warrior abundantly prove, and to the Quaker poet Bernard 
Barton ; but it was Lyte’s edition of the poems, published in 1847, 
with a short biographical sketch, that brought Henry Vaughan into 
notice. This edition was followed by a second in 1858. Shortly 
afterwards appeared Dr. John Brown’s appreciation, re-published 
in Horae Subsecivae, his excuse being that ‘ the gentle and heavenly 
minded Silurist was a country surgeon.’ Then, in 1871, there was 
issued in four volumes The Works in Verse and Prose Complete of 
Henry Vaughan, Silurist, with Introduction and Notes by Dr. 
Grosart. Since the appearance of that monumental work in the 
Fuller Worthies’ Library, other investigations have added some- 
what to our knowledge of the poet. George Macdonald and Arch- 
bishop Trench, Mr. E. K. Chambers, Miss Guiney, Miss Morgan, 
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and others have made extensive researches, and have brought to 
light a few further particulars with regard to his biography. The 
main result of their labours is that now at length, after two centuries 
of unmerited neglect, the Silurist has obtained his secure and right- 
ful place in the noble roll of English poets. The reprints of his 
works, which continue to be issued from the press, are clear 
indication of his growing popularity. Indeed, it may be truly said 
that, with the one exception of Milton, no poet of the period of the 
Commonwealth has his reputation more firmly established. 

It is undoubtedly disappointing that recent investigation had not 
been able to add more to the biography of Henry Vaughan. Our 
main source of information is still the brief notice of Anthony 4 
Wood in his Athenae Oxonienses, from which we learn that 


Henry Vaughan, called the Silurist from that part of Wales whose in- 
habitants were in ancient times called Silures, brother twin (but elder) to 
Eugenius Philalethes, alias Tho. Vaughan, was born at Newton S. Briget, 
lying on the river Isca commonly called Uske, in Brecknockshire, educated in 
grammar learning in his own county for six years under one Matthew 
Herbert, a noted schoolmaster of his time, made his first entry into 
Jesus College in Mich. term 1638, aged 17 years; when spending two 
years or more in logicals under a noted tutor, was taken thence and 
designed by his father for the obtaining of some knowledge in the municipal 
laws of London. But soon after the civil war beginning, to the horror of 
all good men, he was sent for home, followed the pleasant paths of poetry 
and philology, became noted for his ingenuity and published several speci- 
mens thereof, of which his Olor Iscanus was most valued. Afterwards apply- 
ing his mind to the study of physic, became at length eminent in his own 
county for the practice thereof, and was esteemed by scholars an ingenious 
person, but proud and humorous. He died in the latter end of April in 
sixteen hundred ninety and five, and was buried in the parish church of 
Llansenfreid, about two miles distant from Brecknock in Brecknockshire. 


In addition to this meagre account, which was derived in a great 
measure from the antiquary John Aubrey, who was the poet’s 
cousin—‘ their grandmother,’ he says, ‘ was an Aubrey ’—we find 
that Henry Vaughan came of an ancient and honourable Welsh 
family which traced its descent from the princes of the country. 
Two of his ancestors, Sir Roger Vaughan and Sir David Gam, had 
fallen on the field of Agincourt. Two others, as Canon Beeching 
has reminded us, attained to immortality in the pages of Shake- 
speare. The ancestral home was Tretower Castle, on the lovely 
banks of the Wye, from which the poet’s grandfather appears to 
have migrated to ‘ Newton by Usk, near Sketh-Rock,’ in the parish 
of Llansaintfread, some five miles distant. There, in the grand 
old Manor House, now, alas! pulled down, within sound of the 
sacred stream, in the year 1621, the famous twins, Henry and 
Thomas Vaughan, were born. At the age of eleven the brothers 
were sent to a neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Matthew 
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Herbert, Rector of Llangattock, under whose tuition they 
remained for the ensuing six years. Here, in Mr. Lyte’s words, 


they seem to have made considerable progress in classical literature, and to 
have imbibed a strong affection for their tutor, as well as a lively sense of 
their obligation toward him. They have both left behind them elegant and 
affectionate tributes in Latin elegiacs to their old preceptor, and the grace- 
ful classicality of these compositions proves how well their praises were 


deserved. 


The statement of Anthony & Wood as to Henry Vaughan’s 
residence at Oxford has been doubted on several grounds, chiefly 
because his name does not occur in the University Register, 
although his brother Thomas is duly entered as matriculating from 
Jesus on the 14th of December 1638. In an unpublished letter, 
however, to his cousin Aubrey, dated the 15th of June 1673, our 
poet states : ‘I stayed not att Oxford to take my degree, but was 
sent to London, beinge then designed by my father for the study 
of the law which the sudden eruption of our late civil warres wholie 
frustrated.’ The part he played in the civil war is again a matter 
of dispute. Both the brothers, as became loyal Welshmen, were 
hot Royalists, and Thomas, it is certain, bore arms for the King. 
From a passage in the autobiographical poem, Ad Posteros, it 
would appear that Henry took no actual part in the fighting ; and 
yet in one of his verses he speaks of the time ‘ when this juggling 
fate of soldiery first seized me,’ and in his Elegy on Mr. R. W.., 
who was killed in the battle of Rowton Heath, near Chester, on the 
24th of September 1645, some of the lines seem to have been 
written by an eye-witness. Itis, however, not impossible, as Miss 
Morgan has suggested, and the suggestion is adopted by the late 
Dr. Richard Garnett in his article on the Silurist in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, that the poet was present, not as a com- 
batant, but in the capacity of a surgeon. Where Henry Vaughan 
obtained his medical degree has not been ascertained, but appar- 
ently about this time he began to practise at Brecknock, within a 
few miles of his native place. The county town, however, under 
the new régime of the Commonwealth, was far from congenial to 
his feelings : 

With brotherly ruffs and beards, and a strange sight 
Of high monumental hats, ta’en at the fight 

Of ’eighty-eight ; while ev’ry burgess foots 

The mortal pavement in eternal boots— 


and before long he removed to Newton, where in his old home on 
the banks of the Usk he continued to reside until the end of his 
long life. 

It was probably during his brief stay at Brecknock that 
Vaughan’s first volume of secular verses appeared. It was 
published in 1646, when the poet was twenty-five years of age, and 
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bore the title : Poems with the Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished, 
by Henry Vaughan, gent. The tiny volume, so far as the original 
work goes, consists mainly of love-verses, after the manner of 
Donne, addressed to Amoret. The last poem, Upon the Priory 
Grove, His usual Retirement, which is marked by a keen love of 
nature, doubtless refers to a wood of that name on the outskirts of 
Brecknock, in which the young physician may have loved to 
wander, and not, as some have supposed, to the home of Mrs. 
Katherine Philips (who was not married till the year following the 
publication of the poems), better known as the ‘ Matchless Orinda,’ 
of whom Mr. Gosse writes in his Seventeenth Century Studies. A 
second and more important volume of secular verses and 
translations, the Olor Iscanus, appeared in 1651, published without 
the poet’s consent, probably by his brother Thomas, with an 
apologetic Preface from which we learn that ‘ the Author had long 
ago condemned these poems to obscurity.’ ‘I have not,’ he adds, 
‘the Author’s approbation to the fact [of publication] but I hold 
it no man’s prerogative to fire his own house.’ That Henry 
Vaughan had at one time intended to publish these poems is clear, 
for his Preface remains, dated from ‘ Newton by Usk this 17 of 
Decemb. 1647,’ in which the volume is dedicated to the Lord 
Kildare Digby, from whom he had received ‘ numerous favours and 
kind influences.’ The date of this dedication, it will be noticed, 
is the year following the appearance of the first volume of poems, 
whereas the book was not actually published until 1651, some three 
to four years later. It is evident that, after the preparation of the 
volume for the printers, Vaughan changed his mind and ‘ con- 
demned the poems to obscurity.” The manuscript fell into the 
hands of his twin-brother, who, after being ejected from his living 
of Llansaintfread by the Puritans, had returned to Oxford, and by 
him, with some commendatory verses, it was given to the world. 
We could ill have afforded to lose this volume. In addition to some 
excellent translations from Ovid, Boethius, and Casimir, the little 
book contains the interesting autobiographical poem, Ad Posteros, 
the strange piece on the Charnel-House, several exquisite elegies, 
and, above all, the beautiful hymn in praise of the Usk which gives 
its title to the volume. Of this poem, which was to immortalise 
the beloved Isca ‘till rivers cease to run and men to read,’ the 
following lines may be quoted : 

Garlands and songs and roundelayes, 

Mild, dewie nights and sunshine dayes, 

The turtle’s voice, joy without fear, 

Dwell on thy bosome all the year. 

The factour-wind from far shall bring 

The odours of the scatter’d Spring, 


And loaden with the rich arreare 
Spend it in spicie whispers there. 
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The explanation of this desire on the part of Henry Vaughan to 
suppress his secular poems is doubtless to be found in the strange 
and lingering illness which shortly after his return to Newton 
changed the whole current of his life. It appears from sundry 
allusions in the Silex Scintillans, and in the Prefaces to his prose 
works, that about this time he was attacked by a severe sickness 
which brought him to the brink of the grave, and which for some 
four or five years kept him in a state of suffering and retirement. 
On the title-page of his Flores Solitudinis, the Preface to which is 
dated the 17th of April 1652, we learn that the ‘ Rare and Elegant 
pieces ’ were ‘ collected in his Sicknesse and Retirement.’ In the 
following year, in the Epistle-Dedicatory to Sir Charles Egerton, 
Knight, he speaks of ‘ the uncertainty of life, and of his peevish 
and inconstant state of health.” In the Preface to the 1654 edition 
of Silex Scintillans we have the definite statement that ‘I was 
nigh unto death, and am still at no great distance from it.’ He 
was, however, clearly on the road to recovery, for on the next page 
we read, ‘ The God of the spirits of all flesh hath granted me a 
further use of mine than I did look for in the body ; and when I 
expected, and had by His assistance prepared for a message of 
death, then did He answer me with life.’ Moreover he appended 
to this edition the famous thanksgiving of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, ‘ when had he been sick and was recovered of his sickness,’ 
adapted in conjunction with other Old Testament passages in order 
to meet his own case. In several of his sacred poems we find an 
obvious reference to the serious condition of his health, as in his 
fine lines on The Holy Bible, and in the concluding verse of 
Begging : 

Dear Lord! restore Thy ancient peace, 

Thy quick’ning friendship, man’s bright wealth ! 
And if Thou wilt not give me ease 

From sickness, give my spirit health. 


But, as Vaughan himself says with reference to the blessed 
Paulinus, ‘ this sickness was a pure stratagem of love : God visited 
him with it for this very purpose, that He Himself might be his 
cordial.” It was during this period that he became acquainted 
with the writings of ‘ Mr. George Herbert, whose holy life and 
verse gained many pious converts, of whom,’ he adds, ‘I am the 
least.’ The influence of Herbert on Vaughan’s life is abundantly 
evident alike in his poetry and prose writings. Henceforth he 
regarded his secular verses as ‘ the confusions of a wasted youth’ 
and earnestly hoped that ‘ none would read them ’ ; and while his 
Oxford friends were preparing for the press the Olor Iscanus, he 
gave to the world as the more faithful index of his mind the first 
part of Silex Scintillans. This work appeared in 1650, and was 
followed by a liftle book of private devotions under ‘ the gracious 
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and suggestive title of The Mount of Olives,’ the Preface to which 
is dated the 1st of October 1651. In 1654 he published his Flores 
Solitudinis, which consists of certain prose translations together 
with his Life of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, ‘ made in his sicknesse 
and Retirement.’ In the same year the second part of Silex 
Scintillans was ready for publication, and appeared bound up with 
the unsold copies of the earlier edition in 1655. Thus during a 
period of some four or five years, when Henry Vaughan, between 
the ages of twenty-nine and thirty-four, was suffering from ill- 
health which seems to have incapacitated him from following the 
duties of his profession, there was produced in the old manor-house 
of Newton, within sound of the murmur of the Usk, a body of work 
which, small as it is, places our poet at the head of the singers of 
the English Church. When the complete edition of Silex 
Scintillans appeared, Henry Vaughan had still some forty years to 
live ; but henceforth he published nothing, disappointed, perhaps, 
as he well might be, at the discouraging reception accorded to his 
previous writings. In 1678, it is true, some of his friends issued a 
little volume entitled Thalia Rediviva ; the pastimes and diversions 
of a Country Muse, which consists almost entirely of his verses, 
some secular and some religious ; but Henry Vaughan took no part 
in its publication, doubtless unwilling to appeal again to a deaf and 
indifferent public. 

I do not propose to examine in detail Vaughan’s indebtedness 
to George Herbert. It may be freely admitted that in many of his 
poems, especially in those which deal with Church seasons or Bible 
history , the younger poet— Vaughan, we are reminded, was a child 
of thirteen when Herbert died at Bemerton—borrowed deliberately 
from his master, and that some of the greatest conceits which 
disfigure his more distinctively religious verses were due to 
Herbert’s influence. We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate that influence. 

When we have allowed (says Canon Beeching) that Vaughan owed to him 
his religious life, and so the practice of religious poetry, that he followed 
him in the employment of certain metres and in the treatment of certain 
topics, that he was content to adopt certain of his tropes and phrases, and to “ 
vie with him in the manufacture of curious conceits, we have perhaps stated 4 
the case not unfairly. 







































There was a radical difference between the two men. Herbert, 
as Mr. Simcox well puts it, was an ascetic, and Vaughan a mystic, 
and it is by virtue of the mystical element in his writings that he 
appeals to so many lovers of poetry to-day. As Canon Beeching 
truly says, ‘ Vaughan has a passion for Nature for her own sake ; 
he has observed all her moods ; indeed, the world is to him no less 
than a veil of the Eternal Spirit, whose presence may be felt in any, 
even the smallest part.’ 
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Before, however, we notice Vaughan’s love of Nature, which is 
as conspicuous in his poetry as in that of Wordsworth, and that 
prevailing mysticism which has earned for him the appropriate title 
of the Mystic of Light, it will be well to examine more closely his 
religious opinions. And here it is that the influence of the saintly 
poet of Bemerton is mainly apparent. Vaughan, as we have seen, 
was an ardent Royalist ; he was no less a strong High-Churchman 
of the school of Laud. His decided Anglicanism is specially 
noticeable in his original prose works, The Mount of Olives and The 
Life of Holy Paulinus, but indications of it are not wanting in the 
Silex Scintillans. He loved everything, it has been said, except 
Jesuits and Puritans. And he had little cause to love them. His 
twin-brother Thomas had been ejected from the family living of 
Llansaintfread on the usual charge of ‘ drunkenness, immorality, 
and bearing arms for the King.’ Two of his most intimate friends 
had also been ejected from the neighbouring parishes of Llanham- 
lach and Cantreff. Even ‘the shire town of Brecknock was left 
with no Word preached ’ for eight or nine years. The churches, 
Vaughan tells us, ‘ are now vilified and shut up.’ ‘ The ways of 
Sion do mourn ; her beautiful gates are closed. The basest of the 
people are set up in Thy Holy Place.’ The celebration of 
Christmas is abolished. ‘ Thy birth now here must not be num- 
bered in the year.’ Cromwell is referred to as ‘the darksome 


statesman, hung with weights and woes, like a thick midnight 
fog.’ ‘ Princes,’ we read, ‘ are brought to their graves by a new 
way, and the highest order of human honours trampled upon by the 
lowest.’ Against the tyranny of the times Vaughan utters a 
beautiful protest in his Men of War, which contains the prayer : 


Give me humility and peace, 
Contented thoughts, innocuous ease, 
A sweet, revengeless, quiet mind, 
And to my greatest haters, kind. 


Nowhere is the inner life of the poet more clearly revealed than in 
the prayers and meditations which he has gathered together in The 
Mount of Olives. To Henry Vaughan, as to Dante, the world is 
‘a darksome, intricate wood, full of ambushes and dangers, a forest 
where spiritual hunters, principalities and powers spread their nets 
and compass it about.’ Hence the need of light ‘amid the 
encircling gloom,’ and of the prayer for guidance. Again and again 
we are reminded of Newman’s famous hymn in reading these 
seventeenth-century prayers. Here, as in the poems, light is 
Vaughan’s favourite simile, and in a singularly beautiful ‘ medita- 
tion at the setting of the sun’ the metaphor is worked out with 
aurprising felicity. To The Mount of Olives is appended an essay 
on ‘Man in Darkness,’ which reflects the period of sickness 
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through which the writer was passing. Yet even here we read, 
‘The good man goes hence like the sun in the summer’s evening, 
cheerful and unclouded.’ The little piece contains passages of rare 
eloquence and is not unworthy of being compared with the prose of 
Jeremy Taylor, while it is marked by a devotion to the principles 
of the Church of England such as we should not unnaturally expect 
in a writer who describes himself as the convert of George Herbert. 

During his period of sickness it is clear from the poems and 
other incidental allusions that the sorrow of bereavement also 
pressed heavily on the heart of the Silurist. In one of Thomas 
Vaughan’s writings, dated 1650, we read of his ‘ days of mourning 
on the sad occasion of a brother’s death,’ whom he indicates by the 
initial‘ W.’ There can be little doubt that it is to this loss that, in 
the first part of Silex Scintillans, our poet refers in the striking 
stanzas beginning, ‘ Thou that know’st for whom I mourn,’ and 
‘Come, come! what do I here? ’ and again in the poem ‘I walked 
the other day to spend my hour’ ; while in Silence and Stealth of 


Days we meet with the lines 


But now the spirit, not the dust, 
Must be thy brother. 


But between the two editions of Silex Scintillans a more poignant 
grief had wrung the affections of the invalid poet. It appears to be 
almost certain that between the years 1650'and 1655 he lost his first 


wife, Catherine, the daughter of Charles Wise of Ritsonhall in 
Staffordshire. To this crushing sorrow he seems to refer in more 
than one poem of the second part of the Silex, probably in ‘ As time 
one day by me did pass,’ and in Fair and Young Light, and without 
much doubt in the pathetic lines, among the most famous that he 


wrote : 


These are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here. . . . 

I see them walking in an air of glory 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


This fine piece affords a good illustration of Vaughan’s use of the 
metaphor of light, which is at once his favourite simile and the 
most striking characteristic of his poems. He has been well called 
by Mr. Dowden ‘the Mystic of Light.’ Light enters into his 
main conception of the spiritual world. In his most famous poem, 
The Retreat, which doubtless inspired Wordsworth’s Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality, a poem rendered familiar to many 
readers through its inclusion in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, he 
conceived the idea that we are ‘ islanded between two seas of light 
—the bright eternity from which we came, the bright eternity of 
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the future towards which we progress.’ In speaking of his child- 
hood, he says, ‘ My striving eye, dazzles at it as at eternity.’ 

O how I long to travel back 

And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain 

Where first I left my glorious train ; 

From whence the enlighten’d spirit sees 

That shady City of Palm Trees. 


And when a vision of Eternity is vouchsafed to him it is, as to 
Milton, a vision of holy light : 
I saw Eternity the other night, 


Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


And how our poet loved the ‘ fair ordered lights ’ of midnight! We 
think of him, on his rough Welsh pony, in obedience to many a 
call, wending his way among the glens and hills, with the light of 
the stars to guide him. ‘ Stars are of mighty use’ on such occa- 
sions, he tells us. ‘ Through the dark air they spin a fiery thread.’ 


Some nights I see you in the gladsome East, 
Some others, near the West, 

And when I cannot see, yet do you shine 
And beat about your endless line. 


In his magnificent poem on Night we have the sublime thought, 
‘ There is in God a deep, but dazzling darkness,’ and he longs for 


that Night, when I in Him 
May live invisible and dim. 


How he loves, too, the freshness of the early morning among the 
Welsh mountains. With him ‘ mornings are mysteries.’ We 
should ‘ never sleep the sun up.’ He longs to see the ‘ rose bud in 
the bright East.’ ‘ Prayer should dawn with the day.’ ‘ There’s 
not a spring or leaf but hath its morning hymn.’ In his splendid 
poem on The Dawning he asks, ‘ Ah! what time wilt Thou come?’ 
—in the evening, at midnight, or 


Shall these early, fragrant hours 
Unlock Thy bowers ? 


There can be but one answer. The dawning 


is the only time 
That with Thy glory doth best chime... 
Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepy planets set, and slumber. 
The pursy clouds disband, and scatter ; 
All expect some sudden matter ; 
Not one beam triumphs, but from far 
That Morning-star. 
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With the exception of a few years in boyhood and early man- 
hood, Henry Vaughan spent the whole of his long life at Newton 
by Usk, and indications are not wanting to show how keenly he 
appreciated the lovely country in which his lot was cast. His 
poems abound in delicate descriptions of natural beauty. One of 
the happiest of his prose-interpretations is from a Spanish writer 
on The Praise of the Countrie-Life. Like Abraham ‘the first 
believer,’ who left to Lot the cities of the plain, he ‘ loved to be a 
country liver.’ For, he thinks, 


If Eden be on Earth at all, 
’Tis that which we the country call. 


‘I do not know a writer, Wordsworth not excepted,’ says George 
Macdonald, ‘ who reveals more delight in the visions of Nature than 
Henry Vaughan.’ And he loves Nature, not for herself alone, but 
also, with the old Hebrew Psalmists, for the sake of the great archi- 
tect whom she reveals. For him ‘each tree, herb, flower, are 
shadows of His wisdom and His power.’ 

We are not surprised to learn that our poet was also a naturalist. 
Writing to Anthony 4 Wood, John Aubrey, the antiquary, says : 


I desire from kindness to tell him [Dr. Plott of Magdalen Hall] that I 
have writt out for him the Natural History of Wiltshire and of Surrey, and 
a sheet or two of other counties; and am now sending to my cosn. Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist, in Brecknockshire, to send me the natural history of it, 
as also of the other circumjacent counties: no man fitter. 


Many are the allusions in his poems and prose-writings to birds and 
wild flowers, allusions not conventional after the manner of many 
poets, but clearly the result of keen observation and interest. ‘ The 
singing of birds,’ he says, ‘ is naturalis musica mundi, to which all 
arted strains are but discord and hardness.’ ‘The merriest 
creature that I can see is the sparrow.’ Again, he writes, ‘ Birds 
are always full of musical liveliness and a certain bright freedom.’ 
Very characteristic, too, in one of his prose translations, is the 
substitution of ‘ a little wren’ for ‘an Angell.’ In another passage 
we have an allusion to the belief, which even Gilbert White held a 
hundred years later, that certain birds hibernate during the winter. 
His references to birds’ nests, to the owl and raven, and the wild 
swan and the carrion crow, to the turtle-dove and the nightingale, 
to the hawk ‘ proining and rousing before she flies,’ to the soaring 
of the eagle, are those of one who takes a deep interest in ‘ the most 
beautiful part of the animal creation.’ Or we may be permitted 
to quote the following exquisite stanza on The Bird : 


Hither thou com’st : the busy wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 
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Thy pillow was. Many a sullen storm, 

For which coarse man seems much the fitter born, 
Rain’d on thy bed 
And harmless head. 

And now as fresh and cheerful as the light 

Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing. 


Full of interest, too, are the many allusions to the wild flowers of 
the neighbourhood. What the ‘gallant flower’ was which the 
poet in early spring went to find we are not told ; but now as then 
the banks on either side of the road between Llanhamlach and 
Llansaintfread are starred with primroses ; and violets, ‘ at once the 
Spring’s pride and its funeral,’ abound. More interesting, perhaps, 
are the references in the poems to what was known as ‘ the doctrine 
of signatures,’ the strange belief current at the time, though 
ridiculed by Vaughan’s contemporary mystic and physician, Sir 
Thomas Browne, of Norwich, that 


though Sin and Satan have plunged mankinde into an Ocean of Infirmaties, 
yet the mercy of God which is over all His workes, maketh grasse to grow 
upon the Mountaines and Herbes for the use of Men, and hath not only 
stamped upon them a distinct forme, but also given them particular Signa- 
tures, whereby a man may read, even in legible characters, the use of them. 


To this curious fancy we have repeated allusions in the poems : not 
only flowers, but dust and stones and stars, ‘ all have signature or 


life.’ In the seventeenth century herbalism was an important 
branch of medicine, with which was also associated the ‘ influence’ 
of minerals and stars, which find a place in our poet’s writings. 
Thomas Vaughan, the Silurist’s twin-brother, was a noted votary 
of the Hermetic mysteries, and it is not therefore surprising to find 
allusions to these studies in the Silex Scintillans. The word 
‘influence,’ a favourite word with Henry Vaughan, constantly 
occurs, and, as Canon Beeching has pointed out, is always to be 
interpreted in an astrological sense. In the same connection we 
meet with such ideas as ‘ resentience,’ ‘ attraction,’ ‘ ascension,’ 
and the like. In the poem on The Timber we have the strange 
conception that the body of a murdered man will bleed afresh ‘ at 
his approach that did the body kill.’ In several poems, as in The 
Star, The Constellation, The Favour, we meet with the idea that 
‘some herbs watch for and know their loving star.’ Of allusions 
to folk-lore and ancient ways, the one to the Celtic custom of cover- 
ing and uncovering the fire on the hearth is of special interest. It 
is thus explained by Mr. Frederic Seebohm in his classical work on 
The Tribal System in Wales. ‘ Whether the fire was of wood or 
turf, the hearth was swept out every night. The next thing was 
to single out one particular glowing ember—the seed of fire— 
which was carefully restored to the hearth and covered up with the 
remaining ashes for the night. This was the nightly covering of 
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the fire. The morning process was to uncover the “‘ seed of fire,’’ 
to rake out the ashes under which it was hid, and then deftly to 
place back the live ember on the hearth, piling over it the fuel for 
the next day’s fire. This was the uncovering of the fire, which 
thus from year end to year end might never goout.’ ‘ Any one who 
has seen the process performed on a Celtic hearth,’ says Mr. 
Seebohm, ‘ will understand the natural transition in the mind of 
the Welsh poet, Henry Vaughan, in his poem on The Morning- 
Watch, from the high-flown metaphor— 


The pious soul by night 
Is like a clond star... 


to the more homely one— 


Though sleep, like ashes, hide 
My lamp and life.’ 


Of Henry Vaughan’s private life but few details, beyond what 
can be gathered from his poems, are known. Mr. Lyte stated in 
his Memoir that the poet was twice married, and this assertion has 
since been substantiated by the discovery of a pedigree among the 
Harleian MSS. from which it appears that ‘Henry Vaughan of 
Newton Skethrog, Doctor of Phisick, married Catherine, daughter 
of Charles Wise of Ritsonhall, Staffordshire, and secondly, Eliza- 
beth her sister.’ There is reason to believe, as we have seen, that 
Catherine died between the publication of the first and second parts 
of Silex Scintillans, but the date of Vaughan’s second marriage is 
unknown. Of these marriages with two sisters there was issue 
several daughters, and two sons—Thomas, son of Catherine, who 
succeeded to Newton, and Henry, son of Elizabeth, who became 
rector of Penderin in 1684, and died apparently in 1713. A tablet 
to his memory was placed in the parish church of Penderin, but 
when in the early part of the last century the church was 
‘restored,’ the tablet, we learn, was taken down and buried under 
the tiles of the chancel. This act of vandalism is specially to be 
deplored, as the tablet might have thrown some light upon the 
question as to whether there are any direct descendants of the poet 
now living. The poet himself died, aged seventy-three, on the 
23rd of April 1695—exactly, we are reminded, seventy-nine years 
after Shakespeare, and one hundred and fifty-five before Words- 
worth—and was buried in Llansaintfread churchyard, close by the 
home of his lifetime, in the glorious valley of the Usk, and ‘ under 
the shadow of Tretower, the ruined castle of his race.’ His tomb, 
now reverently cared for and surrounded by a railing, will be seen 
under a yew-tree in the extreme north-east corner of the little 
churchyard, and on the massive stone slab, from the neighbouring 
quarry of Bwlch-yr-Arllwys, is inscribed, in addition to the well- 
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known Vaughan arms of ‘Three boys’ heads couped at the 
shoulders proper, each wreathed about the neck with a snake,’ an 
epitaph of the poet’s own composition, in which, in Latin, he 
describes himself as ‘an unprofitable servant,’ as the ‘ chief of 
sinners.’ A few years ago, in 1896, a mural tablet to his memory 
was placed in Llansaintfread church the epitaph of which was 
written by Dr. Vaughan, Master of the Temple and Dean of 
Llandaff, ‘ In late but reverent remembrance of a sweet Psalmist 
of Israel.’ 

The old Manor House of Newton was, we understand, pulled 
down by a stupid land agent in quite recent times, but a stone has 
been discovered built into the wall of a house not half a mile 
distant, bearing the inscription, ‘H. & E. V. 1689,’ which may 
well stand for Henry and Elizabeth Vaughan. ‘This, it may be, is 
the only material memorial, with the exception of the grave in the 
churchyard and the tablet in the church, of ‘the gentle and 
heavenly-minded Silurist.” But the sacred Isca flows on, and the 
Red Waterfall is sounding, to remind us of the author of Silex 
Scintillans, who, amid the distractions of the age, and the 
infirmities of ill-health, and the disappointments of life, yet entered 
into the peace of Nature, ‘which man did not make and cannot 
mar,’ and whose beautiful soul is mirrored in the humble prayer 
which reveals the secret of his life : 


O knowing, glorious Spirit! when 

Thou shalt restore trees, beasts and men, 
When Thou shalt make all new again, 
Destroying only death and pain, 

Give him amongst Thy works a place 
Who in them lov’d and sought Thy face. 


J. VAUGHAN. 
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THE DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Tuat the ten greatest naval Powers of the world should have met in 
conference on the laws of naval war as affecting neutrals, and that 
after careful consideration they should have agreed on a code so 
comprehensive as that contained in the Declaration of London, 
would alone suffice to make the year 1909 memorable to all who 
are interested in the improvement of international relations. It 
remains for the year 1910 to make that code binding on the parties 
by ratification, after which the natural course of events will 
speedily make it the binding code of the world. There are, 
however, some who object to it, and it does not seem to have 
aroused in its defence any great enthusiasm among those whose 
special aim is the promotion of peace. It is therefore important 
to invite public attention to it, now that the time approaches at 
which it must be submitted to Parliament with a view to its ratifi- 
cation by Great Britain. 

To improve the conditions under which war is carried on, if 
that were all which the Declaration of London promises, would 
be a no less real service to humanity, though a less important one, 
than that which may reasonably be expected from international 
arbitrations in diminishing the frequency of war. But a Declara- 
tion which furnishes rules for deciding the questions arising 
between belligerents and neutrals tends to diminish the frequency 
of war no less than to humanise its conditions. The armed 
Neutralities of 1780 and 1800, the exasperation introduced into 
the politics of the world by the Continental policy of Napoleon and 
the measures taken by Great Britain to meet it, and the war of 
1812 between Great Britain and the United States which arose 
out of that exasperation, are among the most salient, though they 
are far from being the only or the most recent, proofs of the 
menace which hangs over the stability of international relations 
from the uncertainty of the rights and duties of neutrals. The 
delegates to the Naval Conference of London laboured in the cause 
of peace as truly as the delegates to the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, and they did so in spite of no lesser difficulties. Except 
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in one or two instances where a serious quarrel between certain 
states is inconceivable, it has been found necessary, in all proposals 
for the prospective obligation of international arbitration, that the 
honour and vital interests of each party shall be excluded from 
them, and left to its exclusive appreciation. The Naval Con- 
ference of London, on the other hand, has succeeded in effecting 
an agreement on more than one rule which, on account of the 
consequences to national honour and vital interests supposed to be 
involved, has figured among the causes of war between the states 
represented. Old formule have not been allowed to prevail 
against altered circumstances and more mature reflection. The 
Declaration has been weighed by its signatories as a whole, in 
which some give and take was necessary. The conclusion so 
arrived at, regarded both in itself and in view of the difficulties 
surmounted, may, when ratified, be not unfairly regarded as the 
greatest step yet made in the systematic improvement of inter- 
national relations. 

The novelty as well as the magnitude of the step is a reason 
for prefacing any detailed examination of it by a consideration 
of the attitude in which it ought to be approached. Down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century it was usual to regard the world 
as divided, in respect of the laws of naval war, into the two great 
classes of belligerents and neutrals, and to treat it as an axiom that 
the interests of Great Britain were those of the belligerent class. 
Such was the natural result of the immense preponderance of 
British naval power over that of any other state, and of the fact 
that the Scandinavian kingdoms, too weak to be willing partici- 
pants in the wars of the greater states, were among the most 
important sources of what were then the chief necessaries of naval 
equipment—timber, tar with its allied products, and hemp. The 
scene has changed in both these respects. The naval power of 
Great Britain is not now out of comparison with that which 
possible combinations might unite against it, and her policy has 
become of a more pacific character. She was a neutral in most 
of the wars of the last half-century in the decision of which naval 
power played an important part, notably in the American 
Secession, Spanish-American, and Russo-Japanese wars. In her 
own South African war she felt the ominous dissatisfaction of 
neutrals at the exercise of her theretofore unquestioned belligerent 
rights. At the same time, iron and coal, which are found widely 
over the world, have taken the place of the special Baltic products 
as the most important of naval materials, while the density of 
modern populations has made commerce in the food of the people, 
and in the raw materials of the manufactures by which they live, 
of new importance even to belligerents, and particularly to Great 
Britain. It would now be a mistake to identify the interests of 
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Great Britain, or of any other of the great Powers, specially with 
those either of neutrals or of belligerents. 

Another point in the proper attitude for approaching the 
Declaration of London is that its critics, as its signatories have 
done, should regard it as a whole, in which something less than 
they desire in one or another direction is compensated in other 
directions. More especially should they take into account the 
advantage of holding what it gives them under a written and signed 
agreement, therefore far more securely than what further they 
may have claimed was or could be held under appeals to reason 
or to precedent. One cause why the rules of naval war have 
hitherto been so much less settled than those of land war is 
probably to be found in the facts that.on the one hand naval power 
has been less widely spread than military, and that on the other 
hand commerce so extensive as to be likely to suffer seriously from 
an abuse of naval power has also been less widely spread than that 
likely to be affected by the abuse of military power. Hence on 
both sides a practical appreciation of the exigencies of naval war, 
in comparison with those of world-wide commerce, has been less 
general than a corresponding appreciation of the exigencies of 
land war, with which the smallest populations having land 
frontiers can scarcely have failed to be early familiar. The world 
should now be wiser, and there is good reason to believe that it is 
ripe for an agreement on naval war as free from particular bias 
as the agreements arrived at by the Hague Conferences on land 
war, that the ten naval Powers of the London Conference met in 
that spirit, and that the result of their deliberations shows a satis- 
factory all-round fairness. 

But the friendly attitude towards the Declaration which we 
claim cannot supersede, though it should accompany, its 
examination with special reference to the points in which it 
touches British interests, or may be thought to touch them. Its 
first chapter is on Blockade in time of War, a title which excludes 
its direct application to what is known as Pacific Blockade, 
although there can be no doubt that many of the rules which are 
laid down in it will have to be applied to that case by analogy. 
This chapter represents almost entirely the law as understood and 
administered in Great Britain. It rejects the rule that a blockade 
may only be maintained by stationary ships, which the Armed 
Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 attempted to set up, and which, if 
ever reasonable, would now be practically impossible on account 
of the danger which, under modern conditions of war, there would 
now be in lying very near an enemy’s coast. It also rejects the rule 
on which some admiralties have acted requiring that a ship to be 
seized shall in every case have received a special notification of 
the blockade, though she may have arrived at the spot from a port 
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where it was notorious. On the other hand, Great Britain 
abandons her claim to capture a blockade-runner at any distance 
from the blockaded c.ast, and by the agency of any ship of war, 
whether belonging or not to the blockading squadron—a claim 
irritating to neutrals as exposing them to danger and to visit and 
search in any part of the globe, while not productive of condemna- 
tions on very distant captures, on account of the facility of repre- 
senting the destination to the blockaded port as only contingent on 
finding the blockade to have ceased, on inquiry at a neighbouring 
unblockaded port. In future the capture can be lawfully made 
only by a ship of the blockading force (Art. 20), and either 
‘within the area of operations of the warships detailed to render 
the blockade effective ’ (Art. 17), or on a chase begun within that 
area (necessary interpretation of Arts. 17 and 20). The area so 
described (rayon d’action in the French text) is necessarily rather 
vague, and may be found to extend to a greater or less distance 
from the blockaded port or coast, in proportion to the number of 
ships which the belligerent may be willing or able to assign to 
the particular service. Its introduction into the law must there- 
fore tell least against the blockading efficiency of the Powers 
strongest at sea. On the whole it may safely be asserted that the 
law of blockade, as the Declaration of London settles it, leaves 
Great Britain in a more secure possession than before of all that is 
valuable to her in the matter. 

The chapter on Contraband of War, where it decides adversely 
to the British rules, generally favours neutrals. The doctrine of 
Continuous Voyage, though admitted for absolute contraband 
(Art. 30), is excluded for conditional contraband (Art. 35), except 
when the enemy’s territory does not touch the sea (Art. 36). The 
ship may in no case be captured for having carried contraband 
which she has delivered (Art. 38). She is not to be condemned 
on account of her owner, charterer, or captain knowing that she 
carried contraband, but only if the contraband is more than half 
her cargo, reckoned either by value, weight, volume, or freight 
(Art. 40). Lists are given of things which without further 
declaration are either absolute or conditional contraband, as well 
as of those which can never be declared either, in the last of which 
it is satisfactory to England to find raw cotton. By her pro- 
posal at the Hague Conference of 1907 to abolish the capture of 
contraband altogether, Great Britain showed that she deems her 
blockading power to be in general a sufficient security to her against 
the military resources of her enemies being notably increased by 
neutral maritime commerce. The opinion is probably correct for 


1 That contraband goods destined to reach the enemy by transhipment, or 
overland carriage, are confiscable although the ship’s destination is not to an 


enemy port. 
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a State enjoying so great a naval supremacy, and the visit and 
search for contraband, having no geographical limits, is very 
irritating to neutrals, especially under the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage. But that doctrine, as we have seen, she retains 
where her enemy’s importation of contraband cannot be checked 
by blockade on account of his not having a coastline. And thus 
she may rest assured that in this chapter, as well as in that on 
blockade, she has sacrificed nothing essential to the great 
advantage of certainty reached through agreement. 

The chapter on Convoy, though not following next in the 
Declaration, is essentially connected with that last noticed. The 
agreement on the lists of absolute and conditional contraband, and 
as to the conditions for adding to those lists, puts an end to the 
possible divergence of views between a belligerent and a convoying 
government as to the international character of a convoyed cargo. 
With it falls the chief reason for the former’s mistrusting the 
assurance of its innocent character given by the officer of the 
latter, and the renunciation by Great Britain of the right of 
searching a convoyed ship (Arts. 61, 62) removes without appre- 
ciable loss what has been a serious cause of international 
contention. 

In the chapter on Unneutral Service Great Britain concedes 
the claim of a belligerent to make prisoner and remove any indi- 
vidual, embodied in the armed forces of his enemy, who may be 
found on board a neutral merchant ship, even though she may not 
herself be liable to capture, and in that case without bringing her 
in for any adjudication (Art. 47). The British objection to the 
claim to make such persons prisoners has been the result of looking 
on the question as belonging to the law of contraband, when in 
truth it is a remnant of the right to search neutral merchant ships 
for enemy property and persons. In clauses stipulating the rule 
‘ free ships, free goods,’ it was commonly laid down that the free- 
dom of the flag covers all persons on board except those in the 
enemy’s military service. There was no solid ground for persist- 
ing in a singular view of international law, and to require the 
ship to be brought in would be a great hardship on passenger 
steamers and their passengers. 

The chapter on the Destruction of Neutral Prizes does not 
contain anything contrary to established British doctrine, for that 
character certainly cannot be allowed to the claim of the British 
government, during the Russo-Japanese war, that neutral prizes 
must under no circumstances be destroyed without being brought 
in for adjudication. That claim was opposed to the regulations of 
every other first-class naval Power, and was founded on a strained 
interpretation of language used by Lord Stowell and Dr. Lushing- 
ton, which either expressed only a general rule or reserved the 
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innocent neutral’s right to full restitution in value, and on the 
directions given to commanders in the Admiralty Manual of 1888, 
which may have been dictated by caution without expressing a 
doctrine. The Declaration deals with the matter by Arts. 49 
and 54. The former limits the destruction of a neutral prize to 
the case of her being liable to condemnation, and of an attempt to 
bring her in involving danger to the safety of the capturing ship 
or to the success of the operations in which she is engaged at the 
time, and even then a compensation must be paid for goods 
destroyed with her which were not liable to confiscation (Art. 58). 
Thus the definition of the cases for destruction is narrower than 
that given by the Institute of International Law, and would not 
have justified the Russian captain in sinking the Knight Com- 
mander for want of coal to proceed to Vladivostok. Art. 54 autho- 
rises the captor of a neutral ship, which he must not destroy 
because she is not liable to condemnation, to take any goods liable 
to condemnation out of her before he allows her to continue her 
voyage. And it may be presumed that he would have the same 
right if the prize was liable to condemnation, but the circumstances 
did not warrant her destruction, or he did not choose to avail 
himself of them for that purpose. It may be expected that this 
right will save many a ship from destruction being resorted to by 
the cruiser where he is uncertain whether the proportion of con- 
traband on board her would insure her condemnation, and yet 
does not feel justified in allowing the contraband to reach the 
enemy. These rules do not appear to err by any excess of favour 
to the captor’s ‘State. As an example of impartial opinion, the 
eminent American authority, Dr. John Bassett Moore, may be 
quoted : 

Let us take [he says] the case of a neutral vessel laden with a cargo of 
arms and munitions of war, which is captured by a crew of one belligerent 
while approaching a port of the other. Soon afterwards a superior force of 
the latter belligerent appears, so that the only way to prevent the arms and 
munitions of war from being conducted to their hostile destination is to 
burn or sink the vessel in which they are borne. Is the captor bound in such 
circumstances practically to hand over the vessel and cargo to his enemy ? 


The chapter on Transfer to a Neutral Flag, which consists of 
Arts. 55 and 56, is perhaps the least clear of any in the Declara- 
tion. The English practice made no distinction between sales 
of merchant ships made by enemies to neutrals before or during a 
war. In each case the principle was that the transfer must be 
‘ out and out,’ reserving no control or interest to the vendor ; and 
as a consequence of that principle, since the practical control of a 
ship could not be changed while she was at sea, England did not 
recognise the transfer of a ship from the enemy’s to a neutral flag 


* Digest of International Law, vii. 523. 
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made during her voyage. The French practice did not recognise 
the transfer of a merchant ship from her enemy to a neutral flag 
made during the war, and in other cases its principle was to ignore 
transfers made with the object of escaping capture, thus putting 
in the front place a slippery inquiry into motive instead of a 
reference to the objective character of the transaction. Although 
the Declaration has not maintained any sweeping condemnation 
of transfers made during the war, deference to the French mode 
of treating the subject is shown in its division into articles relating 
to the periods before and after the commencement of hostilities, 
with some difference in the presumptions in the two cases, and in 
taking the object of escaping capture as the leading character 
authorising condemnation, though an ‘ out and out ’ transfer made 
more than thirty days before the commencement of hostilities is 
to be absolutely presumed valid. These two circumstances have 
rendered the chapter less clear than it might have been, but a 
careful examination of its provisions will disclose their substantial 
accordance with the English practice, although, if in some cases 
there should be a difference, since it will arise from the introduc- 
tion of the desire to escape capture as a ground of condemnation, 
it cannot be unfavourable to the capturing belligerent. The topic 
has excited interest in this country on account of the danger 
apprehended by some that, if Great Britain were a belligerent 
while the capture of enemy property as such is maintained, her 
merchant shipping would be transferred wholesale to neutral flags. 
They may be assured that the Declaration contains nothing to 
increase that danger. 

The foregoing notice of the articles which their bearing on 
British interests marks out for consideration on the present 
occasion may be closed by the mention of one of incontestable 
equity. Art. 64 provides that 


if the capture of a ship or goods is not upheld by the prize court, or if the 
prize is released without its having been submitted to judgment, the parties 
interested are entitled to their damages unless there were good reasons for 
capturing the ship or the goods. 


Where the prize is released without having been submitted to 
judgment, which, of course, will be where the impropriety of the 
capture is most manifest, the captor’s government, or in some 
countries the law, will have to award the amount payable, and if 
the neutral is dissatisfied he will have only diplomatic means of 
redress. 

Three questions of great importance remain untouched by the 
Declaration, since it was found impossible to arrive at an agree- 


ment about them. They are the doctrine known as the Rule of 
LL2 
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the War of 1756,° the question whether the enemy character of 
cargoes is determined by the Nationality or Domicile of their 
owner, and that of the Conversion of Merchantmen into Men-of- 
War on the High Sea. As to these, therefore, British interests, 
and the validity of the British understanding of the law, are 
unaffected by the Declaration. 

It remains to consider the position which the Declaration of 
London, when ratified, will occupy in international law. By the 
Hague Convention of 1907 relative to the establishment of an 
international prize court it is provided that, in the absence of 
treaty stipulations operative between the parties to a suit, ‘ the 
court shall apply the rules of international law. If no generally 
recognised rule exists, the court shall give judgment in accordance 
with the general principles of justice and equity’ (Art. 7). Asa 
necessary preliminary to its ratification of that Convention, the 
British Government, as is recited in the Declaration, invited nine 
other Powers to meet it in the Naval Conference of London, ‘ in 
order to determine in common what are the generally recognised 
rules of international law within the meaning of’ that Art. 7. 
And the Declaration further connects itself with the prize-court 
Convention by providing (Art. 69) that any signatory Power may 
denounce it at periods corresponding with those fixed for the 
duration of the Convention—namely, twelve years at first and then 
from six years to six years. The Declaration therefore, so far as 
concerns the Powers signing or adhering to it, will be a part of 
the Convention, and all judges of the international prize court 
appointed by those Powers must abide by it in suits brought by 
or against subjects of the same Powers. Nevertheless, the Pre- 
liminary Provision of the Declaration is expressed in an absolute 
form, not limited by the contractual character of the document. 
‘ The signatory Powers,’ it says, ‘ are agreed that the rules con- 
tained in the following chapters correspond in substance with the 
generally recognised principles of international law.’ There is, 
however, no real discrepancy, for if the rules contained in the 
Declaration were not deemed by the signatories to be those of 
international law, they could not be deemed by them to be a 
determination of what Art. 7 of the Convention requires. The 
Declaration, therefore, is a solemn expression of what the ten 
Powers understand in this year 1910 to be international law on the 
points comprised in it, and, as such, it will not be impaired or 
affected by any denunciation of it. A denunciation will pro tanto 
dissolve the contract, but the Declaration will remain as an 
historical fact, quotable even against the denunciant. 


3 That a ship loses her neutral character if she engages in a trade which, 
before the war, was closed by a belligerent to every flag but his own. 
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Nor can any inference diminishing the force of the work 
accomplished by the Naval Conference be drawn from the 
difference of wording between the generally ‘ recognised rules of 
international law,’ which are adopted by the prize-court Con- 
vention as a standard of decision, and the ‘ substantial conformity 
with the generally recognised principles of international law,’ 
which the Declaration predicates of its rules. International law 
does not exist in the shape of quotable statements of principle, 
from which a series of propositions can be worked out as the 
propositions of Euclid are worked out from his axioms. It has 
its very being in the rules which enjoy the express or tacit consent 
of States, the latter as shown by their practice, and its principles 
are those which can be deduced from the study of those rules. To 
say that any given rules are conformable to the generally recog- 
nised principles of international law is merely to claim for them 
that they do not run counter to any principles deducible from rules 
previously recognised, or, in other words, that they are not 
innovation but development. To this it may be added that if any 
judge of the future prize court, not appointed by one of the 
signatory or adhering Powers of the Declaration, should hesitate 
as to whether any of its rules is really international law, it will be 
his duty to reflect that the agreement of the ten greatest naval 
Powers of the world goes far in itself to settle that question. The. 
weight of the States most conversant with a subject has always 
been allowed to tell in discussing it. The asserted rules between 
which it has been necessary to choose in framing the Declaration 
have had no other origin. What the prize court will have to do 
with the rules is to apply them, by the modes of interpretation 
known to legal science, to the cases which by those modes can be 
legitimately brought within them. When this process fails of a 
result, but the subject is within the scope of international law—a 
condition of which the force will presently be shown—recourse 
must be had to the justice and equity to which the prize-court 
Convention appeals in the last resort. 

We have, lastly, to ask ourselves whether the prize-court Con- 
vention, linked with the Declaration of London such as we have 
seen the latter to be, presents such a danger to England, by its 
appeal to justice and equity in the failure of international law, as 
ought to prevent this country from ratifymg it. The indepen- 
dence of States is prior to international law, both historically and 
logically, and fills the ground, subject to diplomatic action, at 
whatever point it is not limited by rules laid down by international 
consent. At any such point the national independence may 
assert itself in a policy the determination of which belongs to the 
higher orders of the State, with which therefore no court of law can 
interfere ; other nations, if they think that they or their individual 
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members suffer unjustly from it, being left to diplomatic methods 
of redress. An example is the conversion of merchantmen into 
men-of-war on the high sea, which is the policy of many nations, 
notably of Russia, and is objected to by Great Britain. Without 
in the least questioning the justice of that objection, it must be 
admitted that, since it has so far failed to obtain international 
consent to any prohibition or limitation of the conversion in 
question, the matter stands at present outside the scope of inter- 
national law. In these circumstances, if a capture made by a 
merchantman converted at sea into a man-of-war were questioned 
before the future prize court, the question would probably be 
ruled out, without considering the plea of justice or equity, as 
belonging to a part of government with which the court could not 
meddle. The other matters which have been noticed as being 
untouched by the Declaration stand on a different footing. The 
Rule of the War of 1756 is defended by Great Britain on the 
ground of an asserted principle of international law. The deter- 
mination of the enemy character of cargo by the owner’s domicile 
is an old rule of international law which has ceased to command 
universal consent, and the newer determination of such character 
by the owner’s nationality competes with it for adoption, some 
international rule on the subject being necessary. In all these 
cases, therefore, the rules contended for may be described as the 
modes in which international law is understood by the respective 
countries maintaining them, and it would be necessary to resort 
to justice and equity for the decision. The capture at sea of enemy 
property, as such, is sanctioned by an immemorial rule of inter- 
national law to which objection is now widely made, but that 
objection has never reached the point of refusing acknowledgment 
to its continued existence, and it is repeatedly presumed in the 
Declaration. The future prize court will not, therefore, be able 
to bring it into question under the head of justice and equity. 
We trust that the reader will accept the conclusion that the 
Declaration of London, and along with it the Convention for the 
establishment of an international prize court—which, in an 
elementary form, the present writer proposed in the Institute of 
International Law as far back as 1876—ought to be ratified by 
Great Britain on their merits as they stand. That being so, it 
would be permissible to appeal further to the impetus which their 
ratification must give to the accomplishment of yet more for the 
improvement of international relations, and the discouragement 
which would attend the refusal of it. But for the present it is 
enough to point out that the Naval Conference of London was 
remarkable not only for its achievement, but also for the fact that, 
notwithstanding the undeniably political character of much of the 
work entrusted to it, its members were not drawn from the higher 
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ranks of diplomacy, but chiefly from the classes which, as jurists 
or naval men, are most conversant with the subject. It was 
deeply imbued by the atmosphere of scientific impartiality which 
belongs to discussions in such circles, with which, indeed, some of 
the members had been familiarised in non-official gatherings. 
Perhaps a wider combination of special, with diplomatic or 
political, competence than has hitherto been usual may be one of 
the means by which future improvement in international relations 
may be brought about. 
J. WESTLAKE. 
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ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO LIFE 


It is a popular belief that alcohol is a substance foreign to the 
animal economy, and can be introduced into the animal body only 
through the instrumentality of man. This is a fallacy, for alcohol 
is found widely distributed throughout nature, though always in 
association with living cells. It is, of course, well known that 
plants produce and use alcohol; it has been detected in various 
parts of the higher plants, such as the growing tissues, seeds, and 
the trunks of trees, whilst in more lowly organisms its production 
by the yeasts from sugar, and the fact that it can be used directly 
as a food by the vinegar-forming organism are sufficiently familiar 
examples. Alcohol has also been found in the normal tissues 
of the higher animals, though in small quantities; in large 
amounts, indeed, it is hardly possible that it could exist normally, 
since one of the biological characteristics of alcohol is its easy 
oxidation. ; 

The living cell in activity is constantly undergoing chemical 
changes which are usually expressed by the term metabolism. 
Formerly these changes were regarded as ‘vital,’ and were 
supposed to be intimately connected with the living bioplasm, 
but more precise knowledge has shown that they are not of the 
sudden and drastic nature which they were once conceived to be. 
The breakdown of the protein molecule in the body is not a violent 
and sudden change like a gunpowder explosion, but a gradual 
process involving many steps, and the production of many 
‘ intermediate substances before the final stages are reached. 
Similarly the building up of starch in green plants from carbon 
dioxide and water is no longer regarded as a single chemical 
equation; in all probability intermediate bodies appear and 
disappear rapidly until the final stable and relatively resistant 
product, starch, is reached. These chemical changes are brought 
about not by the influence of living bioplasm, but by dead ferments. 
What ferments are, and how they work, is not of moment in the 
present argument, but the living cell contains a large number of 
such bodies, each tending under certain conditions to affect its 
own limited chemical change. Thus, if it be possible to imagine 
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a series of different ferments co-ordinated together, so that when 
one has acted upon a body it passes its resulting product on to 
another ferment, which in its turn produces its own special 
chemical change, and so on through a regular series, whether they 
be of the nature of building up or breaking down, some idea may 
be obtained of the type of changes believed to be going on during 
the life of a cell. Ferments can be extracted from the cell and 
made to perform their own special functions in the test-tube, and 
from a single organ, such as the liver, some thirty such ferments 
have already been isolated. It will readily be appreciated, 
therefore, that the chemical changes involved in the life of a cell, 
in the absorption of oxygen, and the intra-cellular digestion of 
food material, processes which once were regarded as a property 
only of living tissue, have now been proved in many instances to 
be the effect of selective ferment action. 

The significance of alcohol is intimately associated with living 
cells, since alcohol is one of the products formed during cellular 
metabolism. That this is so in some cells is fully recognised and 
appreciated : if living yeast cells are fed upon sugar, the sugar is 
partly burnt and alcohol is formed; the same effect may be 
obtained by extracting the ferment, zymase, by pressure from the 
yeast cells and allowing it to act on the sugar. But yeast was 
regarded as something extraordinary, a cell apart; in reality, 
however, it is not a unique cell in this respect ; many other varieties 
of cells, including even those of mammals, have a like effect. 
Yeast under ordinary conditions fails to carry the conversion of 
sugar further than the production of alcohol, possibly through a 
deficiency of suitable ferments : in any case, however, alcohol is 
the end product in this particular organism. During the germina- 
tion of certain seeds of flowering plants the same effects can be 
shown ; thus, if peas are grown in a sugar solution with a deficiency 
of oxygen, some of the sugar is used up and alcohol is formed, 
which is easily recognised and can be distilled off : if, however, 
there is a plentiful supply of oxygen, the alcohol is very much more 
difficult to detect ; in the latter case there is reason to believe that 
it is oxidised almost as rapidly as it is formed. The oxidation of 
sugar into carbon dioxide and water in the cells of the higher 
plants, therefore, would seem to be a gradual change necessitating 
the presence of more than one ferment. In the cells of certain 
lowly organisms which can live upon sugar or its partly oxidised 
products, the breakdown is often carried through only one or two 
of these stages, and not through the complete cycle as in the 
higher organisms; thus the lactic acid ferment carries the 
metabolism only to the stage of lactic acid, and the vinegar 
ferment to that of acetic acid. 

Professor Stoklaza, of Prague, has given us convincing proof 
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that the muscles of the higher animals contain ferments capable 
of oxidising sugar or glycogen into alcohol; his work was for a 
time refuted, but the whole of his experiments have recently been 
amply confirmed by several authorities, including Dr. Ransom, 
of Cambridge. These ferments are similar in their action to 
yeast zymase, but as they are of the utmost importance we may 
consider them briefly for a moment. If some fresh muscle-juice 
obtained by pressure from muscles of the frog, bird, or mammal, 
and kept frozen until the moment required, be added to a mixture 
of alcohol and ether, a precipitate is formed. This can be filtered 
off and dried as a white powder. If some of this powder is added 
to water containing glycogen or sugar at 32° C., then fermentation 
commences practically at once, and within half an hour alcohol is 
formed not in minute traces but in considerable amounts, which 
can be easily estimated: the rapidity of this action makes it 
certain that it is the result of muscle-ferments and not the effect 
of micro-organisms, and, moreover, the presence of disinfectants 
such as toluol in the solution makes no difference to the fermenta- 
tion. Other experiments which need not now concern us make 
it extremely likely that the alcohol is not formed directly from 
glycogen or sugar, but from lactic acid, which, as already stated, 
is one of the earlier intermediate products of sugar metabolism. 

Thus from fresh muscle, just as from yeast, a ferment can be 
extracted which converts sugar into alcohol: it is difficult to 
interpret this fact in any other way than by assuming that alcohol 
is one of the intermediate products in the oxidation of sugar. If 
it is further remembered that products of digestion are in reality 
products of fermentation, then alcohol is but a stage in the intra- 
cellular digestion of sugar. In the conversion of sugar into 
alcohol very little power is liberated : it is the combustion of the 
alcohol which supplies the energy. 

It has been frequently shown that fresh tissues, not dead ones, 
can destroy alcohol. If alcohol is added to some fresh animal 
tissue outside the body, in a very short time it is so changed that 
it cannot be recovered ; but if the tissue be first kept for twenty- 
four hours it is then no longer able to dispose of the alcohol. 
Similarly, if a rabbit’s heart, freshly excised from the body, is 
perfused with a salt solution containing alcohol, a percentage of 
the alcohol is found to be destroyed so long as the heart continues 
to beat. One characteristic feature of alcohol is its easy and rapid 
oxidation in the body; under normal conditions it is probably 
utilised almost as soon as it is called into being; it is swiftly 
passing, and alcohol, of course, is never present in amounts 
anywhere approaching those necessary to induce a toxic effect. 
From this it does not seem unreasonable to argue that traces of 
alcohol should be found associated with living cells, and it may 
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now be regarded as an established fact that fresh animal tissues 
and organs contain traces of alcohol: Kobert found it in the 
turtle’s liver, especially after the addition of glucose, and 
numerous other observers have succeeded in distilling it from 
fresh tissues, such as the brain, liver and muscle. It has been 
suggested that this alcohol was present as the result of bacterial 
action in the intestines, and although, in view of the precautions 
taken, this hypothesis does not appear likely, nevertheless, it is 
important to mark that alcohol may be formed naturally in the 
alimentary canal. The late Monsr. Duclaux, the successor to 
Pasteur as director of the well-known institute in Paris, 
demonstrated that a microbial digestion of the celluloses occurs 
in the large intestines, especially the colon, and that alcohol may 
be one of the products liberated. It has been lately proved that 
the Bacillus Coli Communis, an organism living normally in the 
alimentary canal, when allowed to grow on sugar, gives rise to 
from 9 to 17 per cent. of alcohol, and as alcohol is one of the most 
easily absorbed substances known, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that this alcohol passes into the system. 

If, as this evidence clearly shows, alcohol is a primary product 
of metabolism in the animal body and not an unimportant acci- 
dental by-product, then it would be expected that alcohol, taken 
by the mouth in strict moderation, should behave in every way 
like such ordinary carbohydrates as starch and sugar. Fortu- 
nately science is now in a position to give a definite answer to this 
question, for it has been shown that within certain limits alcohol 
can be substituted for starch or sugar without in any way altering 
the ordinary metabolism of the body: this has been proven for 
alcohol, but for no other chemical substance. 

The most complete and by far the most reliable experiments 
dealing with the metabolism of alcohol are those which were con- 
ducted by Drs. Attwater and Benedict in America for the Com- 
mittee chosen for the purpose of studying the réle of drinks 
containing alcohol. They experimented on healthy men in 
equilibrium—that is, men whose weights were constant and who 
were partaking of a fixed daily diet. At a given time the subject 
of the experiment was introduced into a chamber sufficiently large 
and well ventilated to allow him to remain in comparative comfort 
for some days. This chamber was arranged to permit of measure- 
ments being taken of the total heat given out from the body, and 
of the gaseous interchange through the lungs. Sometimes the 
experiments were conducted during rest—that is, with no other 
exertion by the subject than that required for the ordinary routine 
of life in the chamber; and sometimes the subject performed 
physical exercise for eight hours or thereabouts in the day by 
working a fixed bicycle turning a dynamo; in these cases the 
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amount of work was estimated by the heat generated whilst 
passing the current formed by the dynamo through an Edison 
lamp. The diet and excreta were most carefully analysed, so that 
the whole income and expenditure of the body was known. The 
ordinary diet consisted of meat, milk, bread, cereals, butter, sugar 
and the like, and in some cases coffee. During the metabolism 
experiments proper the subjects were in the chamber of the 
respiration calorimeter from four to nine days, but for several 
days previously to each experiment they had been partaking of 
essentially the same diet and performing roughly the same amount 
of muscular exercise as in the chamber. . The experiments were 
made and conducted under as nearly perfect conditions as possible. 

It must be remembered that the body requires material to 
burn : its own material is being continually burnt and replaced 
from that of the food. If the food supplies as much material as 
is required, then a condition of equilibrium obtains; if the food 
exceeds the need of the body, the body stores are increased, and 
if the food is not enough to supply the requisite combustible 
material the body store is drawn upon. The object of Attwater 
was to study the effects of alcohol under conditions calculated to 
secure the minimum of effect on the central nervous system. For 
this purpose 24 oz. of alcohol was given daily in six doses : this 
corresponds to about the amount of alcohol which would be 
supplied in a bottle of claret or Rhine wine, or 6 oz. of 
whisky. 

The first result which these experiments clearly showed was 
that alcohol taken in the quantities mentioned was oxidised in 
the body as completely as ordinary food materials; 98 per cent. 
was burnt and less than 2 per cent. escaped oxidation. It was 
found that, whether the rations contained alcohol or not, the body 
burnt material as it required it, and no faster; alcohol was not 
burnt more rapidly than starch or sugar, nor was there any other 
condition to suggest that its employment as a food substance was 
different from ordinary nutrients. In the resting experiments 
the heat given off from the body corresponded with that which 
should arise on theoretical grounds from the oxidation of the 
material burnt in the body, or, to put this in other words, the 
heat given off represented the latent energy of the food ; the results 
were the same whether or not some of the food was replaced by 
alcohol. In each of the experiments the alcohol was a source of 
heat just in the same way as starch or sugar. Whilst these facts 
may now be regarded as established, it is oftentimes asserted that 
alcohol differs from foods such as starch in that it causes excessive 
heat to be lost from the surface of the body or the temperature to 
be lowered, and this apparently because it is well known that after 
excessive doses the temperature may fall considerably. But it — 
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was not until these experiments in America were made known 
that our first reliable information was obtained as to the effects of 
moderate doses; in these the amount of heat given off from the 
body was determined first when the subject was upon a normal 
diet—that is without alcohol—and then on a diet in which some 
of the carbohydrate was replaced by an equivalent amount of 
alcohol. Attwater, in comparing the six most reliable of his 
experiments in the two stages, with and without alcohol respec- 
tively, says that the heat given off from the body with the ordinary 
diet averaged 2946 calories and with the alcohol diet 2949 
calories. The results are the same, since the differences come 
well within the limits of experimental error. If further proof 
were needed, there are the additional facts that alcohol in 
isodynamic amounts—that is, those of like values or in quantities 
yielding equivalent energy—can be substituted for starch in a 
diet just sufficient to meet the requirements of the body without 
noticeable effect on the metabolism. The energy of the alcohol- 
ration was utilised equally as well as that of the ordinary food, 
and these facts completely dispose of the hypothesis that the 
energy yielded by alcohol is lost through increased heat radiation. 
So far, then, there is clear proof that alcohol up to 24 oz. can 
be substituted in a diet for equivalent quantities of starch, sugar, 
or fat without noticeable metabolic change: in other words, 
alcohol is a sparer of fat and carbohydrate in the animal economy. 
In this respect 1 oz. of alcohol is, roughly, equivalent to ? oz. of 
fat or 13 oz. of starch and sugar. 

One of the most debated questions in the alcohol controversy 
is whether or not alcohol has the power to protect the body- 
protein. Many detail points in this connexion are still undecided, 
but the broad principle that alcohol exerts a protein-protecting 
power may be regarded as settled. Dr. Rosemann was for years 
the leading exponent that alcohol did not protect protein; but 
recently, in a critical and exhaustive review of the whole subject, 
and after further experiments, he informs us that in his opinion 
the protecting power of alcohol is established. 

From these facts it will be evident that most of our views on 
the use of alcohol as an aliment have changed in the last twenty- 
five years. It was once asserted that alcohol was not burnt, but 
excreted unchanged ; later that it was burnt, but burnt imme- 
diately like a wet squib, and much too rapidly to be of any real 
service to the body; then that it did not supply the body with 
heat, since the liberated energy was lost by heat radiation. It 
was also stated that alcohol had not the power to economise the 
body’s fats and proteins. All these assertions which were formerly 
accepted are now completely disproved. 

The important question to which all this leads is how these 
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latter-day facts should cause us to regard the position of alcohol 
as a beverage in its broadest sense. Though alcohol may be 9 
necessary constituent of the animal body, this fact alone affords 
no evidence that its artificial consumption is desirable. It is 
altogether unnecessary for the healthy man to take short cuts to 
digestion and to substitute alcohol for starches, and socially the 
artificial consumption of alcohol in any form may be a danger to 
some people. Most people take alcohol because they say it agrees 
with them ; I fancy, however, that this means because they like 
it. While, then, on the one hand, these experiments afford us 
no evidence that alcohol is a desirable substance for the average 
man, on the other they do not support the oft-reiterated statement 
that it is a poison. The secretion of the thyroid gland is essential 
for the proper working of the body, and both a deficiency of the 
secretion and an excess are prejudicial to health : the active con- 
stituent of the thyroid gland is undoubtedly a poison in excessive 
but not in normal amounts. Alcohol also is a poison in narcotic 
but not in physiological dosage ; even so well recognised a food as 
sugar, which is a normal constituent of the body, when present 
in the blood in excess, causes disease such as fatty degenerations. 
The late Sir Michael Foster wrote: ‘The value of the various 
articles of diet does not depend by any means solely on their ability 
to supply energy; we have seen, for instance, that salts which 
supply no energy are nevertheless of use in directing the 
changes going on in the body. In a somewhat similar way 
alcohol and other substances may influence and direct these 
changes.’ 

Now all these facts which have been noted concerning alcohol, 
and especially those brought out by Attwater and Benedict, 
which, it should be remembered, are the only reliable experiments 
in which the power of alcohol, as compared with that of the fats 
and the carbohydrates of ordinary food, to protect the body fat 
has been quantitatively measured, apply only to moderate doses 
of alcohol, for every one knows that excessive amounts of alcohol 
are injurious. The question as to what constitutes moderation, 
therefore, becomes a matter of importance. It is obvious that 
what may be moderate for one man may well be excess for 
another. Attwater’s experiments were conducted with 24 oz. 
of absolute alcohol per diem, but such a dose would without doubt 
be excessive in some people; and if it be necessary to draw an 
arbitrary dividing-line between excess and moderation, probably 
that of Dr. Anstie, which is to-day used by many of the largest 
insurance companies in America, would be more generally accept- 
able; but even this is considered too high by Professor Abel, a 
colleague of Dr. Attwater on the Committee of fifty. Anstie put 
moderation at 14 oz. of absolute alcohol; this would represent 
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about 4 oz. of whisky, two or three wineglasses of shefry or port, 
a pint bottle of claret or champagne, or from four to six tumblers- 
ful of light ale or beer. 

_ Alcohol is not a necessity for a healthy man; it is a luxury and 
an expensive way of taking food. On the other hand, when 
it is taken in strict moderation, injurious effects have yet to be 
proved. The use of alcohol in sickness, however, is quite another 
matter; in it we have a type of food-substance which is very 
rapidly absorbed into the circulation, and which requires no pre- 
liminary digestion, but is easily oxidised in the tissues, thus 
affording a valuable source of energy. 

The cause of temperance we all have at heart, and only differ 
from one another as to the best means of attaining our end. 
But the views expressed as to the moderate use of alcohol differ 
widely : at the one extreme may be placed certain savants, of 
whom the late Dr. Duclaux will serve as an example, who have 
been so impressed with the scientific evidence that they have 
asserted that alcohol is a food surpassing starch and sugar in 
alimentary value, since weight for weight it contains more 
energy ; whilst at the other extreme a section of total abstainers 
are apt to regard any statements as to the moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks, other than those of grave disapproval, as injurious to the 
temperance cause. It is a matter for regret that the cause of 
true temperance should require to be bolstered up by the 
physiological argument ; but, if such is the case, then too much 
care can hardly be taken to base such arguments on established 
facts. 


W. E. Drxon. 
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THE HOME WORKERS OF LONDON 


IN telling of the lives of these women, it is ‘ less the horror than 
the grace ’ on which I wish to dwell. My only excuse for writing 
a@ word on the subject is that I have been for several years 
intimately connected with the Home Workers’ Aid Association, 
founded and managed by Mr. Thomas Holmes, once a police- 
court missionary, now the Secretary of the Howard Association. 
There are two reasons why this would appear to be a reasonable 
time in which to try to interest people in these quietly heroic 
lives, for two legislative measures have been promised, or 
threatened, which must affect them very closely. The pleasanter 
of the two, the establishment of a Wages Board, which shall fix 
the lowest price at which certain work shall be paid, has just come 
into force. The other measure which is threatened is intended 
apparently to prohibit home work altogether, unless the dwellings 
of the workers fulfil certain conditions, which they decidedly do 
not fulfil. 

This latter plan causes the Association much uneasiness. It 
is said that there are about a hundred thousand home workers in 
London alone. Of this number only a very small percentage can 
hope to satisfy the suggested requirements. Yet no one would 
appear to be able to answer the question, ‘ What is to become of 
the worker who may no longer work?’ It is quite useless to say 
that she must go into a factory. She cannot. Amongst the 
women whom I know of this class, the spinsters are all either too 
old or too infirm to have any chance of being taken on at any 
factory. The majority of the women are widows, whilst a certain 
number have infirm husbands, or bad husbands, and in these 
cases there are almost always young children who cannot be left 
for the whole day. The women will not go into any workhouse. 
Are they to starve? They will neither beg nor steal. 

What do these home workers make? In past days I have 
given a list of the things in answer to this question, and I have 
been met by the astonished exclamation, ‘ Why, I thought all 
that was done by machinery!’ Perhaps it is; but the machines 
have the outer appearance of toil-worn women, and I know they 
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can feel. They are makers of boxes of all kinds—boxes for 
sweets, boxes to contain samples of food, boxes for delicate 
surgical appliances, boxes to hold fountain pens, and match-boxes. 
They make belts, toothbrushes, blouses, costumes, babies’ 
bonnets, paper bags, artificial flowers, sealskin jackets, and con- 
firmation wreaths. They also make a great many things not 
here set down, for I am only writing of what I know. 

Are they not machines after all? I think so sometimes. 
Their hands move with a swiftness and sureness which is barely 
human. One old maker of match-boxes was sent down to our 
Home of Rest at Walton-on-Naze. She was entreated to do 
nothing, but to sit in a comfortable chair, basking in the sun- 
shine, and look out at the sea. She certainly sat there quietly 
enough—she was used to that part of the cure. But as she sat, 
her poor tired hands went mechanically through the well-known 
movements. She was folding imaginary paper, smoothing down 
imaginary corners, and from her hands flowed a continuous 
stream of phantom match-boxes. 

I was once asked if I found a great deal of ‘revolutionary 
feeling’ amongst these women. Most certainly not. They are 
not discontented, they have no grievance against anyone, they 
have no idea that they are ill-used. They suppose, when facing 
any extra trial, that ‘it had to be.’ They resent nothing, they 
hope nothing; they dread change, since all changes they have 
known have been for the worse. They are decent, hard-working 
to a fault, sober, kindly, and very proud. 

The only sign which I have discovered amongst them of any 
sense that this world has failed them is in their unfeigned 
touching joy at the sight of a funeral amongst their own ranks. 
This puzzled me at first, and then I saw its meaning. The know- 
ledge came as I went up a good many flights of stairs in a warren 
of small dwellings near Bethnal Green. At each staircase window 
was an admiring group, and the courtyard below was thronged, 
for there was a funeral that day. It was a thoroughly unselfish 
demonstration of pleasure at the thought that for one of them at 
least the worst was over, and the best just beginning. No more 
cramped quarters, no more empty cupboards, no more worry 
about the rent, and no more match-boxes to be made. Good luck 
to her! Flowers by all means. She had few in life, but has 
arum lilies to-day. She has joined the carriage folk for one day 
only, she to whom a tram-ride was often an impossible bit of 
luxury. Let grave-faced men attend her to-day : she has had to 
wait long enough on the pleasure of others when asking for work. 
That tiny bit of ‘feeling’ is, I think, in their hearts. I am not 
sure that they do not rather pity, at the end, those who die after 
having had an easy life here. It is all going to be ‘ made up’ to 
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the match-box maker. But how is it to be ‘made up’ to the 
millionaire ? 

There is one home in Shoreditch to which I should much like 
to introduce anyone interested in the lives of these women. In it 
live, in beautiful friendship and harmony, an old woman and her 
only daughter. They are costume sewers. I have seen the room 
piled up with coats and skirts, for which, when finished, they 
would receive tenpence. I mean tenpence for the two garments. 
Of course, they receive them cut out, but they have to find their 
own thread and their own machines. They are Dorset folk, of 
farmer stock, and of a handsome race too, with their thick white 
hair and their flashing dark eyes. They are people of tradition, 
and can show you the waistcoat in which the elder woman's 
grandfather was married—a sturdy bit of cream-coloured silk, 
sprayed over with the darling blue of the speedwell. They can 
also show you his dame’s tea-caddy, an oblong box of inlaid wood, 
furnished with lock and key, as befitted the days when tea was tea 
and paid for accordingly. Two fears haunt them. One is that 
of the workhouse, the other that of being buried by the parish. 
They guard against the latter as well as may be by belonging toa 
‘burying club.’ The workhouse dread loomed up rather sharply 
last spring. The sight of the younger woman began to fail. Her 
mother marvelled at it, and at last began to wonder if it could be 
the work. She said, ‘ There, of course, we never did use to think 
of going to bed on Friday nights. We wanted to get all the work 
done we could, so as to take it in on Saturday. We would just 
make a cup of tea, and maybe step outside into the dark to rest 
our eyes, and then back to it again.’ 

This old woman is a mine of shrewd knowledge. I have often 
tried new ideas on her, just to get the opinion of the past. For 
instance, when the Deceased Wife’s Sister was engaging the 
attention of the country, I asked my friend if she knew many 
people who had yearned to marry their brothers-in-law. 

‘No,’ she said, thoughtfully ; ‘there was one we knew who 
was going to marry her husband’s brother ; but they say that is 
not the same relation. How do they make that out, Miss?’ 

I gave it up. I always do decline to answer for ‘ they.’ 
‘They’ is a sort of mysterious unseen power, always seeking 
occasion to interfere. I dislike ‘they,’ for it too often worries 
‘we.’ 

‘ What happened? ’ I asked. 

‘ Well, after the banns had been called once, the clergyman 
found out it was her husband’s brother, and said he couldn’t go 
no further with it. The young man said it wasn’t his fault—he 
had done his best to have it all regular enough; but as they 
couldn’t be married, he supposed they would have to do without— 
and they did.’ 
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A year ago this old woman was an ardent opponent of the 
Suffragettes. I think she wished for a personal interview in which 
to express her opinion of such ‘ goings on.’ All that is changed 
now, because of the Bill which threatens to interfere with her 
work. The last question was, ‘ Miss, what right have men to 
make laws about women without asking them first what they 
want?’ 

These Dorset people still have some hankering after pleasant 
downs and gardens. In their own backyard grows a vine against 
a wall. It is the joy of their hearts. It flourishes, too, in its 
way. I ate last autumn one or two nearly ripe grapes grown in 
Shoreditch. 

In the same neighbourhood lives .a very particular friend of 
mine, a maker of artificial flowers. She is always changing her 
room and her street, but she has apparently an unconquerable 
love for that half-underground apartment which is ‘known -in 
Shoreditch as a ‘breakfast parlour.’ Why breakfast parlour 
instead of drawing-room, gun-reom, or cellar I do not .know. 
This woman is well over sixty years of age, but her blue eyes.are 
clear, her hand steady, and in her cheeks is the red of a good 
winter apple. When I first knew her she was working not only 
for herself, but for her blind husband. It is absolutely true that 
when Mr. Holmes found her, a few days:before he took me to call, 
she and her husband had been without any food for two whole 
days. Work was slack, as it was the blessed season of Christ- 
mas. Now her husband is dead, and she works for herself, and 
finds it rather dull, I fancy. She and her man were the most 
tremendous politicians. She is still keenly interested in the 
subject, and is a patriot of the first water. Her creed ‘has one 
clause ; that is, ‘ Keep the alien out.’ 

Heaven endowed her at birth with a sense of humour, which 
must be to her more precious than rubies. When I saw her'last 
she was making rosebuds, in bunches of three. Their colouring is 
excellent, and they are surrounded with leaves. She gets the 
materials in the rough, and has to curl each leaf with a little pair 
of hot tongs, to mount the bunch, and.to cover the stems. Fora 
dozen such bunches of three she can get one shilling and three- 
pence. She is cheerful as ever about the price. ‘Better than 
the old violets,’ she says ; ‘ they.only made sixpence a gross.’ 

My friend asks me paralysing questions—of course, dealing 
with ‘they.’ I fancy she sits and thinks them up whilst curling 
rose-leaves. 

‘Miss, why do they let ‘the foreigners send over things like 
this? ’ . 5 
She shows me some forget-me-nots which she has to twine 
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‘Just give them a flick with your finger, and you’ll see what 
they are.’ 

I flick obediently, and one or two starry blue heads fall off. 

* Do you call them properly made?’ she demands. ‘ Convent 
stuff that is, or prison work, sent over from France or Belgium, 
Of course, I can’t make flowers as cheap as that. But there, why 
do they let foreigners do half the things they do? Look how 
they crowd up together. My oldest daughter lives in Soho, and 
she knows. Man and wife take one room, so respectable. At 
least he says it is his wife, and who’s to know? Then at night 
there is the outer door on the latch, and in they all come, all his 
foreign friends, and lay along the floor so thick that you couldn't 
set your foot between them. Why don’t the police do some- 
thing? They would if it was us.’ 

I suggest that perhaps the police do not know, but an expres. 
sive sniff is the only answer. 

When switched off the subject of the alien, the woman, who 
can neither read nor write, becomes eloquent on the subject of 
the joys of the theatre. It is a subject of which she never tires. 
‘I sit here and think of all the plays I have seen,’ she says. 
‘There, I don’t suppose I shall never see any again. They did 
me good. If they were funny, why I had a good laugh, and if 
they were sad, why, I was helped to think it wasn’t only me that 
was picked out for worries. What is your favourite play, Miss? 
Mine’s Hamlet.’ 

This remarkable bit of information sent like lightning through 
my brain the old delightful saying, ‘ There was a lot of trouble in 
the ’amlick family.” Before I recovered she went on, ‘ The next 
is the Winter’s Tale.’ 

‘ Where did you see these?’ I asked. 

‘ Why, at Sadler’s Wells, in the old days, Miss. There was 
real acting then.’ 

I should like to see my maker of flowers at the play once again 
before she dies. 

Amongst the women of this class whom I know there is one, 
and only one, who is in receipt of parish relief. She is a retired 
home worker—retired, not from age, but from an injured spine. 
Otherwise I am sure she would not touch parish money. She 
was a sewer of children’s boots, and still speaks with some regret 
of her old business. In those halcyon days she could earn 
ten shillings a week, sitting at it steadily from eight to eight, and 
receiving tenpence for a dozen pairs. The constant dragging at 
the thread ended by pulling her spine out of gear. Her choice 
to-day lies between wearing irons, and setting up a succession of 
abscesses, or wearing no irons, and being hardly able to crawl. 
‘The one trifling drawback connected with her past work of which 
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she speaks is ‘the patch.’ I found this meant that the most con- 
venient place on which to hammer a boot is the left thigh, just 
above the knee. Persistence in this habit brings about the 
formation of a hard patch in the flesh at that spot. It is looked 
upon as the mark of that trade. I believe that in certain factories 
pads are provided in order to stop this; but the general opinion 
seems to be that the patch is another of the things which ‘ have to 
be,’ and that there is no use making a fuss about trifles. 

On a half-crown from the parish, and a few shillings which she 
makes by doing needlework for her neighbours, this woman ekes 
out her decent existence. She shares her one room with another 
woman, who is employed outside all day. The ex-bootmaker was 
once in service before she came home to nurse a dying mother, 
and took to the boots. The influence of her early training is 
easily seen in the speckless cleanliness of that one room. She 
has two terrors in life—one is the fear of not being able to get to 
church, and the other is the fear of not being able to keep her fire 
in during the cold weather. These are the two comforts without 
which she really dreads to have to go. One keeps her soul warm, 
and the other does the same kindness to her body. Nearly all 
home workers appear to be possessed of deep piety. Sometimes 
the mother cannot go to church herself for lack of boots, but she 
always contrives to send the children. Boots are the most 
stubborn of all things. When they wear out they do wear out, 
and the very wisest care does not restore them. I am sure their 
wearers would turn them if they could, but so far that has not 
been managed with any marked success. 

One story told me by a friend of the home workers illustrates 
this extreme reluctance to give up ‘ going to worship.’ I am not 
responsible for the morals of the tale, but tell it as told tome. A 
certain poor woman, a devout Methodist, had been out searching 
for work. The factory to which she went had no work to give 
her, and she only got the usual formula, ‘Keep on with your 
holidays.’ In despair she turned homewards. It was a Thurs- 
day, and on that evening in her chapel, close to her home, there 
was to be one of those meetings at which the members of the 
community ask each other for prayer or advice, or else recount 
the good they have received at the hand of the Lord. At such 
meetings something must be given, though it need not be more 
than a penny. The old woman had just one penny, so she could 
go to the meeting if she could get there. But it was a mile away 
from the factory. A tram would take her, but then she would 
have no penny left. Tram or meeting was the question, and she 
was cruelly tired. ‘ My dear,’ she said, ‘the flesh was weak. I 
felt I could not do the walk, and I got into the tram, and felt 
I had given in. But the Lord never forgets His own. The 
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conductor by some chance never remembered to ask me for my 
fare.’ 

The Minimum Wages Board, now constituted, will find its 
work cut out when it tackles the question of the rate of pay for 
boxes. No one who had not been a box-hand for years could 
estimate the exact shades.of difficulty in the work—the very small] 
differences which will make one kind of box badly paid at 
one-and-threepence a gross, and another about the same size fairly 
well: paid at: tenpence. Very: near the retired maker of boots 
there is: a house in which: live two makers of boxes. The two 
upper rooms are inhabited’ by a widow and her children. She has 
had a desperate struggle for existence, for her husband died of 
consumption, leaving her with seven children, none of whom are 
strong. Her rooms must: one day engage the attention of any 
authority which inquires into the sanitary state of places in which 
home work is done. In the corner of the big room in which she 
works is a bed, a big bed, and in it she sleeps, as do, or did, her 
four daughters: How. they managed it is more then I can say. 
The three male members of the family slept in the adjoining room. 
Things are not quite so bad to-day, for at Christmas 1908 a very 
grim guest entered'that home. Five of the family went down with 
enteric fever and were taken to a hospital, and only three 
returned. This woman. and her landlady spent much time in 
assuring me that there was nothing wrong with the place. ‘ The 
Sanitary’ had said'so. I am bound to accept. such authority; 
but I do still wonder why. there was enteric next door, enteric over 
the way, and enteric in the houses.at the back. This friend of 
mine makes boxes for a certain sort of chocolate, and I own that 
T have felt just a little averse from that. particular brand since I 
made her acquaintance. For these boxes she gets one shilling 
and threepence a gross, but has to throw in the making of six. big 
‘containing boxes’ as an.extra. She has to find her own glue, 
and the smell of that glue is something which will not let itself be 
forgotten : it follows the visitor home, and declines to be shaken 
off. By working from six in the morning until six in the evening 
she can just make a gross, and she pays six-and-sixpence a week 
for her two rooms. Two of the children are now able to give 
some little help, or the problem of how to live would pass even her 
powers of solution. 

In the rooms below lives another box-maker, but her circum: 
stances are not so hard, for she has’ a husband, and her child is 
married. The husband is a cabinet-maker by trade, but gets 
very little work. The reason. given for this is very strange. He 
appears to have devoted his: hot youth andi his sturdy manhood to 
the manufacture of overmantels: Now that those singularly 
ugly pieces of furniture have been scrap-heaped, he is out of work. 
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It is so difficult for the lay mind to understand why a man who 
can make overmantels cannot make chairs, but that appears to 
be the case. The last of triumphs in overmantels hangs on his 
own wall, and is an awful warning. All the same, I am just a 
little anxious when I see that his wife takes in more and more 
box-making work. A story told me by another home worker 
comes to my mind. This woman had travelled far, and had 
reached a town which she always spoke of as ’Ull. She had done 
work there at a ‘ Sweating Exhibition.’ She said, ‘ There, I'd 
come in from work and always find he settin’ by the fire, smoking. 
Never did a stroke, he didn’t. She kept it all going through 
taking in the washing from the ships that came in. Well, I says 
one evening, when she was at the tub as usual, ‘‘ How long have 
you been looking for work?’’ ‘‘ Twenty years,’’ he says, very 
sorrowful-like. ‘‘Iain’thadnoluck.’’ ‘‘ And your wife has been 
doing the washing for twenty years? ’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he says, knocking 
his pipe out, ‘‘ she is lucky, she is. Not out of work for a day as I 
can remember.’’ ‘‘ Old man,’’ I says, ‘‘ you won’t like the work 
when you find it. You are a deal more comfortable as you are. 
Don’t you look no harder, but just go on same as you are going.”’ 
“Mrs. C.,’’ he says, looking at me very straight, ‘‘ J mean to!’’’ 

It was this same maker of boxes who let me see the precise 
amount of respect possessed by this class for the British army. 
Her grandson came in to interview me, a small sturdy boy. I 
asked him what he meant to be when he grew up. He had an 
open mind on that point. Then I said, ‘If I were such a fine 
strong little man, I should want to go and fight for my country.’ 
His grandmother gathered him to her heart to protect him, and 
said in horror, ‘Oh, Miss, we would never let our Tommy go for 
a soldier.’ If I had said, ‘He seems a smart little fellow, why 
not bring him up as a burglar?’ the action would have been 
justified. 

Another box-maker I saw making boxes for some kind of sweets. 
She got the splendid price of one-and-sixpence a gross. It is not 
as good as it sounds, for these boxes are covered in light blue 
paper, which shows every finger-mark, and they have some paper 
lace inside. With tireless industry this woman could make a 
gross a day. As she had then only one child, and paid only 
three shillings a week for her room, it seemed a case of compara~- 
tive affluence. But alas, she had a bad husband, who had just 
deserted her, and if was quite certain that before very long she 
would have to lay aside her work for a few, all too few, days, and 
that then there would be another child to care for. Above her 
bed. was a framed text, ‘ Have faith in God.’ I hope she has, for 
she needs it. 

There are more pleasant forms of work than box-making ; one 
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of my friends lives by making babies’ bonnets. She is a widow. 
I should like to tell the story of her widowhood, but then I should 
be trenching on quite another subject. She has brought up her 
two children in decency and in the fear of God. Her fingers 
work like lightning, and although she has a weakness for a talk, 
she never lays down her work, never makes a mistake, and never 
soils the dainty lace and ribbon. She gets for these bonnets, 
when made, two shillings a dozen. The price was higher once, 
but in an evil hour some worker took in girls to train, paid them 
little or nothing, and turned out such quantities of work that her 
emploers feared that riches might prove demoralising to her, and 
so lowered the price of the bonnets. There is one thing about 
this case which has always puzzled me. At last I had to ask for 
light. I wanted to know where the babies lived. I must have 
seen thousands of these bonnets passing through her hands during 
the last five years. Where are the babies to fit them? They do 
not live down Hoxton way. My friend opined that the bonnets 
were exported. Then where is the land in which there are 
thousands on thousands of nice clean babies, all about the same 
age, and all wearing these dainty bonnets? 

The making of sealskin jackets is another branch of home 
work, but I have only so far met one woman engaged in it. This 
is not nice work at all, for it tries the eyes, and the fluff tickles the 
nose. The skins are nailed out on boards, and the weak places 
found and repaired. It is possible, I am assured, to finish a coat 
in three days, and then to receive the munificent sum of five 
shillings. But it is a trade of which I know little, and so far I 
have not seen its advantages. There is another interesting class 
of work of which I should like to speak; that is the making of 
tooth-brushes. It is more decently paid, as such things go. A 
maker of these brushes, whom I know well, gets fivepence a 
dozen for them, and works very hard to keep herself and her 
three children. There is a husband in existence, but his absences 
from home are many and lengthy. They are not altogether volun- 
tary, and it would not be at all polite to ask his address. Lately 
he has been absent altogether, a matter for no regret. With deft 
fingers this woman picks up a little bunch of bristles from a pile in 
front of her, gives them a certain twist, and slips them inside a 
hole in the shell of the brush, which is held in a vice. Some 
tooth-brushes have an unconscionable number of holes. Then 4 
twist of wire keeps them in their place. Should she miscalculate 
the number of bristles, some have to be removed. Both hands 
are engaged, so it is quite simple to stoop down and remove the 
surplus with her teeth. I have often gazed at her with horror at 
this stage, seeing a few bristles lingering round her lips. ‘ Are 
you not afraid of swallowing them?’ I asked. ‘ Bless you, no, 
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Miss. Bristles don’t hurt,’ was the answer. She has one terror 
in life, for she is informed that the Japanese can now send in 
tooth-brushes much cheaper than she can make them. 

I was in her room one day when her daughter, aged about 
twelve, came in from the happy Board school. ‘ What lessons 
have you been doing this afternoon?’ I asked. The exact answer 
was, ‘ Droring, ’ental ’rithmetic, and ’essitations.’ 


Such is the best description I can give of the home workers of 
London. If it does not appeal to the hearts of those who read it, 
the fault is with me, for the people themselves are of thersalt of 
the earth. May I add one word? They do not drink. I am so 
tired of having this most easy explanation of all poverty hurled 
in my face. I do not know the exact cost of drunkenness, 
although I am not ignorant of the price of beer or gin. Given a 
woman with two or three children, who can just earn ten shillings 
a week by incessant work, allow that those children are fed and 
clothed, and that the rent is paid, where is the money for drink to 
come from? Is there a race of publicans which gives away liquor 
for sheer fun? Tea, bread, and margarine appear to me the 
staple articles of diet. An acquaintance of mine who ought to be 
a detective—in a novel—said, ‘Ah, they know when you are 
coming. The gin bottle goes into the cupboard, and the teapot 
comes out.’ As a matter of fact, they know neither the hour, the 
day, nor the week. 

The Home Workers’ Aid Association does its best to induce 
the women not to bring their daughters up to the same trades, 
but it is a hard matter. Indeed, the daughters are scarcely fitted 
for domestic service. It would take two years of good air and 
good food to fit most of them to be anything more than 
“Marchionesses.’ It is truly sad to think that mastering the 
intricacies of ‘ droring, ‘ental ’rithmetic, and ’essitations’ may 
only lead in the end to match-box making a fivepence-farthing 


@ gross. 
Sypngy K. PHELPs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN IN THE 
FAR EAST 


Tue traveller, as he approaches Japan, his mind filled with the 
lofty ideals. of Bushido, his admiration stimulated by tales of 
magnificent courage displayed by her troops in the late war, 
becomes somewhat dismayed at the bitter feeling against our allies 
which is displayed on almost all sides by British residents in the 
Far East. Should he confine himself to official and diplomatic 
circles, he will. be convinced that these tales are slanders with 
little or no foundation—the offspring of minds jealous at the keen 
and rapidly growing competition of Japanese trade. Let us break 
from out this narrow circle and probe a little deeper into these 
rival, opinions.on the inhabitants of this Empire of the East. 

One thing at least we find that these factions have in common 
—a genuine admiration for the loyalty, the patriotism, the 
courage, and the thoroughness of the people of Japan; qualities 
we in this country would barter much at the present time to 
possess in an equal degree. 

For the late Prince Ito, and for many of the leading residents 
in Japan, foreign residents of all classes and of all professions have 
@ genuine respect.and regard. Their old-world chivalry, their 
courtesy, their unselfish and whole-hearted devotion to Emperor 
and country, compel indeed our admiration. Thus far the diplomat 
—in, Japan alas! also hopelessly out of touch with trade and 
commerce. Why, oh! why can British diplomacy not realise that 
it exists for trade and because of trade, and that its raison d’étre 
is, as is after all that of most of the public services, primarily to 
ensure the peaceful and uninterrupted flow of our commerce and 
of the fruits of our industry throughout the markets of the world? 
It has for some time been realised in this country that the 
Japanese are not the best people in the world with whom to have 
commercial dealings, and that they have not yet discovered that 
honesty is the best policy ; but the general opinion still seems to be 
that this is merely a question of time—nay, even that better 
methods have already begun to prevail. It is not realised that 
because we are a Western race and the Japanese an Eastern one 
there must always be fundamental differences between us, and 
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that it may take even centuries to: eradicate what has existed for 
so many generations. It has been claimed that.in Samurai days 
it was only the lowest class of Japanese who engaged in trade, but 
that, now that the upper classes are also entering all professions, 
the high. standard of the ancient warrior class. will be diffused. 
throughout the country. Unfortunately, the canker appears. to 
be spreading upwards, for in the recent sugar scandals, which, 
although well nigh unnoticed in this country, created’ considerable 
consternation in Japan, members of both Houses of Parliament 
were seriously. implicated. 

But the antagonism of foreign residents does. not, unfortu- 
nately, rest alone on unsound, and,even dishonest, business trans- 
actions. The methods of minor officials, and. particularly their 
dealings with subject (or, as they consider, inferior), races, are even. 
less easy to condone. Incidentally it may surprise British readers 
to hear that since the war we, in common with other Western 
nations, are considered an inferior race by the rank and file in 
Japan, our sole claim to distinction being our wealth. Let us, 
however, turn to Japan’s dealings in Formosa and Korea. The 
Press—perhaps, from the Japanese point of view, the best 
organised of all the fine organisations in Japan—has informed the 
world. that. Chinese methods of barbarism have long, since 
vanished, and that all is peace and prosperity under the beneficent 
rule of the Rising Sun. It is a shock to discover that atrocities 
worthy. of the Congo are still being perpetrated. 

On the 7th, 8th, and 10th of May nine Chinese—natives of 
Kachautsung and. Sinchiautsun, near Takow, in the island of 
Formosa—were examined on a charge of gambling, of which they 
were undoubtedly guilty, and condemned to be flogged. Their 
relatives asked that they might first be examined by a doctor, but 
this the Japanese police peremptorily refused. The prisoners 
were flogged. with a. rattan, none of. them receiving less than a 
hundred. blows, and. in order to make the pain more acute the 
rattan was brought down time after time on one spot, until the 
flesh began to slough off their backs. On the 17th one man died 
of the effects, on the 19th another, and on the 23rd yet another— 
three out of the nine. The police officer responsible, Shiina, was 
tried before a Japanese court, and this was the judgment : 


Although on the face of it these deaths seem to indicate that Shiina had 
exceeded the number of blows which he was to administer to the prisoners, 
still the punishment they received was exactly. in accordance with their crime 
—therefore the accused. officer must. be acquitted of all responsibility. 


It is only. fair to add that an appeal was made to.a higher court 
at the request of many Japanese residents, but the writer was 
unable to discover with what result. 


ger 
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The correspondent of the Japan Weekly Chronicle, from whom 
some of these facts are taken, reports : 


Formerly I had been told repeatedly of such cases ending fatally, but I did 
not make inquiries for details. The cases were usually hushed up by a small 
payment of money to the relatives of the deceased prisoner, and the removal 
to another district of the policeman who had so flagrantly exceeded his duty. 
Not infrequently such cases are never heard of, because the people are in 
terror of making any charge against a Japanese policeman, lest it be after- 
wards visited on their heads in other ways. 


That this fear of reprisal is justified may be gathered from the 
following instance which occurred near Sung-Chin, in North 
Korea: One morning in July 1908, a Korean was brought 
into’ a missionary’s dispensary to be dressed for bullet 
wounds in both legs. A gendarme out of a passing band 
had from sheer devilry taken a pot shot at him while he was weed- 
ing in his field, utterly unaware of their proximity. A policeman, 
in the missionary’s presence, asked that the offending gendarme 
should be identified, which another Korean promptly proceeded 
to do. The gendarmes shortly afterwards seized this unfortunate 
man, carried him off to their quarters, where they tortured him 
by tying a cord to his tongue, putting on extreme tension, to 
teach him not to use that organ again in giving information. It 
was only owing to the presence of a high official from Kyung Sung, 
who, in company with the local Prefect, went and remonstrated 
with the torturers, that the man was freed. The gendarme who 
was identified was not in any way punished. ‘ The police officials’ 
explanation to the inquiring friends of the aggrieved victim was 
that the soldier must have gone crazy.’ We quote from the 
missionary’s letter. 

It may be said that such matters are no concern of ours. 
True—though it should be possible to notify the Japanese that 
Great Britain cannot countenance such methods, and that she 
must withdraw from the alliance unless there is a complete 
cessation from such atrocities. Unfortunately, in cases which 
have concerned this country an entirely opposite course has been 
pursued. A Mr. Bethel, editor of a very anti-Japanese paper 
published in Seoul, was proseeuted before a British court for 
inciting the Koreans to rebellion. The judge of the British 
Supreme Court, acting on the assurances of the Japanese autho- 
rities, informed the witnesses that they could give their evidence 
freely without fear of subsequent persecution. Mr. Yang Ki Tak, 
a cultivated Korean, gave strong evidence against the Japanese 
side of the case. Shortly afterwards he was accused of appro- 
priating money subscribed by Koreans for the redemption of the 
National Debt—a side-light on Korean ignorance—and locked up 
with nineteen other Koreans in a room 14 feet by 12 feet, and too 
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low tostand upin. Released by an accident, he took refuge in an 


Englishman’s house, where, owing to the extra-territorial rights, 


he could not be re-arrested without the endorsement of the appli- 
cation by our Consul. This, Mr. Henry Cockburn, on all sides 
(except Japanese) acknowledged to be one of the strongest and 
most efficient representatives we have ever had in the East, 
refused—apparently on the grounds that there was no case against 
the accused. (This view was abundantly justified at the subse- 
quent trial, when it was proved that Mr. Yang Ki Tak was but 
little more than secretary to the trustees, and further that there 
had been no misappropriation of funds of any kind—a matter 
of common knowledge in Seoul before the trial commenced.) 
Nevertheless the British authorities in Tokyo ordered ‘Mr. 
Yang Ki Tak to be delivered up, and there is a rumour on ex- 
tremely good authority that the Consul-General was censured by 
a telegram not coded, as is the invariable practice in such cases. 

There is a stronger case yet of British apathy and weakness. 

In 1904 a Mr. and Mrs. Y——, British subjects, when travel- 
ling in Northern Korea, were assaulted by Japanese troops, their 
lives for some time being in great danger, finally being outrage- 
ously insulted before a mixed crowd of Koreans and Japanese. 
They lodged a complaint, but in an interview at Tokyo between 
Mr. Y——, the Japanese Minister, and a British official, the con- 
versation was turned on to what uniform the diplomatic body should 
wear at a forthcoming official garden party, and, this knotty point 
being settled, the interview came to an end with the subject under 
discussion being reverted to by the remark ‘that it appeared 
nothing further could be done.” At Mr. Y——’s request the 
matter was referred home, he himself (being an Australian) using 
a second channel through his own Government. The authorities 
at Tokyo subsequently informed him that the British Government 
had disposed of the case, whilst the Australian Government were 
told that the officials in Tokyo had already settled the matter, and 
that it therefore could not be reopened. The present writer has 
perused copies of the correspondence, and had many conversa- 
tions with Mr. Y—— himself. We shall probably be told that 
the cases related are but isolated instances of the most rare occur- 
rence, and merely exceptions proving the rule that Japanese 
methods of government are both humane and civilised. They 
are, unfortunately, nothing of the kind.. The Koreans have been 
so terrorised by the Japanese—the case of Mr. Yang Ki Tak is 
but remarkable in that the victim was well known in foreign circles 
—that evidence is not easy to procure, and, moreover, the Koreans 
are forbidden to leave their country without a permit from the 
authorities. Nevertheless, hardly a mail arrives without further 
information from one source or another coming to hand of yet 
further outrages. 
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Let us leave instances and turn to general figures. 

It is estimated that up to.the.end of February 1909 the number 
of Korean insurgents ‘killed and wounded by the Japanese—and 
any man who runs away is considered an insurgent—amounted to 
nearly 33,000, as against 625 casualties on the other side; the 
result of ‘the operations in South Korea for the year November 
1908-October 31st 1909 ‘being officially given as 3098 insurgents 
killed, 267 wounded, 3053 captured. The proportion of killed to 
wounded, and of Korean'versus Japanese casualties, for irregular 
warfare in broken country, is truly significant. It is likely to be 
even more significant for the months following the ever-to-be- 
regretted assassination of Prince Ito. 

So full of anomalies, however, is the East that there can be 
little doubt that Korea as a whole is infinitely better governed 
than.ever before. Taxes for the first time are being collected on a 
just and equitable basis, ‘hospitals ‘have been built, towns and 
villages .cleansed, and roads and railways constructed in every 
direction. The resulting prosperity has produced a trade return 
showing marked improvement on-all previous figures. The Korean 
has been aptly described as.a ‘ nanny goat,’ and he could have never 
successfully ruled his.own.country. There canbe no question, as 
time goes on, that, unless he.is exterminated to make way ‘for the 
Japanese immigrant, ‘he ‘will become more prosperous than he 
thas ever had a chance of being before. The Japanese system of 
government .is paternal to a degree, and the Korean, unaccus- 
tomed to rules or laws ‘of any description, dislikes it accordingly. 
Like the -child, however, he is compelled to swallow his dose, 
and it.is probable that in this case also it ‘will eventually benefit 
him. Meanwhile he will have paid a heavy toll for the peace-at- 
any-price policy he so long advocated, and.in any case his.country 
will never again dance ‘to a\tune of its own calling. 

Let us turn to Manchuria. 

The Liaotung ‘peninsula ‘is‘of course now leased to Japan in 
place of Russia. by the'Chinese Empire, and Japan is making full 
use of her opportunities. 

Port Arthur remains but little more than the military and 
administrative headquarters of the district, though it is now to 
be opened up for trade; but Dalny is already a rapidly growing 
town and a port of considerable commercial importance. ‘Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that both these places are within 
fortress areas, and anyone walking about outside the'towns them- 
selves is ‘liable ‘to be pursued by an energetic gentleman with a 
fixed bayonet and arrested, as actually happened at Dalny to an 
innocent tourist but:a week before the writer arrived at that place. 

The administration of affairs in. Manchuria.is:in Chinese hands, 
‘but the Japanese control 'the South Manchurian Railway from 
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Kwangchengtze (Chang-Chun) vid Mukden to Dalny and Port 
Arthur, and the posts, telegraphs, mines, and police along this 
important zone. The nominal control of affairs is Chinese, the 
practical control Japanese. Japan, by an arrangement with 
China, is entitled to import vid Dalny all goods required in her 
leased territory in the Liaotung peninsula, or for the use of ‘her 
officials on the South Manchurian Railway, duty free. The 
Chinese complain that advantage has been taken -by this conces- 
sion to smuggle goods into Manchuria proper, but ‘this allegation 
the Japanese deny. An effective criticism of two violently pro- 
Japanese articles that appeared in the Japan Times reveals the fact 
that there are at least grounds for suspicion of irregularities at 
any rate in regard to cotton goods and tobaccos, and it would 
therefore seem desirable that the Japanese should ‘consent to the 
remodelling of the Dalny Customs Returns and the establishment 
of a post of the Chinese Imperial Customs at Pulantien, the first 
station on the South Manchurian Railway outside the leased 
territory. 

The Japanese also own the railway from Mukden to Antung 
on the Yalu River, which they are reconstructing to standard 
gauge, thus giving through communication to Korea. The justi- 
fication for this reconstruction is that the present thirty-inch 
gauge mountain railway is inadequate to cope with passengers, 
mails, and freight proceeding from Europe vid the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Japan. This traffic, however, can never pay for the 
numerous tunnels and heavy grading necessary to turn this rail- 
way into one of standard gauge, and the real object is unquestion- 
ably strategic—to enable troops in Manchuria to get back into 
Korea in view of a possible advance into that country from the 
North-West by Russia, a by no means improbable contingency 
in the—we hope unlikely—event of another war. 

Japan’s position in Manchuria is defined by three treaties : 

(1) The Anglo-Japanese agreement of the 12th of August 
1905, which states one of the objects of the contracting parties to 
be ‘ The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in 
China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China.’ 

(2) The Portsmouth Treaty of Peace between Japan and 
Russia, signed on the 5th of September 1905, by which ‘ Japan 
and Russia engage not to obstruct any general measures common 
to all countries which China may take for the development of the 
commerce and industry of Manchuria.’ 

(3) A treaty between China and Japan, dated December 1905, 
to which is appended a secret agreement signed about April 1906, 
by which the Government of China agreed ‘not to construct any 
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railway in the neighbourhood of and parallel to the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

It will be seen that, with the qualification mentioned in No. 3 
(which, being a secret agreement, the Powers are not bound to 
recognise), Japan subscribed to. the policy of the ‘ open door’ in 
Manchuria. Let us see how she has proceeded to carry it out. 

In November 1907 the Viceroy of Manchuria entered into a 
contract with a British firm to build an extension of the North 
China Railway from Hsin-min-tun, forty miles west of Mukden, 
to Fakumen. The Japanese Government objected to this line on 
the grounds that it was in the neighbourhood of and parallel to 
the South Manchurian Railway. Although the nearest point on 
the proposed line is thirty-five miles distant from the South Man- 
churian Railway and separated from it by the Liao River, and 
although it was proved that virtually no part of the trade of this 
fertile and thickly populated district finds its way to the South 
Manchurian Railway, the British Government supported the 
Japanese protest, and the scheme fell through. A scheme was 
then proposed to construct a railway from Chinchow, on the Gulf 
of Pechili, vié Taonanfu, to Tsitsihar, on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, and thence north to Aigun, on the Amur River, a 
distance of about 800 miles. 

Although this railway as far as Tsitsihar would, with the 
exception of a few miles at either end, run entirely through 
Mongolia and at a distance of never less than 150 miles from the 
South Manchurian Railway, the Japanese have effectually blocked 
this scheme also; and again their action has been supported by 
his Majesty’s present Government. Japan claimed that even 
this line would injuriously affect the South Manchurian Railway, 
and demanded compensation by being allowed to participate in 
the new scheme. 

The United States has long had eyes on the rich and fertile 
provinces of Manchuria and Mongolia. The Chinese, well aware 
of this fact, had with their usual skill prepared a second string 
to their bow. When, therefore, they realised that the British 
Government were not likely to support the British firm in the 
contract for this Chinchow-Aigun Railway, the Chinese 
approached a group of American financiers. These gentlemen, 
not unnaturally, supported the scheme, and the financing of this 
railway—a matter of somewhere about eight millions sterling— 
passed to a large extent out of our hands. Further, the rolling- 
stock and railway material, which was to have been entirely con- 
structed in this country, is now to be so no longer; and the 
British share in the orders for material has been diminished by 
@ sum computed at not less than 500,000/., which would have 
found work and wages for a very considerable number of people 
in this country. 
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Not even yet was his Majesty’s Government satisfied with the 
injury their laissez-faire policy had done to British trade. The 
British Minister in Pekin and the Consul-General at Mukden, 
both gallantly striving to uphold British prestige against tre- 
mendous odds, have been instructed to give no support to this 
Tsitsihar scheme. Nor can his Majesty’s Government plead 
ignorance on the subject. Questioned in Parliament only last 
autumn as to the limits within which the Japanese Government 
was entitled to veto or interfere in any measures the Chinese 
Government might desire to take for the development of Western 
Manchuria and Mongolia, the Government replied that it was a 
matter ‘ entirely for arrangement between the respective Govern- 
ments of China and Japan,’ a reply which has been received by 
British residents in the Far East with indignation, and of which 
disapproval is openly expressed. 

The new parties to the railway contract did not, it is under- 
stood, object to the Japanese demand for a moderate participation 
in the scheme, and pressed her to define her demands. This, 
however, was exactly what Japan refused to do, and negotiations 
became indefinitely hung up. Japanese opposition went yet further. 
While openly professing her support to the scheme, information 
has come to hand from a thoroughly reliable source that Japan 
secretly notified the Chinese Government that if China issued an 
edict authorising the construction of this railway she would again 
cause China to climb down and to lose ‘ face,’ as she did recently 
over the Antung-Mukden Railway dispute. It was but a few 
days after. this had occurred that Mr. Secretary Knox startled 
the world by suggesting the neutralisation of all railways in 
Manchuria, whether already existent or at some future time to be 
built. The two Powers already owning railways in Manchuria, 
Japan and Russia, not unnaturally met this suggestion with an 
absolute non possumus. 

The immediate effect, however, of the American proposition 
has been that China has ventured to issue the edict authorising 
the construction of the Chinchow-Aigun railway. As, however, 
the Japanese have still failed to define their demands for participa- 
tion, and the British Government are still holding their hand, 
matters remain very much in statu quo. The result of our atti- 
tude is this : Both China and the United States feel that we dare 
not move on account of Japan’s feelings, and that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of supporting British enterprise in the Far 
East. This cannot but have a most detrimental effect on our 
prestige. 

Unfortunately, the policy of flabbiness and laissez-faire does 
not end with our dealings with Japan. The policy of this country 
was for many years that of the ‘open door.’ It was succeeded 
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by that of ‘spheres of influence.’ Both have their advantages. 
Our present policy is neither one nor the other, for Germany has 
invaded our sphere of influence in the Yangtsze Valley and Russia 
has followed suit ; the German sphere of influence in Shantung 
is recognised in fact if not in name, and Russia has only recently 
notified China that she still requires observance of her right to be 
consulted in the event of any railway being built north of the 
Great Wall—viz., in Manchuria or Mongolia. Thus Russia, like 
Japan, claims the right, on political or strategic grounds, to veto 
British enterprise. We must adhere to the policy of the ‘ open 
door’ ; other Powers may close it in our face. We must suffer 
rebuffs and endure intolerable humiliation at the hands of other 
Powers, but when a good thing comes our way must open the 
door, bow our visitors in, and accept what they are good enough 
to leave us—the Free-trade policy run mad. 

The writer will no doubt be accused of being violently anti- 
Japanese. We cannot profess to be content with studying 
Bushido and then feeling satisfied that we know the average resi- 
dent of the Land of the Rising Sun, any more, alas! than we 
would suggest that the precepts of the Bible afford a true and 
accurate guide to the character of the average Englishman. It 
is surely far more conducive to a perfect understanding between 
two nations, if each realises not merely the other’s virtues, but 
also the other’s faults—and if undue stress has been laid on certain 
shortcomings in our allies, it is only because a blind admiration, 
when it suddenly gives place to further knowledge, must tend to 
an equally disastrous rush to the opposite extreme. The writer 
fully realises that Japan, after two arduous campaigns, may claim 
a preferential standing in Manchuria, possibly not unlike the 
position this country so long maintained in Egypt. If, however, 
she is to maintain that position, it can only be by employing similar 
methods—utilising her position to develop and improve this great 
territory, granting equal opportunities in trade to all other Powers 
in fact as well as in name, and making the policy of the ‘ open 
door ’ not a dead letter, but a living actuality. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance has yet five more years to run, 
and it is far too early at the present time to consider the question 
of whether that agreement should then terminate or should be 
extended for a yet further period. Thanks to that arrangement, 
we have been enabled to withdraw a considerable part of our 
Pacific Squadron and to concentrate it nearer home. This, how- 
ever, has left Japan the command of the Pacific Ocean. With 
80,000 Japanese resident in the Hawaiian Islands (the Gibraltar 
of the Pacific), with British Columbia and the Pacific States of 
the Union cut off by a triple range of mountains—the Rockies— 
to which the passage of the Alps is mere child’s play, it is hardly 
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surprising to find a certain nervousness on the part of thinkers on 
the American continent at the position of affairs; a position very 
clearly set forth in the remarkable book by Mr. Homer Lea, The 
Valor of Ignorance. 

These, however, are matters for future consideration rather 
than for immediate settlement. His Majesty’s Government have 
ample scope for their powers in bringing to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion matters long outstanding in the Far East. By casting aside 
for ever our policy of ‘drift,’ by adopting a firm attitude in 
support of British trade and the policy of the ‘ open door,’ we shall 
not only find ourselves working hand in hand with the United 
States, whose policy in the Far East is in genuine agreement with 
our own, but we shall win from Japan that respect which is always 
paid to individual or nation that knows its own mind and is not 
afraid of declaring it. We shall in the end earn the gratitude of 
our ally for having prevailed on her to exchange a policy of petti- 
ness and inconsistency for one more in accord with her dignity 
and her lasting interests, and we shall have strengthened the 
foundations of international peace. It is for the people of this 
country to see to it that a strong man be appointed to Tokyo, and 
that he be backed up by a firm policy at home ; then we may hope 
to reap in the Far East those just rewards to which we are entitled 
by our position, our trade, and our history. 

STANHOPE. 
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OUR WEAK POLICY IN PERSIA 


THE gravity of the political situation in Persia at the present 
moment is hardly capable of exaggeration, pregnant as it is with 
possible developments which would not only be disastrous to 
British interests in that country, but which might endanger the 
safety of India ; and this critical situation is directly attributable 
to British foreign policy since the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of the 31st of August 1907. 

Up to that time Russia’s interests were concerned with main- 
taining a predominant position in Northern Persia; England’s 
interests were concerned with maintaining a similar position in 
Central and Southern Persia, and in addition the maintenance 
of Persia as an independent kingdom, this latter consideration 
outweighing all others in importance, owing to its direct bearing 
on the safety of India. 

By the terms of the Convention, the northern half of Persia 
was defined as the Russian sphere of influence, in which it had 
the exclusive right of acquiring political and commercial conces- 
sions ; the British sphere of influence was materially reduced to 
the South-Eastern portion of Persia, consisting of an arid desert 
on the Afghanistan and Baluchistan frontiers and extending along 
the Persian Gulf as far as Bunder Abbas; the remaining 
portion, the fertile and commercially important provinces of 
Central Persia, with some four hundred miles of seaboard on the 
Gulf from Bunder Abbas to the mouth of the Euphrates, being 
defined as the neutral zone. But in this delineation of spheres of 
influence English statesmen responsible for the arrangement 
appear to have lost sight of the not unimportant fact that Teheran, 
the money centre, the administrative centre, and the seat of 
government, is in the Russian sphere, and that Russian influ- 
ence would consequently be the dominating factor, not only in 
the Russian sphere, but also in the large and fertile neutral zone 
which is traversed by the caravan routes over which all British 
commerce finds its way into Persia from the Gulf. 

_ The keynote of the agreement was the mutual engagement by 
Great Britain and Russia ‘to respect the integrity and indepen- 
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dence of Persia.’ Can it be said that Russia has loyally adhered 
to the spirit of the Convention? The present condition of Persia 
and the events which have occurred there during the last two and 
a-half years inevitably force the conclusion that Russia from the 
first has been violating the spirit of the agreement, and that the 
British Foreign Office has shown the most culpable weakness in 
acquiescing in Russia’s actions. A glance through the Blue 
Books will make it clear to anyone who has followed the trend 
of events in Persia that Russia has consistently shown hostility, 
hardly concealed, to the Persian Constitutional movement. 
While Mohammed Ali, a Shah who was nothing but a Russian 
tool, was on the throne, misgovernment and reckless extrava- 
gance were draining the life-blood of Persia. In the face of 
great difficulties the Nationalist party extracted a Constitution 
and a Majless (Parliament) from Mohammed Ali, but before the 
Parliament met Russia was anxious to make a loan to the Shah, 
which would have assisted him in suppressing the movement. 
The first Majless had but a short life, which ended in their House 
of Parliament being bombarded by the Shah’s Cossacks under the 
leadership of Russian officers. The Nationalist movement proved 
too strong and too widespread to be completely crushed by this 
blow, and before many weeks had passed a Nationalist army was 
marching on Teheran. Their success could have but one ending, 
the deposition of the Shah, whom Russia was straining every 
nerve to keep on the throne ; representatives of Russia and Great 
Britain were sent to the Nationalist generals to try and induce 
them to abandon the advance, but all inducements and threats 
proved futile ; the two armies met and an engagement was fought 
outside Teheran which resulted in a victory for the Nationalists 
and their entry into the capital. 

In this engagement the Royalist troops were commanded by 
Colonel Liakhoff and his subordinate Russian officers. 

The outcome of the Nationalist success was the deposition and 
banishment of Mohammed Ali Shah, his son (a boy of twelve) 
being placed on the throne in his stead. 

Up to this time Great Britain appears to have made some 
efforts to restrain Russia’s intervention in Persia, but since then 
Russian hostility to the established Nationalist Government has 
become even more marked, and there is no indication that the 
British Foreign Office has been making any attempt to check 
Russia’s active intervention, or to insist on her adhering to the 
spirit of the Convention. 

The despatch of Russian troops to Tabriz, when that city was 
besieged by Mohammed Ali’s army, may have been justifiable on 
the ground that the lives of Europeans were in danger, but no 
such justification can be pleaded for their retention there, nor 
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for the despatch of Russian troops to other towns in the province 
of Azerbaijan. 

In July, during the advance of the Nationalist army, a force 
of two thousand Russian troops was sent to Khasvine on a similar 
plea, namely the safety of Europeans in Teheran, and on the ground 
that the Rescht road from the capital to the Caspian Sea must be 
keptopen. Any danger there might have been to the lives of Euro- 
peans has long since passed, and the Rescht road was never un- 
safe, nor can a single instance be produced of interference at any 
time during the revolution, or since, with caravans, posts, or 
travellers. 

Russia has repeatedly promised that these troops should be 
withdrawn as soon as order was restored, yet there are to-day 
Russian troops at Tabriz, at Ardebil, at Khasvine, at Rescht, and 
along the road to the Caspian Sea. Some two months ago Russia 
officially informed the Persian Government that these troops were 
to be immediately withdrawn, but this has proved a mere empty 
promise, and there is no sign that Russia has any intention of 
carrying out her oft-repeated undertaking. It is hard to believe 
that the British Foreign Office can be ignorant of these facts, and 
yet harder to understand how, if they are kept informed of what 
is going on in Persia, those in authority can find it consistent with 
the trust placed in their hands by the nation to acquiesce in what 
amounts to nothing less than the tearing up of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention. 

What inference can be drawn from the presence of Russian 
troops in Persia éxcept that Russia is not loyally adhering to the 
Convention? It is but a few weeks ago that the Nationalists suc- 
ceeded in suppressing revolutions of the Shahsavans led by Rahim 
Khan, a notorious brigand, at Tabriz, Ardebil, and Zinjan. The 
native Press asserts that these revolutions have been instigated 
by Russian agents, and has produced a considerable amount of 
circumstantial evidence in support of its contention, and from 
conversations with some of the leading men in Persia it can be 
gathered that the conviction with which they hold this view is 
based on direct evidence of a convincing nature; it has been 
pointed out by the Press that Rahim Khan had at his back a force 
much larger than he would have been able to raise unaided 
amongst his own followers, and one paper alleges that a large part 
of his force consisted of Russian subjects. It is certainly signifi- 
cant that the recent troubles in Ardebil, which resulted in the 
despatch of another Russian force into Persia, followed immedi- 
ately upon the visit of a Russian Consular officer to Rahim Khan, 
and when under his leadership Ardebil had been captured, the 
Russian Vice-Consul immediately entered into negotiations with 
him, though he was in open rebellion against the established 
Persian Government. 
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Amongst the Nationalists who entered Teheran in July was 
an Armenian, by name Yprim, who had proved himself a very 
able leader. Here was an opportunity which the Russian Lega- 
tion promptly seized to prove its loyalty to the Convention and at 
the same time to strike a blow at the Nationalists. Asserting that 
Yprim was a Russian subject, and had therefore no right to be 
taking part in the revolution, they announced their intention of 
arresting and deporting him, but his popularity in Teheran was 
such that it soon became evident that any such action on the part 
of the Russian Legation might be attended by serious conse- 
quences, so it was discreetly found that a mistake had been made 
and Yprim was a Turkish and not a Russian subject. The dis- 
tinction between Yprim fighting for the Nationalists and the 
Russian officers leading the Royalist troops is one which 
calls for considerable subtlety of intellect to appreciate; the 
impropriety of Russian officers participating actively in 
the fighting does not seem to have occurred to the Russian 
authorities. 

From the evidence procurable of events in Persia it is not sur- 
prising that Persians—and, indeed, Europeans living in Persia— 
inevitably draw the deduction that Russia is endeavouring to 
foment disturbances in the country. 

The Nationalist Government is threatened with bankruptcy 
through no fault of its own, but as its inheritance from the years 
of reckless extravagance, wholesale corruption, and systematic 
robbery under the old autocratic régime. The country is pos- 
sessed of great natural undeveloped resources, which cannot be 
utilised till the internal state of Persia is one of peace and 
security, and such a state cannot be arrived at without money. 
Negotiations are at present proceeding between the three Govern- 
ments for an Anglo-Russian loan of 500,000/., and it is of vital 
importance that this loan should be made, to enable the Persian 
Government to organise a force sufficient to keep the turbulent 
element in order. This loan is an opportunity for Great Britain 
and for Russia to show that their mutual engagement ‘ to respect 
the integrity and independence of Persia, and their sincere desire 
for the preservation of order throughout that country and its 
peaceful developmeni,’ is an engagement which both parties mean 
to adhere to. The amount of the proposed loan is so small that 
it can hardly be necessary to impose terms of such a humiliating 
nature that Persia must refuse them ; yet, before any terms were 
formulated, articles appeared in the English Press suggesting 
terms which would virtually mean a permanent military occupa- 
tion by Russia, terms which Persia would have to refuse or accept 
at the sacrifice of national independence. 

It is Russia’s policy to keep the Nationalist Government in 
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a state of bankruptcy, and any business scheme which would put 
the Persian Government in possession of money, and so enable it 
to reject the loan if the terms are of such a nature as to be dero- 
gatory to the dignity of Persia as an independent nation, would be 
viewed by Russia with hostility, in which she would have the 
concurrence of the British Foreign Office. 

The Nationalist Government must inevitably break down 
unless a loan is made soon, and the spring, when the tribes 
begin to move, will inaugurate a period of widespread pillaging 
and brigandage which will necessitate an army of, occupation to 
restore and maintain order. That army will be Russian, and the 
analogy between Egypt and Persia will be complete; but the 
caravan routes in the neutral zone from the Gulf to Shiraz and 
Isphahan will need policing. Will Russia be allowed to undertake 
that task, or is England prepared to safeguard her own interests, 
in the only manner possible under such circumstances, by the 
despatch of English troops to Persia? 

The breakdown of the Nationalist Government seems likely 
to have one of two results, either of which would be an unmixed 
evil. 

It will probably mean either that Persia will be gradually 
absorbed as a Russian province or that the country will be parti- 
tioned, and the only possible partition would be disastrous to 
British interests in that country, and fraught with great danger to 
India. The question further arises, if an English occupation of 
Southern Persia becomes necessary, on whom would the financial 
burden of such an occupation fall ; it would be a greater addition 
to her expenditure than India could bear, and it would hardly be 
one to commend itself to the British taxpayer. 

The state of Persia is not yet hopeless, though it is a long way 
towards becoming so. There are Persian statesmen of brilliant 
ability who are quite competent to grapple with the situation, 
desperate though it may be, provided that some financial assist- 
ance is provided to enable the Government to be carried on; all 
that is requisite is that the loan should be made on reasonable 
terms, which, while safeguarding the interests of the two nations 
advancing the money, do not make an inroad on Persian inde- 
pendence. 

The weakness of British policy in Persia since the Anglo- 
Russian Convention has resulted in the feelings of friendship and 
confidence with which England was formerly regarded by Persia 
being gradually changed to distrust and hatred. 

By following a strong policy and by insisting on a strict 
observance of the letter and the spirit of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, England can in no way injuriously affect the entente 
at present existing with Russia ; the real danger of disturbing the 
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present friendly relations between the two countries lies in a 
continuance of the deplorably weak British policy, which has 
every likelihood of resulting in the frontiers of Great Britain and 
Russia being advanced till they meet, and when that has once 
been done the possibility of serious differences between Great 
Britain and Russia, which is now but a remote possibility, will 
become an imminent probability. 


Mavrice B. BLAKE. 
Teheran. 
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‘THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE’ 


z. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE GENERAL ELECTION 


I supposE the first reflection of most people, now that the General 
Election is over, will be : ‘ It is well that we are at last delivered 
from all that turmoil and confusion and excitement and excess; 
that our ears are no more vexed with ‘‘ the din of vociferous plati- 
tude and quack out-bellowing quack.’’’ But if our first feeling is 
one of relief, it must soon be succeeded, in the minds of many 
thoughtful men, by one of amazement, largely mixed with shame. 
National issues of great pith and moment were at stake. The 
first of them—this, be it remembered, was the question on which 
the House of Lords forced what is called ‘the appeal to the 
country ’—was the acceptance or rejection of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. What an issue, involving for its determination con- 
siderations of the most far-reaching kind in statecraft ; nay, pre- 
supposing, as the necessary preliminary to its mere comprehen- 
sion, the careful study of a prolix and involved document which 
has sorely puzzled even experts in finance. But this question, 
on which the dissolution of Parliament really took place, was 
obscured for the general mind—if the phrase may be allowed— 
by a multitude of subsidiary questions more or less—for the most 
part less—connected with it; such as the question of the consti- 
tutional right of the Peers to throw out a Finance Bill, a problem 
concerning which jurisprudents of the highest authority have 
expressed widely differing views; the question of Free Trade or 
Tariff Reform, so vehemently debated and so diversely solved by 
the sages of political economy ; the Irish question, which presents 
itself under quite other aspects to Unionists, to Radicals, to Red- 
mondites, to O’Brienites. I need not continue the list, which 
might be much enlarged. Surely, the reflection of every 
intelligent man, if he confines himself merely to the problems 
which I have enumerated, must be, ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?’ 
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The answer to that demand commonly given is, ‘The Man 
in the Street.’ Of the ten millions of adult males inhabiting the 
United Kingdom, rather more than seven ang.g-half millions are 
endowed with the Parliamentary ranching is’an approxima- 
tion to that universal suffrage which is,yaunted as the great 
modern discovery in the public order} which would solve all 
problems of statecraft by the simple proeess of cownting. heads ; 
which reduces politics to a sum im,the first of the four 
rules of arithmetic, as they wereytalled when I was a 
boy. Addition is enough; subtragtion may be dispensed 
with; we need not vex ourselyg™ with multiplication or 
division, any more than we need zzled by the mysteries of 
the Rule of Three or driven mad by the subtleties of Practice. 
The formula, ‘One man one vote, and every man a vote,’ is all- 
sufficient. This is the substance of the Jacobinism derived from 
Rousseau, which, having conquered France, is now subjugating 
most other civilised and, indeed, half-civilised countries. ‘ Le 
suffrage universel est une bétise, mais il fera le tour du monde,’ 
the third Napoleon said. His prediction is being accomplished. 
How far his estimate of universal suffrage is true I must leave the 
reader to judge, providing such help for him as my poor ability 
may attain to. 

Of course, universal suffrage rests upon the doctrine of the 
political equivalence of all men, succinctly expressed in the for- 
mula which I just now quoted. Carlyle has given another version 
of it: ‘ Any man equal to any other ; Quashee nigger to Socrates 
or Shakespeare ; Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ.’ The human 
animal—‘ la béte humaine,’ as Zola has it—is held by Jacobinism 
to be essentially of the same account to the community, whatever 
its endowments, psychical, physical, moral, or material. Jacobin- 
ism regards man as a voting animal, and in his votes it finds 
the original source and fount of all rights. M. Gambetta ex- 
pressed this view in a speech which was received with tumult of 
acclaim by his admirers. ‘ Political philosophy,’ he declared— 
one would like to know how far his studies in political philosophy 
had extended—‘ demands that the people be considered as the 
exclusive, the perennial source of all power, of all rights. Omni- 
potence [if we should so translate ‘ la toute puissance ’] has its seat 
in the national sovereignty. The will of the people must mani- 
fest ifself directly thereby ; it must have the last word ; all must 
bow before it.” Such is the doctrine which is of the essence of 

* Commonly, when universal suffrage is spoken of, what is meant—as in 
this dictum of Napoleon III.—is equal and universal suffrage. Rationally 
graduated and wisely organised universal suffrage is a very different thing; 
and if held in check by a strong Second Chamber might, very possibly, be the 


best instrument of government for most civilised countries in this age of the 
world. 
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democracy as it exists in these days. The maxim, ‘II vous est 
défendu d’aller contre l’opinion dominante,’ sums it up. Does 
anyone venture to appeal to the ancient precept, ‘ Thou shalt 
not follow a multitude to do evil’? The answer is, ‘ What flat 
blasphemy! It is impossible. Whatever the people, considered 
as voting animals—that is, the majority of them—decides is just. 
Their votes are the very source and fount of justice.’ 

It is in pursuance of this doctrine that the appeal was made, 
at the late General Election, to those seven and a-half millions 
of voters called the countsy, or the people, or the nation. To 
them the members of the Legislature, whose duty it is continually 
to attend upon problems of statecraft, have turned for guidance. 
Let us leave ‘the high priori road,’ and, putting aside theories, 
survey, as a fact, the man in the street—or, if that expression 
gives offence, which I am anxious to avoid, let me say, in Jacobin 
phraseology, ‘the man and the citizen,’ who is thus installed 
as the oracle in politics, the commonwealth’s supreme judge of 
right and wrong. What, then, is the average ‘ man and citizen,’ 
as he really exists, even in the most civilised countries? What 
is he, at the best, but a child at understanding, while too often, in 
Aristotle’s well-weighed words, he is ‘not appreciably superior 
to the lower animals.’ Put before him the simplest train of 
argument, invite him to exactness, ask him to define, beg him to 
consider differences, and you will strike him dumb, unless, per- 
chance, by way of answer, he damns your eyes. He views 
things disconnectedly, unable to make use of that ‘large dis- 
course, looking before and after,’ which would interpret their 
sequence. The very notion of causation is strange to him. 
Condemned by a law which shall not be broken—for 
it issues from the nature of things—to a life of manual 
toil, ‘his phenomenal existence, his extensionless present, 
his momentary satisfaction—this alone has any reality for 
him, and his energies are concentrated on its maintenance.’ 
Such are, and such, more or less, must of necessity always be 
the numerical majority in every country. And the attributes 
of a multitude will be the attributes of its constituent units ; the 
same vices, the same virtues, the same capacities, the same in- 
capacities. There are those who maintain that as soon as ‘ citi- 
zens’ assemble in public meeting, or around ballot boxes, they— 
or, rather, the majority of them—are endowed with a mystic 
illumination and are inaccessible to passion, temptation, error. 
With these fanatics—honest or dishonest—I do not argue. I 
leave to them their liberty of absurdity, only begging that in 
return they will respect my liberty of common sense. The masses 
are power: not reason, not right. Amiel has well observed, 
‘They are the matter of Democracy, but the form—that is to say, 
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the laws which express reason, justice, general utility—is the 
product of wisdom, which is by no means an universal possession. 
That which emanates (ce qui dégage) from a multitude is an 
instinct, or a passion. The instinct may be good ; but the passion 
may be bad. And instinct never gives a clear idea, nor passion 
a just resolve.’ ? 

But, in fact, it is not by trains of argument that siege is laid 
to the vote of the average ‘man and citizen.’ Appeals to his 
prejudices, to his cupidities, his superstitions, are the instruments 
most generally and most effectually employed to capture him. 
With what an utter disregard of truth they are commonly em- 
ployed the late election signally manifested. Not many candi- 
dates or canvassers, perhaps, attained to the bad eminence of 
Mr. Ure. But probably there were few whose rhetoric was 
scrupulously exact. This is natural enough. The object of the 
vote-catcher is to persuade; and what is so persuasive of the 
multitude as a catchword, a shibboleth, an insult? These go 
home to the popular mind with force and directness, when the 
finest dialectic would find no entrance there. But there is one 
special characteristic of the late election which ought to be 
touched on. Sir Thomas More asks: ‘ Who quarrel more than 
beggars? Who does more earnestly long for a change than he 
that is uneasy in his present circumstances? And who runs to 
create confusions with so desperate a boldness as those who, 
having nothing to lose, hope to gain by them?’ The late Mr. 
Gladstone, towards the end of his erratic career, apprehended this 
truth, and applied it in his appeal to the masses against the 
classes. The wirepullers in the recent election have bettered 
the instruction. Every conceivable device was employed to excite 
the passions of the non-habentes against the habentes. Turn 
where you would, you beheld posters imploring voters not to let 
the Lords tax the children’s bread. Side by side with them you 
might often see ghastly delineations of ogre-like Peers in robes 


* To prevent a misconception which I should regret, I may cite the following 
remarks from the introductory pages to the second edition of my book, First 
Principles in Politics :—‘I may be told by some of those who do me the 
honour to read me, that I underrate popular merits: that I do not recognise 
the political value and office of the masses. But that is not so. I do not 
undervalue the function of the masses in public affairs. I believe that in a 
great national crisis they may be safer guides than politicians, often extremely 
dull men, and, not seldom, so biassed by considerations of party interest or— 
what is frequently the same thing—personal interest, as to be quite incapable 
of using correctly such judgment as they possess. The masses, incapable of 
reasoning, are endowed with a corresponding keenness of instinct: they feel 
where their so-called rulers do not see. On this I strongly insist, while as 
strongly maintaining that, as an instrument of government, popular instinct is 
untrustworthy. ‘‘The man in the street” is admirable as a patriot, when a 
national danger brings out his civic virtue. As a statesman, in quiet times, he 
is not admirable.’ 
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and coronets scowling at a fourpenny-halfpenny loaf. The Lord 
Advocate’s lie about Old Age Pensions was widely placarded. The 
calumnies in which Mr. Lloyd George so copiously indulged 
against ‘ Dukes’ were profusely repeated long after they had been 
utterly refuted. Even orators who attempted to speak the words 
of truth and soberness were, on many occasions, obliged to talk 
down to the level of their audiences, occasionally with grotesque 
results. I was much amused by a letter in the Guardian from a 
reverend gentleman, who averred that a certain Hon. Mr. B., the 
chairman of a meeting which he had attended, opened the pro- 
ceedings in this wise : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I must apologise for being here to-night, for I 
am a perfect ass at this sort of thing. Indeed, I know nothing about it; 
but, as I am here, I want to say a few things. First, about the House of 
Lords. At the meeting last night I heard the House of Lords blamed 
because it threw out the Budget. Well, if I saw one of you going to the 
devil and were to take hold of you and say, ‘Here now! you just take a 


fortnight to think over this, and then if you like to go on like a damned 
fool, you can go,’ should I be doing you a very bad turn? 


The susceptible respectability of the parson was shocked by 
this employment of the vulgar tongue. He took up his hat, he 
relates, and left the room : cohorruit et evasit, like the Cambridge 
scholar in the old story, at the sight of a Euclid—Euclide viso. 
These things provoke a laugh. But the matter, if we weigh it 
well, is serious enough. The Dean of Westminster, preaching 
in his Abbey Church on the Feast of the Purification, observed : 


At this moment we are under a cloud of great discouragement. The tone 
of the appeal made on all sides, without exception, in politics to the multi- 
tudes of our people has been lower than at any previous General Election. 
A few of our greatest and most responsible leaders stand out as rare excep- 
tions, maintaining their dignity and integrity amid the confused din of 
selfish appeals, vulgar insinuations, insincere arguments, and deliberate 
deceptions. 


No one can say that these grave words overstate the case. But 
it may be contended : ‘ At all events things are better than they 
were fifty years ago. For example, we have now got secret 
voting, thereby eliminating bribery and intimidation.’ Yes, we 
have got secret voting ; but has the ballot put an end to bribery 
and intimidation? Was the number of electors inconsiderable 
whose suffrage was given under pressure of a particularly stringent 
kind, under dread of very real pains and penalties in case of re- 
fusal? Was payment for votes in money, or money’s worth, rare, 
or was it merely skilfully veiled? But money payment for a vote 
is not the only form of bribery, nor the worst. Were not millions 
of votes at the last election procured by promises appealing to the 
meanest motives, the crassest cupidities of the mob—promises, in 
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the vast majority of instances, incapable of fulfilment? And has 
the ballot done anything to check this misuse of the electoral 
suffrage? Mill, in his admirable treatise on Representative 
Government, observes with truth : ‘ People will give dishonest and 
mean votes for lucre, from malice, from pique, from personal 
rivalry, even from the interests or prejudices of class or sect, 
more readily in private than in public.’* And this prostitution 
of the power entrusted to them the foolish function of the ballot 
shields and facilitates, and so encourages. It enables the voter to 
yield himself up to these unworthy and immoral motives ‘ free ’— 
to cite Mill again—‘ from all sense of shame and responsibility.’ 


‘ Responsibility ’—I beg of the reader to note that word. The 
electoral suffrage is not a bit of private property which its pos- 
sessor is justified in disposing of as he likes. It is not a natural 
right of man, as Jacobinism absurdly fables. It is a trust con- 
fided to him by the Legislature of his country. But, though not 
a natural right, it is a recognition of a natural right, which man, 
being a person, not a thing, nor merely an animal, possesses— 
the right to be considered, politically, because his rational co- 
operation in the commonwealth is necessary to his ethical develop- 
ment and to that of his fellows. But a man’s right to be con- 
sidered politically—and in a high state of civilisation that means 
to be consulted—does not imply the folly of referring to his deci- 
sion administrative or legislative problems regarding which he is 
absolutely ignorant. A man has a right—a natural right—to a 
share of influence in the State corresponding with his person- 
ality, or, as Carlyle would have said, his mights, taking the word 
in the sense of the German word Mdchte as including all his inte- 
rests and faculties. And in the actual condition of European 
society the readiest way of exercising that influence is by voting 
—which is by no means equivalent to saying that this is gene- 
rally, or even ordinarily, the best way. But if a man has a right 
to a share of influence in the community corresponding with his 
mights, that is all the influence to which he is entitled. To assign 
to him a greater influence than that is to prejudice the rights of 
others. He has a right to be considered in the community for 
what he is really worth, and that will vary from little more than zero 
upwards. Political inequality springs necessarily from men’s 
inequality as persons. And to deny it is to give the lie to a most 
patent fact. Hence, as Mill tersely expresses it, ‘equal voting is 
in principle wrong.’* Flaubert has put the matter with his usual 
clearness and force in words worth citing : ‘ Tout homme (selon 
moi) si infime qu’il soit, a droit & une voix, la sienne, mais n’est 


* Page 203. 
* Considerations on Representative Government, p. 173. 
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pas |’égal de son voisin lequel peut le valoir cent fois. Dans une 
entreprise industrielle (Société anonyme) chaque actionnaire vote 
en raison de son apport. II en devrait étre ainsi dans le gouvern- 
ement d’une nation. Je vaux bien vingt électeurs de Croisset. 
L’argent, l’esprit et la race méme doivent étre comptés, bref, 
toutes les forces. Or jusqu’& présent je ne vois qu’une: le 
nombre.’ ° 

Precisely. Number is the only power recognised in the 
Jacobin theory, which won its first victory in England when the 
Reform Act of 1832 was passed. That statute was the introduc- 
tion into this country of the principle of political atomism and, 
as the Duke of Wellington told the House of Lords, it was ‘ the 
consequence of the French Revolution,’ little as the fact may have 
been apprehended by its authors. The profoundest thinker among 
Englishmen then living denounced them as doing ‘ the utmost in 
their power to raze out the sacred principle of a representation 
of interests, and to introduce the mad and barbarising scheme of 
a delegation of individuals.’* The Reform Act of 1832 was but 
the first of a series of similar statutes, sometimes initiated by 
Liberals, sometimes by so-called Conservatives desirous to ‘ dish’ 
them, but all underlain by the Jacobin principle of the equivalence 
of men, and of the absolute right of numerical majorities, and 
all carrying out that principle further. Well, it is a false principle. 
Men are not born, and do not continue, equal in rights, as the 
famous Declaration of 1789 fables. They are born and continue 
unequal in rights, just as they are born and continue unequal 
in mights. The existing political condition of this country 
rests upon a demonstrably false principle. And Rousseau has well 
observed—it is one of the luminous truths which light up from 
time to time the black darkness of his sophisms—‘ If the legislator 
establish a principle at variance with that which results from the 
nature of things, the State will never cease to be agitated until the 
principle has been expelled, and invincible Nature has resumed 
her sway.’ 

Invincible Nature will in the event resume her sway. There 
is a reason, a truth of things, and it is in vain that we fight against 
it. ‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit,’ however long the victory 
be deferred. The reasonableness of the universe is certain. And, 
as Lasson has well expressed it, ‘ the most distinctive part of our 
manhood is man’s endowment of reason; which is the inner 
ground for the existence of the State.’’ Hard it is at times to 
reconcile the doings of men and of nations of men with this 
doctrine ; but we may not believe that our race will permanently 

5 Lettres de George Sand, p. 163. 


* Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 144. 
* System der Rechtphilosophie, p. 296. 
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recede from rational principles in politics. To determine grave 
questions in the public order by counting heads is absurd. You 
might as well determine them by measuring stomachs. The 
majority of the seven and a-half millions of adult Englishmen who 
possess the Parliamentary suffrage have no ‘ right divine to govern 
wrong ’—or to govern at all. Can any human being, out of 
Bedlam, suppose that any sanctity attaches to the volition, or 
rather, whim, of the odd man?—that he is an oracle for deter- 
mining issues of State? Human society is organic, not atomistic. 
Representative Government implies the presentation of all the 
constituent elements of the community in due measure; it is 
dynamic, not multitudinous : the tyranny of numbers is fatal to 
its very idea. Mirabeau, whose clear eyes were quite undimmed 
by the Jacobin dust which fatally marred the vision of most of the 
Revolutionary leaders, excellently observed: ‘ Representative 
assemblies may be likened to maps which should reproduce all the 
elements of the country in right proportion.’ 

Such was the character of the English Constitution until Lord 
Grey and his confederates, while undertaking to reform, trans- 
formed it. Our medieval ancestors’ conception of Parliament, 
Bishop Stubbs has happily said, was ‘ an organised collection of 
men recognised as possessing political power,’ of all the factors 
of a people, we may say. No doubt in the nineteenth century it 
required changes to fit it for its functions in an age vastly differ- 
ing from that which called it into existence. Did any statesman 
of name deny that? Certainly the Duke of Wellington did not. 
But reform was one thing. The ‘uniform system of election’ 
which Lord Grey’s measure substituted for ‘the variety of the 
rights of suffrage ’* hitherto existing was quite another. And 
that was the essential virus of his measure. ‘From the period 
of its adoption,’ the Duke of Wellington said, ‘ we shall date the 
downfall of the Constitution.’ 

People are a good deal divided in their estimate of the result 
of the late General Election. There are those who find in it an 
ample vindication of the action of the House of Lords in forcing 
an appeal to the seven and a-half millions. Others, perceiving 
the dominant position acquired by Mr. Redmond and his 
followers, their power, in Mr. Gladstone’s well-remembered 
words, to say to the Government, ‘ If you don’t do this and if you 
don’t do that we will turn you out to-morrow,’ see in it the 
presage and promise of Home Rule. And there are those who, 
discerning that a coalition of what we call Official Liberals, Irish 
Nationalists and Labour Members would give the Government 
a working majority, fondly imagine that it announces the doom 


* Sir James Mackintosh well observed : ‘A variety of the rights of suffrage 
was the principle of the English Constitution, or as it existed up to 1832.’ 
Vou. LXVII—No. 397 99 
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of the House of Peers. To me it appears to signify the dissolu- 
tion of the old party system of Government, and the downfall 
predicted by the Duke of Wellington of the Constitution under 
which that system came into being with the accession of the 
House of Hanover. It is a dictum of Lord Beaconsfield’s: 
‘ Parliamentary government is practically impossible without two 
great organised parties: without them it would be the most 
corrupt and contemptible system that could be devised.’* Well, 
that is what it has come to. We have not now two great 
organised parties ; we have five parties all compactly organised, 
though differing in size—the Official Liberals, the Unionists, the 
Labour Members, the Redmondites and the O’Brienites. 
Parties! Factions, rather. A party was defined by Burke as 
‘a body of men united for promoting, by their joint endeavours, 
the national interest upon some particular principle in which they 
are all agreed.’ Note the words ‘ national interest.’ The dis- 
tinctive note of a faction is that it subordinates the national 
interest to its particular interest : that instead of seeking to serve 
the State it seeks to make the State serve it; that, as Bluntschli 
well puts the matter, it pursues not political, that is commonly 
beneficial (gemeinniitzliche), but selfish ends. And he proceeds: 
‘If party zeal and party passion become so overmastering that 
parties would rather tear the country to pieces than join hands 
for its delivery and welfare, if a party abuses the direction of the 
State (die Staatsleitung) of which it has gained possession, as party 
domination, to unjustly oppress and persecute those who do not 
hold with it, if parties combine with alien enemies against their 
own country and the nation to which they belong—then so un- 
patriotic a course expels the essential idea of a political party, 
and the party becomes a faction.’*® These words, written forty- 
one years ago, may well seem prophetic of the present position 
of the British Parliament. In the weltering confusion which 
now prevails in our public life the outlook is gloomy indeed. 
‘The old order changeth.’ What is to be the new? One thing 
at least is clear : that the existing Parliamentary system is hope- 
lessly rotten and cumbers the ground. Even the best players in 
the party game, who for years have found it more exhilarating 
than golf, more exciting than champagne, more rapturous than 
the hysterics of a revivalist meeting or the transports of illicit 
love, are beginning to perceive that their occupation is gone. 
That is ‘the consummation coming past escape,’ as careful 
observers have long foreseen. To quote only one. Thirteen 
years ago a very interesting gathering took place at Newcastle 
to pay a tribute to Mr. George Harness, the last survivor of the 


® In a speech of 1864, quoted in Sichel’s Disraeli, p. 84. 
4° Cherakter und Geist der Politischen Parteien, p. 12, 
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Chartist Convention of 1839, upon the attainment of his eightieth 
birthday—respect and esteem amply deserved by his high personal 
character and utter sincerity. In the course of a remarkable 
speech, acknowledging the compliment paid him, the venerable 
man expressed grave doubts whether ‘ the Parliament elected on 
a democratic basis is much superior to, or even compares 
favourably with, Parliaments elected on a more restricted 
suffrage.’ He added : ‘ Indeed, Parliaments seem to me to have 
fallen into discredit. In our case we have a mob of seven hundred 
gentlemen, most of whom are of no earthly use except to vote 
as they are directed by party leaders. . . . There is a feeling 
abroad, not only in this country, but in others—France, Germany, 
Italy, the United States and our Colonies—that Parliaments are 
played out, and that some better legislative machinery will have 
to be devised. I shall not live to see it; but that question will 
have to be seriously entertained by political philosophers and 
practical politicians.’ Surely, when the veteran Radical spoke 
thus, his 
old experience did attain 
To something of prophetic strain. 


And has not the hour now come for solving that grave question? 
A grave question, indeed! Like the Sphinx’s riddle, it involves an 


issue of life or death. 
W. S. Litty. 
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‘THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE’ 


II. 
A NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


‘In the multitude of fools there is wisdom.’ So might a cynic 
express the principle of modern democracy. And surely, to a 
mind which shakes itself free from the prejudices which belong 
to the age and resolutely endeavours to regard politics in the 
light of mere reason, there is nothing which appears so irrational 
as the rule of the multitude. The end of Government and of all 
national organisation is the common good. That good is to be 
attained by the solution of an infinite number of most compli- 
cated problems, and we deliberately agree to settle all these 
difficult questions by the vote of the majority! Could any pro- 
ceeding exhibit a higher degree of folly? What sane man would 
so decide the many perplexing problems which arise in connection 
with his private affairs? Who is there who, having to deal with 
a difficult matter of business or finance, would put it to the vote 
among a mixed multitude and regard the decision of the majority 
as final? A madder way of settling a complicated problem cannot 
be imagined. 

In the recent political controversy it was supposed to be a 
perfect justification of the House of Lords that their rejection of 
the Budget was merely a referring of the question to the people. 
Even the thoughtful Spectator regarded this as conclusive, and 
was never tired of repeating it. But no one apparently thought 
of asking, Why should the opinion of a majority of the nation on 
such a question be of any value? It is easy, of course, to say 
that the point is, not whether a particular measure is really the 
best that could be framed, but whether it is that which the nation 
desires. What the nation wishes to have, it will be said, must be 
conceded, under modern conditions ; for the nation is now master 
in its own house. But the truth is that the nation seldom knows 
what it really desires. And even when the majority is definitely 
in favour of a particular measure, there is no security that this 
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decision has been reached by any safe path. What the nation 
demands may not prove to be at all what it desires. The nation 
consists of individuals, and every one among them is anxious for 
that which is best. He may conceive this best in the most selfish 
manner. But convince him that a particular proposal—say, 
Tariff Reform—is the best for himself, for his family, for the 
nation at large, and he will vote for it. He votes for it because 
he believes it the best. What he votes for is always the benefit 
which the legislation will bring, and not the legislation itself. 
When he gets what he has asked for he may find himself 
grievously disappointed, or the situation may be so complicated 
that he may never really know whether good has resulted or not, 
or whether he has missed some greater good which might have 
been. And so it is not enough to say, what the nation demands 
should be done; for the nation, in its ignorance, may demand 
that which will destroy it. It might become the duty of every 
man possessed of clear vision to strive with all his might to save 
the nation from itself. 

In the long run, however, it will appear that, as our modern 
world has shaped itself, the ultimate decision must rest with the 
whole body of those who are interested, and, though they- may 
hear what advisers of all sorts may say, and though it may be 
their duty to weigh such advice carefully, they cannot shirk their 
responsibility. This is undoubtedly true. But the just con- 
clusion from it is this, that the first great need of democracy is 
some machinery by which the best expert opinion may be brought 
to bear on the public mind. As things are at present, there is no 
trained body of experts whose advice the people can take, feeling 
that they have got the best guidance which knowledge and 
experience can give them, and that, if they reject it, they do so 
at their peril. The people are, in fact, thrust into the position 
of the expert, and, through the influence of a superstition which 
affects many of our most thoughtful minds, are, in imagination, 
endowed with all the fulness of wisdom necessary for the solution 
of the most difficult problems. ‘To refer a question to the nation 
is, it would seem, to consult an infallible oracle. 

But the truth is that the average voter, if he takes his duty 
seriously, is in a most perplexing position. Deafened by a multi- 
tude of discordant voices, his eyes assailed by outrageous posters 
appealing to his cupidity, with hardly a hint to remind him that 
the true end of politics is the public good and that man does not 
live by bread alone, with no real authority to which he can turn 
for advice, ignorant of what is for his own welfare and through 
sheer distraction incapable of thinking for the nation as a whole, 
he goes with the party to which tradition or seeming interest 
happens to unite him, and helps to settle the fate of civilisation. 
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No one can deny the truth of this description. There is 
hardly a device of the election agent which is not based 
upon its accuracy. Yet the picture has not been painted black 
enough ; for it is not the mass of voters which settles any ques- 
tion: it is the odd man. Our whole system, as Archbishop 
Magee wisely and wittily said, is based on the infallibility of the 
odd man. In a country containing forty millions of people a few 
hundred thousand voters decide the policy on which the national 
destiny depends, and many of these are voters who on most occa- 
sions will not take the trouble to vote at all, so indifferent are 
they to the needs of their country. 

To suppose that such a system must always yield the best 
result is simply preposterous. It used to be said of a once well- 
known teacher of surgery that, in order to steady the hands of 
his pupils, he would say, ‘ Cut away; it takes a great deal to kill 
aman.’ A similar maxim might be said to apply to the efforts 
of our politicians. It takes a great deal to kill a healthy nation. 
It is a common thing to point to what is called the success of a 
measure as a proof that it was the right solution of the problem 
for which it was passed. But the so-called success is, in many 
cases, simply the adaptation of the community to the new con- 
ditions. As soon as the new arrangement has taken its place and 
people have become accustomed to it, it is called successful ; but 
it may, all the while, be a very imperfect, or even purely mis- 
chievous, addition to our political or social organisation. There 
may be nothing whatever to show that it was the best thing that 
could have been done. 

It may, however, appear that criticism of this kind is purely 
academic, that democracy is an accomplished fact, and that 
democracy can mean nothing else than the rule of the majority, 
and that therefore all that can be done is, by effective discussion 
in the Press and on the platform, to form public opinion as much 
as possible, believing that reasonable counsels will in the long 
run prevail. Also it can be urged that the working of the party 
system provides a valuable mechanism by which free criticism is 
brought to bear on every question as it arises, and by which too 
hasty an advance in any one direction is avoided. To this many 
will add a sublime idealistic faith in the genius of the nation. A 
nation, it will be said, or felt, possesses, in a sort, a personality 
of its own. Within the sphere of this personality all the wisdom 
of the experienced as well as the untaught instincts of the masses 
find their place; and the national spirit works out its destiny 
through the strife of parties within and perpetual reaction against 
pressure from without. Only by some such philosophy as this is it 
possible to justify the attitude of many modern minds towards 
the democratic movement. And yet the reflecting critic will ask 
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himself whether such a philosophy will really justify, in the settle- 
ment of public affairs, the adoption of haphazard methods which 
would not be tolerated for a moment in private business. Has the 
national spirit less need of the resources of reason than the in- 
dividual? Do education and disciplined experience lose their 
value when applied to matters of national importance? Does the 
vote of a majority assume, in public things, a value which it could 
never possess in private? Does the sorry exhibition of base 
motives and unworthy methods which takes place at a General 
Election point to no such failure in character and aim as a cor- 
responding display in private matters would indicate? Have 
passion, prejudice, and furious personalities no injurious in- 
fluence? Is the national spirit so pure and lofty that it can pass 
through all this filth without defilement? Those who habitually 
speak of the appeal to the people as a thing so sacrosanct that it 
cannot be criticised without irreverence may well be asked to 
ponder such questions as these. 

And yet there must be some reason why there is amongst 
us this profound belief in the value of the appeal to the people ; 
why, in this too critical age, we can tolerate the pathetic reliance 
of so many presumably intelligent minds upon the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the odd man. 

A candid examination of the history of the modern democratic 
movement makes the answer perfectly plain. While the main 
task of progressive politics consisted in the breaking down of 
exclusive privilege, in the redressing of grievances, in the achieve- 
ment of liberty and equality of opportunity, democracy was in its 
element, doing the work for which it alone was fully competent. 
No one but the man who feels it can tell where the shoe pinches. 
Democracy is the principle which allows the man who is hurt to 
cry out and demand relief. Thus it was that liberty was won. 

No sooner, however, had the masses of Western Europe 
achieved their liberty than they became conscious that it is a 
very unsatisfying possession. It does not feed the hungry nor 
clothe the naked. It does not supply work and wages. It in- 
volves success to the strong and leaves those who are unfitted 
for the battle of life to perish. And so there arose all those ex- 
pressions of need, and theories as to how the need may be sup- 
plied, which are commonly summed up under the head of 
Socialism. This means that democracy is following up its 
splendid and successful assault upon privilege by an attempt— 
the greatest and most difficult ever made—at constructive states- 
manship. 

Now can we suppose that the unregulated impulse of the 
majority is a safe guide in regard to the questions which are 
coming into sight? It is true that, before any such question 
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approaches solution, some definite and fully elaborated proposal 
in the form of a Bill must be submitted to Parliament, and must 
undergo a very large amount of criticism there and in the public 
press. It is true, also, that the party system is a very effective 
agency for the sifting of every such proposal. It ensures that 
there shall not be legislation until there has been a considerable 
amount of discussion. In this way it acts as a drag upon the 
wheels of revolution. 

But it is not at all clear that these methods of checking hasty 
legislation will continue to be as effective in the future as they 
have been in the past. The tendency in recent times is more 
and more towards a restriction of the opportunities for discus- 
sion. A Government in command of a strong majority forces 
through with the help of the Closure the provisions upon which 
the Cabinet has resolved ; and it is becoming evident with increas- 
ing distinctness that complicated measures involving social 
reconstructions of the most far-reaching nature might be law, 
before the nation, as a whole, was truly aware of what had been 
done. 

The real source of danger lies in the fact that the legislation 
of the future must be very largely constructive. For here 
democracy is necessarily at its worst. As we have seen, the 
masses of the people may be able to judge very correctly of the 
burdens which oppress them and which they desire to have re- 
moved ; but they are no judges at all of the effect of new political 
constructions. Of what value is the opinion of the multitude on 
such questions as Tariff Reform, the Strength of the Navy, the 
Incidence of Taxation? How is the average elector to judge 
whether the Death Duties are a spending of capital as income or 
not? 

But the incapacity of the democracy to decide such matters 
as these is only a part of the danger. Nothing was more striking 
during the recent elections than the appeal which was made by 
both sides to the cupidity of the masses. Everywhere the effort 
was made to stir up a tornado of selfishness. If only this could 
be accomplished and the election carried while the storm lasted, 
the agents at work were, apparently, satisfied. It is surely of no 
slight importance to consider that the appeal to selfishness, or 
self-interest, may, up to a certain point, be made reasonably 
enough when the object is to right some positive wrong or to 
remove some oppressive grievance; but that it becomes an 
enormous evil when it is directed towards the solution of difficult 
problems of constructive politics. What is needed in such cases 
is the most careful consideration, with the calmest judgment and 
the cultivation of a spirit of fairness towards opponents. There 
is need also of the sincere desire to do that which will best promote 
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the welfare of the community. There is need, that is, of some 
degree of true patriotism. 

It may seem, however, that, democracy having become the 
potent fact that it now is, it is waste of time to discuss the weak- 
nesses which are inherent in it, and that we must be content to 
accept it with all its consequences—good and evil. To such a 
counsel of despair as this no thoughtful or patriotic man should 
listen. It is not at all impossible for the wit of man to devise 
means by which the white light of reason and the warm glow of 
patriotic feeling may both be allowed to illuminate the popular 
mind. Here is indeed the question of the moment. We have 
now come to a critical point in our history when probably a long 
era of social reconstruction lies before us, and, at the very time 
when we have most reason to settle it, the most important problem 
of all, as regards guidance for the future, has been raised and 
imperatively demands solution. 

What we shall need most, as we face the tremendous 
social questions of the future, is some strong and independent 
body of opinion, critical an¢t yet sympathetic, sufficiently demo- 
cratic to escape suspicion of being the organ of classes of the 
community which appear to be privileged, and conspicuously well- 
informed in all branches of social and economic knowledge and 
experience. We shall need, in fact, a national committee of 
experts to act as referees and advisers in all cases of difficulty. 

Here we have surely the very ideal of the House of Lords. 
All the world over, experience of constitutional government proves 
the importance of a Second Chamber, a chamber which must be a 
reality and not an ornamental cipher. Apart from this provision, 
there is no means of checking impulsive legislation, and no 
security against revolution. But it is clear that the value and 


_ effectiveness of a Second Chamber depend very greatly on its 


ability to inspire the nation with confidence in its wisdom and 
capacity. A man in need of legal advice goes to a lawyer in 
whose knowledge and ability he has confidence. The layman 
seeks an expert because of his conviction that the expert possesses 
real information and will honestly use it for the benefit of his 
client. So it must be with the national committee of experts if 
it is to fulfil its duty. It must by character and position be able 
to command the respect and confidence of the people. 

How, we may well ask, can such a qualification be secured? 
The answer is not as difficult as it may seem. Three character- 
istics are essential—knowledge, independence, and freedom from 
selfish interests. Whatever method of election or appointment be 
adopted, none but those whose knowledge and experience are 
proved should be eligible. Of such men Great Britain possesses 
a great number. The immense range of her public services at 
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home and abroad, and the fact that so many of her sons are placed 
in positions in which they must take responsibility, have supplied 
her with a vast store of administrative wisdom. It is character- 
istic of British methods that the very best of this store of political 
wealth is allowed to run to waste. Men capable of ruling 
provinces retire from active service while at the prime of their 
intellectual power, and put their best energies into golf and bridge. 

As regards independence, the Second Chamber must be lifted 
above the party struggle. Its members must be as far removed 
as possible from such influences and passions as are let loose at a 
General Election. No pledge as regards any particular policy 
should be possible for them. However their election take place, 
it must not in any way hamper their future action or render them 
liable to dismissal because of the side they have taken on any 
question. It is probable that life membership would be the best 
arrangement, and that a large proportion at all events should be 
mén whose qualification consisted in the fact that they had served 
the State in certain great capacities and thus acquired a right to 
membership. 

The hardest to secure of all essential qualities is the absence 
of selfish interest. It is undoubtedly true that the present House 
of Lords is, to a large extent, prejudiced in the eyes of millions, 
simply because so many of its members seem to represent certain 
great vested interests. The candid observer, to whatever political 
party he may belong, must recognise in this fact a very serious 
disadvantage. Two points, however, must be kept in view. 
First, we must recall the fact—now too often forgotten—that great 
vested interests possess one quality of immense importance : they 
make for political stability and against hasty revolution. 
Secondly, these vested interests stand very largely for the tradi- 
tional, or hereditary, element in our national life ; and he must be 
a very shallow thinker who allows himself to suppose that this 
element is one to be lightly regarded. 

It would seem that the best mode of freeing the Assembly 
from the injurious prejudice created by vested interests would be 
to balance these interests by an equally strong element repre- 
sentative of intellect and experience apart from wealth. The 
truth surely is that the Second Chamber should contain repre- 
sentatives of all the best and strongest elements in the community. 
It should be the organ by which the nation brings to bear upon 
its great problems and upon its heated party struggles the cool 
judgment of its stored-up wisdom. While the passion and eager 
striving of the national life find their expression in the House of 
Commons, the reason and conscience of the nation should be 
supreme in the Second Chamber. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of achieving such a result 
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as this is the unwillingness of the majority, as at present minded, 
to create a Revising Chamber which would be very much stronger 
than the existing House of Lords. But it is not at all clear that 
this attitude will, or can, be maintained. In view of the com- 
plication of the problems which are now coming to the front, 
multitudes are beginning to find themselves sorely perplexed. 
How few really feel themselves competent to form a judgment on 
such a question as Tariff Reform! The average elector follows 
his party, or pins his faith to some one speaker or writer who 
seems to him an authority, or he is influenced by the condition 
of the business on which his livelihood depends. But he must 
know perfectly well in his heart, if he is a man of any true discern- 
ment, that his opinion on the question is worth little. If he try 
to solve the problem by reading the statements of all the author- 
ities on both sides, so far as his means enable him, he will find 
himself distracted by a multitude of jarring voices, and will gain 
no clear guidance. 

As education extends, this perplexity is sure to increase. Only 
two classes attain to certainty on these doubtful questions—the 
ignorant and the specialists—the former because they do not know 
and are unaware of their ignorance, and the latter because they 
know, or at least because they have threshed the matter out so 
far as their ability permitted, and have formed a conclusion. But 
the average educated person knows enough to see something of 
both sides, and therefore to be aware that he does not know. 

It has not been sufficiently considered that the swing of the 
pendulum, which has counted for so much in recent times, is due, 
not altogether to any levity or fickleness in the public mind, but 
very largely to the action of that immense body of partially in- 
formed people who have extreme difficulty in making up their 
minds and who, just because they can see something of both sides, 
are apt in times of stress to swing from one to the other. At 
the present moment such people have no authority to consult, 
no counsel even to give a good opinion. They are in the position 
of a man who, having a difficult legal question to decide, knows 
of no lawyer on whose skill and integrity he can rely. The very 
multitude of would-be advisers who offer their services on all sides 
but increases the sense of uncertainty. There is no means of 
judging which among them all is able to give a truly well- 
informed and well-balanced opinion. 

In these circumstances it is no wonder that there is a growing 
distrust of all our political institutions. There is a widespread 
sense of insecurity. The grand old British self-confidence, which 
was indeed a firm conviction as to the stability of the State and the 
strength of its constitution, is fading away. We are becoming 
nervous and distrustful of ourselves, fearing that our race is run 
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and that we shall be beaten in the great competition of thé 
nations. ‘ 

The outcome of these reflections is surely this, that we have” 
urgent need of a concentration of all those forces of knowledge’ 
and of will amongst us which make for cool judgment and national 
determination ; and we need also that these forces should bey 
given some degree of free play, that they be lifted out of the 
welter of party strife. We need, that is, a strong and independent! 
House of Lords, which by its very character will be able to con-) 
vince the nation that it is capable of being a wise and impartial” 
adviser in times of difficulty. 

CHARLES F.. Ossory. 
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